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A WORD TO THE READER 



It was at the suggestion of my friend, Mr. "W. D. Howells, 
to whose ahle leadership the Atlantic Monthly owes much of 
its well-earned popularity, that these papers were written as 
a serial for Ms Magazine- I owe to him many pleasant, and 
I hope profitable hours, since a calm retrospect, at an ad- 
vanced age, of past hopes, labours, errors, experiences, can 
never be without its use. 

If the public, passing these in review, finds itself under 
similar obligation to Mr. Howells, I shall be glad that I was 
invited to a task which, till he incited, I had not thought of 
undertaking. 

R. D. 0. 
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THREADING MY WAY. 



" Que faitea-vons U, aeni el rSTenrl" 
" Je m'entretienB avec moi-mSlDe. " — 
"All '. prenez garde da p^ril extreme 
De cauaer avec nn flattenr. " 

PAPER I. 

MY ANCESTORS. 

In the winter of 1858-59, I was threading the streets of 
Glasgow, Scotland, seeking the residence of an old friend, 
formerly my father's confidential clerk, and who still, though 
an octogenarian, rejoiced in the name of John Wright, junior. 

It was a portion of the city that had grown up many years 
after I had known anything of Glasgow. Uncertain of my 
way, and having for some time scrutinized the countenances 
of the passers-by, as is my wont before accosting any one in 
the street, I met with a face that pleased me : hale, ruddy, 
the shadow of some sixty years resting lightly and cheerfully 
upon it, despite the snow on head and beard ; a benignant 
face, of leisure, that did not look as if it would grudge five 
minutes to a stranger. It lit up kindly when I asked how I 
should find the street I sought. 

" I am going in that direction, and shall be glad to walk 
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2 Threading my Way. 

with you." Then, after a pause ; " You'll be a Btraoger in 
Glasgow 1 " The well-known accent and the turn of phrase 
brought all my youth back to me ; and, in reply to my emUe, 
he added ; " Or are you a Scotchman yourself, may be 1 " 

"I scarcely know," I replied, "whether to call rayself a 
etranger or not. It is more than thirty years since I have 
seen your city, yet Glasgow is my native place." 

" Ah ! In what part of the city were you bom 1 " 

" In Charlotte Street." 

" Were you 1 Biit in which house was it 1 " 

" In the last house on the right hand, next to the Green ; 
close to the iron gates that used to close the street." 

" Why, roan ! That was David Dale's house ! How in the 
world did you happen to be bom there % " 

" Very naturally. I am his grandson." 

" An Owen, then 1 " 
."Yes." 

He stretched out hie hand ; and the firm, Scottish grip 
made my fingers tingle. 

David Dale was a remarkable man; and he lived and 
laboured through a busy and prosperous life, during a remark- 
able period of time. He witnessed, and did his part in aiding, 
the world's first Titanic steps in Industrial Science, 

Bom in Ayrshire and in the year 1738, in humble circum- 
etances; educated, as all children of reputable parents 
throughout Scotland even then were, in a strictly disciplined 
public school ; he evinced, even while at work as a journeyman 
weaver, what became afterwards his chief characteristic, — 
expending regularly a portion of his scanty wages in relieving 
his poorer neighbours. With the steady perseverance of his 
country he gradually won his way to riches and position ; so 
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The Campbell Family. 3 

that, ere hs had mncfa passed middle age, he was abeady a 
wealthy merchant and bank director. 

When nearly forty, he won the hand of Mias Ann Caroline 
Campbell, daughter of John Campbell, who, having been, 
during the rebellion of 1745, Cashier of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, got together a body of still loyal troops, conveyed 
the specie belonging to his bank to the castle of Edinburgh, 
which held out against the Pretender ; and bo saved to the 
government a large amount of funds. This John Campbell 
came of a noted family and had a romantic history; his grand- 
father being a Scotch earl. 

John Campbell of Glenorchy, bom 1635, and created firat 
Earl of Breadalbane in 1681, was {according to Nisbet) a man 
of sagacity, judgment, and penetration* He aided King 
Charles II., and sought to induce Monk to declare for a free 
Parliament. He served in Parliament for the shire of Argyll, 
and was privy councillor under James II. 

When King William had ansucoessfiilly endeavoured to 
reduce the Highlands, Breadalbane undertook it singly with 
twelve thousand pounds ; and " effected in such a manner as 
to obtain the thanks of James for saving his people whom he 
could not succour." + 

" Being accused of complicity in the massacre of Glencoe, 
the Parliament, in 1695, instituted a process of high treason 
against him ; he was committed priaoner to Edinbui^h castle, 
but E^erwards released without trial ; it is said, because no 
evidence was found against him. 

Macky, a contemporary, says of him, probably not without 

reason : " It is odds, if he liv«s long enough, but he is a duke: 

he is of a fair complexion, and has the gravi^ of a Spaniard, 

■ DaugUs, Peeragie of Scotland, p. 2>S. t Ibid, p. 230. 
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4 Threading my Way. 

ie as caimiDg as a fox, wise as a serpent, and slippery as an 

eel"* 

He died in 1716; leaving, by his vife, the Lady Mary Rich, 
daughter of the first Earl of Holland, — 

1. Duncan, Lord Ormelie. 

2. John, second Earl of Breadalbana 

3. The Honourable Colin Campbell, of Ardmaddie. 

For this Colin Campbell, who was my great-gTeat-grand- 
fatber, I have a far greater respect — with ample reason, I 
think — than I could ever entertain for that cold-blooded father 
of his, even if the complicity of the latter in the ehocking 
affair of Glencoe had never been Burmised. The son, who was 
an officer in the Life Guards, seems, indeed, neither to have 
had the gravity, nor the cunning, nor the worldly wisdom of 
his ancestor ; but to have possessed instead, inherited perhaps 
from his mother, the richer qualities of the heart. 

At all events this Colin, true to his pastoral name, fell 
desperately in love with a Miss Fisher, the handsome daughter 
of a respectable farmer living on his father's estate. If he 
had seduced and deserted her, it would no doubt have been 
passed over, as a mere peccadillo, to be expected in the career 
of any young noble of that day. But he committed that uui- 
pardonable sin, for which we have no appropriate word — not 
having yet learned (thank God !) to consider it a sin — but 
which the French call a misalliance. So far as one can judge 
of the facts at this distance of time, he was irregularly, but, 
accordingly to Scottish law, legally married to one whom the 
old &ther no doubt contemptuously set down as a " peasant 
hussy." And the culpnt the son of one Earl and grandson of 
another I Very shocking, of course ! 

* Hackj's Hemoin, p. 199. 
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Love Match. 5 

The youi^ ofBcer tried to obtain the recognition of his 
bride by hia parents; and when hia request was met by a 
haughty refusal, he left his native country ; residing, when off 
duty, in a French seaport ; and continuing to live with his 
wife until his death, which occurred (at the age of twenty- 
nine) in 1708. He left one child only, whom its parents 
named after the grandfather, who persisted in ignoring its 
existence. Breadalbane died eight years after he lost his 
youngest son ; but whether he ever repented driving that son 
into exile to gratify family pride, does not appear. 

At a later period the widow and her son brought suit to 
procure the acknowledgment of the marriage and the recovery 
of her husband's property. The terms upon which this suit was 
finally compromised sufficiently indicate the light in which the 
Breadalbanea regarded the matter. The family paid over to 
the claimants thirty thousand pounds ; a sum which, taking 
into account the difference in the value of money now, and 
then, is to-day the equivalent of three or four hundred thousand 
dollars. But neither the mother's name nor the son's appears 
in the British Peerage ; and it may probably have been a con- 
dition of the compromise that this point should hot be pressed I 
A wise woman, that peasant ancestress of mine ! She accepted 
the substantial ; and refrained &om insisting on reception 
' by a family who inaagined they had a right to look down 
upon her. 

John Campbell — the Cashier, not the EtffI — did well in the 
world. He married Lady Stirling of Glorit ; and when ahe 
died without iasue, contracted a aecond marriage with Miss 
Campbell of Tofts, by whom he had five children. Of these, 
General Colin Campbell, afterwards Lieutenant-Gfovemor of 
Gibraltar, was one, and my grandmother, Ann Caroline 
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6 Threading my Way. 

Cvnpbell, another. Upon her seem to have descended the 
chamu which may have led captive the Life Guardsman ; for 
my grandmother Campbell was noted throughont Scotland as 
one of the most beautiful women of her day; though she failed, 
unf«»iunat«ly, to transmit her fair looks to her grsadchildren 
of the Owen branch. 

David Dale's marriage with this lady, was, as I have 
always heard, a most harmonious union ; and, in every respect 
save its comparatively brief duration, a happy one. She died 
when her eldest child, my mother, was about twelve years old; 
and upon that child devolved thenceforth the care of a 
widowed father and four younger sisters ; a charge, the duties 
of which she fiiMled with a devotion and prudence beyond 
her years. 

But David Dale himself, and his connection with the mar- 
vellouc events i^ his time, Are better worth writing about than 
his wife's relatives or their fortunes. 

George JII^ succeeded to the British throne in 1760, and it 
was the lot of that weak sovereign to witness, during his 
sixty yeara' rulcra succMsion of inventiona and discoveries 
such as was never before crowded into the reign of earthly 
monarch. They revolutionised the producing powers of 
man. 

Though the expansive force of steam was understood, and 
even mechanical effects were produced by its agency, before the 
Christian era, yet when Geoi^e became king, the steam-engine 
proper was unknown. Watt was at work upon it in 1765, 
and patented his invention in 1768^69. 

So, again, when Geoige ascended the throne, the foundation of 
all textile fabrics, that ia, thread, whether woollen, cotton, linen, 
or silk, was spun on the sin^e wheel j the same of which the 
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Producing Powers of Man. 7 

hum is still to be beard in some of tlie cabins of the West : * 
the spinner, with utmost exertion, producing but a few hanka 
by a days labour. Ere he died, that same king, had he passed 
through his British dominions, might have found nearly half- 
a-million engaged, in vaat factories, in spinning and manufac- 
turing cotton ; each spindle turning out, on the average, some 
three hundred times as much yarn as before. 

In 1771 the first cotton mill — a small one, worked by horse- 
power — was built Eleven years later, Arkwright had four or 
five thousand persona employed in various mills, though his 
patents were still contested. He sought partnerships with 
capitalists; they furnishing the money and he contributing 
his right to use his cotton machinery. In 1782 my grand- 
father and he had entered into such a partnership ; the waters 
of the CIyde,t about thirty miles above Glasgow, to be used 
as motive power. 

In 1784 a village and several large cotton mills were com- 
pleted. The site was a strip of valley land adjoining the 
river, about a mile from the ancient town of Lanark : and the 
entire waters of the Clyde, brought through a rock tunnel a 
thousand feet long, formed the mill-race. 

* The onoieat emblams of female iadnstr;, the distAff and spindle, have 
been in lue certaiiDl; more than three thousatid ;sBrs. At what period 
theee were eupsrBeded in India by the apinning-wheel is not ou record, 
but four hundred ;eaj« ago the spioniag-nhael was unknown in Europe, 
having first been used hj English workmen in tie reign of Henry VIII. 
For thirty centuriea (and how many more ne know not) the invention of 
the world found nothing better wherewith to manufacture thread than a 
email wooden wheel impelled by the foot on a treadle, and giving motion by 
a cord or bolt to a aiugle apindle. And now ! A oentury ainoe it woiild have 
required the manual labour of one-third the population of the world to 
supply aa much cotton yam aa ia turned out to-day by the cotton-mills of 
Great Britain alone. 

+ The moat important riTcr of Scotland, pasting by Lanark, Hamilton, 
Bothwell, and Qlaagow, and terminating at Greenock, ia the great estuary 
known as tlie Frith of Clyde. 
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Then, for the first time, Arkwright (not yet Sir Richard) 
came to Scotland to visit the nev manufactory. Taking a 
post-chaise from Glasgov, Mr Dale and he reached the euminit 
of the hill which commanded a view of the village, and on 
the gentle slopes of which were laid out small garden spots, 
separated by gravel paths. It was a fine summer evening. 
Getting out of the carriage, Mr Dale led his partner to a 
favourable point, whence could be seen not only the entire 
establishment, including the vast factory buildings, the 
mechanics' shops, the school-house, and the rows of stone 
dwellings for the work-people, but also the picturesque river 
winding its way below the mills between abrupt walls of 
shrub-covered rocks, the landscape bounded by a beautiful 
champaign country stretching out on the other bank. Well 
do I remember the scene ! 

" How does it suit you ) " my grandfather asked at length. 

Arkwright scanned the whole with a critical business eye 
for some time before he answered : " Capital ! that site was . 
selected with great judgment" 

" You like the way the streets are laid out and the mill 
buUdings placed 1 " 

" Very well — couldn't be better." 

" Each family in the village has one of these garden patches." 

"A very good idea." 

" We had to tunnel the rock for a long distance at a heavy 
expense ; but we gained a fall of twenty-six or twenty-eight 
feet" 

"It's a spot in a thousand," cried Arkwright. "Might 
have been made on purpose." 

" I'm glad you like it." 

"I do, very mucL" Then, after another long look over 
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the village and all ita tuirotuidiDgB, he added, pwstiog to a 
wooden cupola within which the factory bell was hung : " But 
that ugly steeple~or whatever it is— what made you put it 
off at the end of the building \ " 

" Why, where would you have it 1 " 

" Over the middle of the mill, of course," 

" I don't see any ' of course' about it. It's just right where 
it is," 

" You think so 1 " asked Arkwright. 

" To be sure I do, or 1 wouldn't have put it there," 

" Well, you've a curious idea of things. I'd like to hear 
a single good reason for having the thing stuck on to the 
end of that mill, the way you've got it." 

" If a man's so blind he can't see that was the proper place, 
it is na worth while finding him reasona for it." 

" Blind ! A maa with half an eye might have seen better. 
I don't care to argue with a man that hasn't more common- 
sense." 

This wae too much for my grandfather. "Arkwright," 
said he, " / don't care to have a man for a partner who would 
get stirred up anent such a trifle, and talk such nonsense 
about it too." 

" Neither do L So there's one thing we do agree about. 
I'm ready to sell out to you to-night." 

" Good I Let's get into the carriage and I'll show you all 
over the place. Then we'll go back to the auld town " (so 
Lanark was usually called), " get something to eat and a glass 
of toddy," — (my grandfather was a strictly temperate man, but 
no Scotchman in those days thought an occasional glass of 
Highland whiskey toddy an offence against temperance), — 
" and I dare say we can hit it off atween us." 
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That erring Richard Arkwright and David Dale dissolved 
partnership, the latter remaiuing sole proprietor of the village 
and mills of New Lanaric* 

If such an issue in so important a matter seem strange, it 
was yet natural enough, in the case of men bom and circum- 
stanced as these men had been. Successful strugglers both, 
through difficulty and opposition up to great snccess, accuB- 
tomod as both had been, from their youth, to take their own 
way and to find that way the fortunato one, they had become 
unused to contradiction. Men of strong, untrained energy, 
they had grown to be self-willed even in petty things. 

Their success in life, however, was not wholly due to character 
and abilities. The lines had fallen to them in wondrous 
places. They were pioneer workers in the richest mine ever 
opened to human enterprise. It had not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive the physical results that were to 
follow a contrivance simple almost to commonplace ; con- 
sisting, substantially, in the substitution of roDers, driven by 
machinery, for the human hand. That invention determined 
the fate of nations. Coupled with the modem application of 
steam, it was mainly instrumental in deciding the giant struggle 
between England and the first Napoleon. 

The soft fleece of the cotton plant is peculiar in character. 
When freed from seeds and impurities, its fine, strong fibres 
slip past each other readily, and can, with facility, he arranged 
so as to lie in parallel lines. In the earliest days the Hindoo, 
holding in his left hand a staff around one end of which was 
wrapped a portion of the vegetable fleece, drew out, with 

• This anecdote, which I have beard many times from my father's lips, 
nas confirmed to me, in all its eBseatial particulajs, by Hr John Wright, during 
the visit Ut him refeired to ab the commencement of this chapter. 
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forefinger and thumb moist and delicate, and then deftly 
twisted, the thread. After tens of centuries Arkwright Bub- 
atituted, for human forefinger and thumb, two sets of rollers, 
revolving with unequal velocity ; the lower roller of each 
pair fluted longitudinally, the upper covered with leather. 
This gave them a sufficient hold of the cotton as it passed 
between them. 

The space between the two pairs of rollers was made some- 
what greater than the length of the cotton fibre. The back 
pair, which received the cotton in the form of a band or 
ribbon, revolved much more slowly than the front pair, which 
delivered it. The effect was that, at the moment when this 
cotton ribbon was released from the grasp of the back pair of 
rollers, the front pair, because of their greater velocity, 
exerted upon it a slight, steady pull. The result of this was 
twofold : first to straighten out the fibres left crooked or 
double in the carding ; secondly, to elongate the line of 
cotton presented io the action of these rollers, and thus 
diminish its calibre. In other words, the front pair of 
rollers drew the cotton out, as the finger and thumb, puUing 
on the contents of the distaff had done ; but with far more 
rapidity and regularity than human fingers ever attained. 
This process was repeated through three machines, and 
the cotton band was thus reduced in thickness by suc- 
cessive attenuations, and was then loosely twisted in long, 
cylindrical revolving cans (made into r<mngs, the mill phrase 
was). By the front rollers of the last of these machines, 
usually called a throstle-frame, the cotton-cord was drawn out 
to the cahbre or fineness of the thread to be produced ; and 
underneath these rollers were stationary spindles (revolving 
with much greater velocity than the spindle of the cottager's 
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wheel had done) on which the hard-twiated thread wu finally 
wound.* 

In this way, by &n expedient so simple that a child may, 
at a glance comprehend its operation, each set of four rollers, 
thus arranged in pairs, took the place of a human being ; 
the metallic fingers, however, working much faster than 
those of flesh had done. The inanimate spinner, set in 
his &ame, with a hundred other similar workmen ranged 
in rank beside him, turned out in a day several times the 
length of thread which the most diligent house-wife, toiling 
at her solitary apinning-wheel from morning till night, had 
been able to produce. 

And each company of these aulomaia had, for its leader or 
captain, not an adult, female or male, but a child, perhaps ten 
or twelve years old. The urchin learued to direct the ranks 
of his subordinates with unfailing skill. He noted their 
shortcomings, corrected their blunders, supplied their defi- 
ciencies. If some thick, rough portion of yam escaped the 
iron lips, he caught and excluded it. If one of his automata 
suffered a thread to break, the child's quick eye detected it, 
and his deft fingers mended it {pieced it, as the mill phrase 
was) on the instant. 

* It need hardly be said, eicspt to those who hare nerer entered a cottoa 
factory or read tho details of its operations, that, bf an antecedent process, 
the raw cotton, after being cleansed and having its matted looks loosened 
and opened, and after being passed over cylindrical cards, wbetica it came 
out a thin brood sheet, was drawn together, converging into the continuous, 
soft, untwisted, coed, or rather thick ribbon, of which I have above spoken. 

BeooHSe the yam made on the throstle-frame bad a much harder twist 
than it had bean possible to give it b]i the treadle of the old spioniDg- 
wheel, it was found that it could be fitly used for warp, for which, up U> 
Arkwrighi's time, the weaver bad been compelled to employ linen thread 
alone. This was a great advance. 

I pass over the i^uestion whether thread-making by two sets of rollan 
was, originall;, Arkwrigbt's invention. We know that tt was he who first 
brou^t that wondertol adaptation into practical operation. 
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Thus a tinj BuperinteDdent, boy or girl, took the place of a 
multitude of adult work-people. Myself at the age of twenty- 
three superintending a manufacturing establishment where 
some fifteen hundred operatives were employed, I had a 
thousand opportunities to witness the skill and fidelity with 
which these child-rulera acquitted themselves. I found that 
each one of them, aided by the magical rollers, was even then 
producing as much, in any given time, as two hundred cottage 
spinners had done before Arkwright's day. 

It need hardly be said that, during the first years of such 
an industrial revolution, the profits, in large establishments, 
after making allowance for imperfect machinery and other 
accidents incident to every new scheme, were very great. 
The prices then obtained seem to ua now incredible. Yam, 
of a quality which in 1815 was sold for three shillings a pound, 
brought, in the infancy of the manufacture, as high as thirty 
shillings. The "British mulled muslins" which, when first 
manufactured, were eagerly bought up by the rich at two 
dollars and a half a yard, are now offered to the poor — of less 
durable quality, however — for six cents a yard J 

The population of New Lanark in 1784 was upwards of 
seventeen hundred, of whom several hundred were orphan 
children, from seven to twelve years of age ; these being pro- 
cured from the poor-houses of various parishes. It was, I 
believe, the largest cotton-spinning establishment at that time 
in Great Britain ; employing about a thousand work-people, 
The orphan children were comfortably cared for, and but 
moderately worked ; and they attended evening-school after 
the labour of the day was over. 

■ My grandfather remained sole proprietor for thirteen years; 
that is, untU 1797. He sought to make money, of course, as 
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■II buBinesa mea do ; but, according to the tefltimony of hia 
contemporaries, he was not willing to do bo at the expense of 
the comfort of his work-people. Many of the manufacturers 
of that day, urged by the dazzling prospects of fabulouB profits, 
became cruel taskmasterB ; demanding from children exer- 
tions which, even from adults, ought never to have been 
exacted. But David Dale was not one of those who, for gain, 
lay upon their fellows burdens grievouB and heavy to be borne. 
A tourist, visiting New Lanark in 1796, thuB describes its 
condition : — 

" Mr Dale deserves well of hia country, dispensing happi- 
ness and comfort to many of his fellow-creatures by his atten- 
tion not only to their health, but to their morals ; training 
them up in habits of industry, instructing them in the neces- 
sary branches of education, and instUling into their minds a 
knowledge of the important truths of Christianity. Four 
hundred children are entirely fed, clothed, and instructed at 
the expense of this venerable philanthropist. The rest live 
with their parents in neat comfortable habitations, receiving 
wages for their labour. The health and happiness depicted 
on the countenances of these children show that the proprietor 
of the Lanark Mills has remembered mercy in the midst of 
gain. The regulations here to preserve health of body and 
mind present a striking contrast to those of most large manu- 
factories in this kingdom, the very hotbeds of disease and 
contagion. It is a truth that ought to be engraved in letters 
of gold, to the eternal honour of the founder of New Lanark, 
that out of nearly three thousand children who have been at 
work in these mills throughout a period of twelve years, 
only fourteen have died, and not one has suffered criminal 
punishment." * 

* Life of Bobcrt Owen. Fhiladelphia, 186S. Fp. dl, S2. 
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The diaracter of the man is well illustrated by an incident 
vhich occuirecl, I know not at what precise date, hut eome 
years after New Lanark mills were in full operation, and when 
their owner ateady saw what a large fortune he was reaping 
from Arkwright's patent One of the principal factory build- 
ings was destroyed by fire, throwing some two hnndred and 
fifty persons out of employment. As soon as the news 
reached Mr Dale at Glasgow, where he then was, he hastened 
to the spot, and found the work-people lamenting their hard 
fate, and expecting to be turned adrift at once. He caused 
them to assemble in the principal school-room, and when he 
rose to speak many of them shed tears. After pausing to 
control his own emotion, he said, — the Scottish idiom mixing 
in, as it always did in familiar t^k with his own countrymen, 
especially when much moved, — - 

" Dinna greet, my children. You've helped me to muckle 
ailler by your labour ; and I can weel afford to spend some of 
it in taking care of you till that mill's built up and started. 
You shall bide where you are till then. I'll employ as many 
of you as I can in clearing off the rubbish and other jobs. 
But I'll pay you all the same wages you've had till now. And 
be gude bairoa till ye can go to work again. The Deil finds 
mischief, ye ken, for idle hands to do." 

It was long ere the mill was rebuilt and refitted ; for the 
construction of the new machinery, in those days, was a very 
tedious process, the demand exceeding the supply. Between 
twenty ajid thirty thousand dollars were expended before the 
people were again at work. I can well understand how the 
Tillagera, even in my day, had preserved the memory of my 
grandfather's very words, and were wont to speak of "gude 
David Dale" as the best man the sun ever shone upon. 
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From my father's autobiography, we learn that Mr Dale 
was very religious, being at the head of a sect of " Independ- 
ents ; " that he had charge of about forty churches in different 
parts of Scotland, and preached every Sunday to his congrega- 
tion in Glasgow.* These Independents were an order of Presby- 
terians, who, conscientiously believing that the Word of God 
should be taught to men without money aud without price, 
gave their pastors no salary nor other remuneration. Their 
preachers, in consequence, followed secular occupations ; some, 
like my grandfather, being merchants or manufacturers ; some, 
members of various professions ; while others, in humbler 
position, laboured, like Paul, with their hands. But after my 
grandfather's death, the sect over which he had presided fell 
off; the doctrine embodied in a well-known text prevaihng in 
spiritual matters; namely, that "the labourer is worthy of 
his hire." 

Strict Presbyterianism was my grandfather's belief, to the 
day of his death. But the abundant geniality of the man 
saved him from the intolerance, and the harshness towards 
offenders, which often aUy themselves with such a creed. My 
father, who knew him intimately for years, and who was 
himself, even then, outspoken in his heresies, testifies to his 
father-in-law's unfailing good temper. He says: "Mr Dale 
was one of the most liberal, conscientious, benevolent, and 
kind-hearted men I ever met with through my life : one 
universally respected for his simplicity and straightforward 
honesty of character. . . . From my marriage to his death 
he and I never exchanged one unpleasant expression or unkind 
word. Yet our religious opinions were widely different, and 
we distinctly knew this difference." t My father mentions, 

* Lite of Robert Owen, written by hinueU. London, 1857 ; p. 71. 
+ Auiobiogr^hy, pp. 71, 72. 
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also, that Mr Dale was wont to close their frequent dlHcnssiona 
kindly and afFectioaately, with some such expression as " Thoa 
needeat be very right, for thou art very positive," which waa 
doubtless quite true, 

A trifliug tradition, current in the family, illustrates his 
good-natured mode of dealing with sinners. Passing down 
the garden behind hia house in Charlotte Street, early one 
morning, he discovered, crouched behind a large gooseberry- 
bush, a man with a bag evidently half filled with what in that 
country is a favourite fruit. Mr Dale stepped quietly np to 
him, kid his hand on his shoulder, and — adopting a friendly 
Scottish mode of address toward one of inferior rank — asked : 
' Honest man, what are ye aboot there 1 " The culprit, con- 
founded, stammered out some apology about his being very 
hungry, to which my grandfather replied : " Aweel, tak the 
berries and gang yer way ; but think o' yor soul, man, and 
steal nae mair." A lad, who chanced to be in the vicinity, 
overheard and repeated this conversation ; and when the 
story got wind, David Dale's notion of an "hmest. man" 
excited many a smile among the friends who loved him. 
Like most of his countrymen he had a quick sense of the 

ludicrous, and keenly enjoyed a joke, even at his own expense. 

One fine winter morning— being then advanced in years and 

baving become quite corpulent, especially around the waist — 

he appeared in his business office in St Andrew Square, his 

clothes bespattered with snow. 

" Hae the bairns been snowballing ye, Mr Dale 1" laughingly 

asked an old Mend who had been awaiting his arrival. 

" Hoot no," replied my grandfather ; " but it's slippery, 

and I just fell doon on the sma'" (small) "of my 

back." 
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" Weel, that's news to tne, auld fiiend," rejoined the other ; 
" I never benned afore that ye had a atna' to yer back." 

When my grandfather came home to the fiunily dinner that 
day, he repeated the jest with great glea 

He "woa generous to the poor, almost to a fault ; " giving 
away," my father aaya, " large sums, often in mistaken chari- 
ties."* My mother estimated that he must have expended 
for benevolent purposes, in the course of his life, more than a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Such a man — rich but open-handed, determined yet tender, 
sturdily upright but merciful to those who went astray, 
eminently religious yet feeling kindly toward those who 
differed from him in opinion, simple, humorous, familiar with 
all, high and low — was just the character to be appreciated by 
his countrymen. There were more distinguished men in Scot- 
land, toward the close of the last century, than David Dale j 
but not one, perhaps, more generaUy loved. His to^vnsmen 
mourned his death, whiah occurred in 1806, as a public 
calajuity ; and every shop in Glasgow was closed on the day 
of his fiineraL 

That funeral is, of all my childish recollections, one of the 
earliest and most distinct. I was then between four and five 
years old, for I was born November 7, 1801 ; and, as usually 
happens as to events dating from such an age, things import- 
ant and unimportant retain their places with equal persist- 
ence. The coming from the tailor's of a suit of black, the 
unprecedented fact that I was hurriedly dressed in it the 
moment it arrived; the stream of visitors, the unexampled 
stir in the house aud the vast assemblage around it ; the show, 
the carriages, and the interminable procession ; the long walk, 
• Aatobiographj, p. 71. 
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Tith my hand in my father's, just behind the hearse; the 
crowda along every street as we passed on — all remain vividly 
stamped on my memory, as if of yesterday. A siore dim 
reminiscence is of my grandfather himself; hie gold-headed 
cane ; bis portly fonn filling the large easy-chair ; then the 
hand on my head and the face lighted up with kindness — the 
nicest face, I thought, in the world — that always welcomed 
me when I was brought to see him and talk with him in the 
parlour after dinner. 

The next event that comes in lifelike traits before me, 
dating about a year later, is a visit to Eosebank, my grand- 
Other's country seat on the banks of the Clyde, some four 
miles above Glasgow. It was occupied, at that time, by four 
maiden aunts, who vied with each other in efforts to spoil 
their eldest nephew — not without success. 

The sky-bom charm that hallows certain familiar spotfi is a 
current phrase, not always meaning much. But the strange 
glamour under which my young eyes regarded what then 
seemed veritable fairy-land— the quaint, old-fashioned mansion, 
with its honeysuckle-shaded porcb, its pointed gables, its 
dormer-windows, the sunk area that surrounded it like a moat, 
its unexpected nooks and comers, and its perfume of migno- 
nette from boxes set in window^ills ; then the marvellous 
garden in Irsnt, with its succession of terraces, its gigantic 
evergreen hedges, its enigmatical sun-dial, its wonderful bowl- 
ing green, and its wilderness of roses, with a thousand un- 
known flowers beside ; again, off to the left, the long, dim, 
pleached avenue of venerable beeches, with a ha-ha stone fence 
on one side, whence a spacious lawn swept down to the river- 
bank ; then, farther off beyond the garden, a mysteriously 
shaded winding road that led down, through a dark valley. 
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to another part of the Clyde — \)aa inexplicable glamour, I say, 
vhich invested all this, made the place, for me, an abode of 
bliss apart ftom the real world : its trees, its flowers, its 
mystical paths, all its accessories and its surroundings, like 
none other upon eariJi ; instinct with vagne fancies, feelings, 
obscure emotions, the lik« of which I may realise in the next 
world, but have never found since in this. 

There was, too, an element of wonder, rising 'to awe, that 
intervened among gentler excitements. A mUo or more dis- 
tant and on the opposite side of the river loomed up the 
"Clyde Iron Works," a large establishment with extensive 
foundries and rolling-mills. Its fires never went out ; and 
the red flames that shot from its tall chimneys lit up, with 
lurid glare, the night landscape. I had never seen or heard 
of anything like it ; I had no distinct idea what was going on 
there-; and, when 1 gazed on it through the darkness, the 
scene called np the pictores which my good mother had 
deemed it her duty to set before me, of a burning helL Fancy 
peopled its mysterious regions of fire and smoke with grim, 
swart, unearthly figures, like the demons I had been told of, 
as inhabiting the Brimstone Lake. 

But these visions vanished when day dawned on my feiry 
world. All was rose-hued then. 

tVhat influence a brief episode in my life at Rosebank may 
have had in colouring its day dreams I cannot tell; nor 
whether the incident itself was due to impulses inherited, 
in somewhat precocious phrase, &om my ancestor, the Life 
Guardsman. I had wandered off alone, one sunny day, into the 
shady Beach Walk, some distance from the house. There I 
met a certain little maid, a stray from a neighbouring farat- 
honse (five past, she told me, her last birthday), very neatly 
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dressed in tartan, and, to my thinking, the prettiest creature 
my eyes had ever seen. We were soon well acquainted, walk- 
ing up and down the ancient avenue, as older lovers no doubt 
had done before us. After a time it occurred to us that we 
might be intruded on in so public a place. Just back of the 
Beach Walk was a tall, thick hawtiiom hedge, in which we 
found a gap krge enough for a Newfoundland dog to creep 
through. This admitted us to a meadow in which the grass 
was nearly as high as our heads, and th»e we found a charm- 
ing resting-pla«e, where, day after day, we used to spend 
hours together ; terribly afraid, at first, of being found out ; 
but finally gaining confidence in. the verdant screen that 
sheltered us. 

If we had been readers of Campbell, we might have called 
to mind that description of his (carped at by Byron in one of 
his cynical moods) touching a sequestered spot " where tran- 
sport and security entwine;" but I am not sure whether, at 
that time, the lines Were written. My little love was some- 
what coy at first ; but aftOT we had feithfully promised each 
other that we woold be married as soon as we " grew big," 
we came to an excellent understanding, and had long talks 
about the sort of house we were to have built, and the nice 
time we were to have in it together when it was finished. 

Our nest was never discovered ; and the birds singing is 
the fragrant hedge near by, were not more blithe-hearted 
than we. Our love was warm and honest, and so were the 
tears we shed, when at last, after a few weeks — altogether too 
short weeks they were — our prospects d domestic happines- 
were broken in upon, and I had to leave my land of enchants 
ment for the workaday world at New Lanark— or rather at 
Braxfield, for that was then my father's residence. 
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Robert Owen, bom in Newtown, North Wales, in 1771, was, 
like my grandfather, a self-made man. His specific plans, as a 
Social Beformer, proved on the whole and for the time, a 
failure ; and this, for lack of cnltivated judgment and critical 
research, and of accurate knowlec^ touching what men had 
thought and done before his time ; also because he strangely 
overrated the ratio of human progress ; but more especially, 
perhaps, because, nntil late in life, he ignored the spiritual 
element in man as the great lever >A civilised advancement. 
Yet with such earnestness, sudi vigour, sueh indomitable per- 
severance, and such devotion and love for hia race did he 
press, throughout half a century, theso plans on the public, 
and'so much practical truth was there, mixed with visionaiy 
expectation, that his name became known, and the influence 
of his teachings has been more or less felt, over the civilised 
world. A failure in gross has been attended by sterling 
incidental successes ; and toward the great idea of co-operation 
— quite impracticable, for the present at least, in the form he 
conceived it — there have been, even since his death, very con- 
siderable advances made, and generally recognised by earnest 
men, as eminently useful and important. 

His father, fdso named Itobert Owen, seems originally to 
have been what nsed to be called a man of substance; but 
having lost in a lawsuit — as he believed through bribery of 
the lawyer he employed — an estate worth five hundred pounds 
a year,* he afterwards made a modest living in the saddlery 
and ironmongery bu^n^S. Of his ancestors, I know nothing, 
save what my father has vaguely left on record in his Auto- 
biography. He tells us that, at the age of nine, he was the 
daily companion of a young gentleman, ten years older than 

* Tb« probable equiralent, in our day, of fira thousand dollars' rentaL 
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himself, Mr James Donne, then etudjing at Oxford or Cam. 
bridge, for the church. The theological student afterwards 
became Dr Doune of Oswestry, well known and highly 
respected for his learning and research. In 1817, when all 
England was stirred up by my &tlier'a public speeches to 
thousands at the City of London Tavern, Dr Donne wrote to 
him stating that, in the course of his genealogical studies, he 
had traced my father's pedigree in regular descent, &om the 
native princes of North Wales, and offering to send him par- 
ticulars.* My father, at that time engrossed by the exciting 
delusion that he was about suddenly to revolutionise society 
and reform the world, " cared," Galliolike, " for none of these 
things," and overlooked the friendly offer. If the Doctor ever 
sent him a chart <A the fanuly tree, the matter has not come 
to my knowledge. 
At the age of ten, his travelling expenses i>aid and ten 

' I tear the luie may hare nm lock b> a certain tmcnlent hero, sung b; 
Gray (translating from Owalohmai, the sou of Uelir) in the ode beginmng : — 
" Owen's praise demands my song, 
Owen swift and Owen strong ; 
Fairest flower of Rodericti's stem, 
Gwyneth's shield and Britajn'9 gem. 
Lord of erery regal art. 
Liberal baud and open heart." 
The drawback is that this " dragon-son of Uona" was chiefly fsjned for his 
" wide-wasting sword ; " as the succeeding lines (describing a famous battle, 
gained by him in 1157, orer the combined forces of Iceland, Deninark, and 
Korway) indicate : — 

" Checked by the torrent-tide of blood. 
Backward Meinai rolls his flood ; 
While heaped, his master's feet aroand. 
Prostrate warriors gnaw the ground." 
And, in the original, the concluding sentimeat is : " And the glory of our 
Prince's wide-wasting sword shall be oelebrated in a hundred languages, to 
give bim praise." 

Owyneth is the ancient name for North Wales. Owen succeeded hi 
father, Chiffith ap Cynon, in the principality of North Wales, A.11. 1137. 
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dollars in hie pocket, Eobert Owea found himBelf in London, 
whither lie had been ^ent, to the care of an elder brother, to 
push hia fortune." Six weeks afterwarda, he obtained a 
eitnation aa shopboy with an honest, kind Scotchman, Mr 
James M'Guffog, a linen-draper of Stamford, lincolnshire, 
where he remained fonr years : the first year for board and 
lodging only ; afterwards with a salaiy added, of eight pounds 
the second year, and a gradual increase thereafter, — an inde- 
pendence for the child, who thenceforth maintained himsel£ 
The labour was moderate, averaging eight hours a-day. 
M'Gnffog was childless, but he adopted a niece, two years 
younger than his Welsh apprentice; and, between the two 
children, there grew up a warm friendship. When my father 
finally decided, at fourteen years of age, to return to London, 
he and the family parted with mutual regrets. 

He then became salesman in the long-established haber- 
dashery house of Flint and Palmer, on Old London Bridge. 
There he had twenty-flve pounds a-year, with board and 
lodging ; but he was occupied often till one or two o'clock in 
the morning, arranging and replacing goods, bo that he was 
scarcely able to crawl, by aid of the balusters, up to bed. 
The details of the morning toilet I give in his own words : 
" We were up, had breakfast, and were dressed to receive 
customers at eight ; and dressing then was no slight affair. 
Boy as 1 was, I had to wait my turn for the hairdreaser to 
powder and pomatum and curl my hair, — two large curls on 
each aide, and a stifT pigtEul, — and until all this was nicely 
done, no one thought of presenting himself behind the 



He endured this ceremonious slavery for half a year ; then 
* Autobiognidif p. 19. 
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found another, easier situation, and a larger salary, with Mr 
Satterfield, in Manchester, which he kept for four years, and 
until he was between eighteen and nineteen. 

His life, 60 far, had been passed entirely in subordinate 
positions ; in which, however, he acquired habits of regulated 
industry, strict order, and persistent attention to businees. 

For a few months after this he was in partnership with a. 
Mr Jones, manufacturing cotton machinery. While thus 
engaged, he received a cordial letter from his former master, 
M'Guffog, now become old and wealthy, with a proposal, if 
Owen would join him in business, to supply all the capital and 
give him half the profits at once ; and with the further inti- 
mation, that he would surrender the entire establishment to 
him in a few years. It appears that the niece had conceived 
a childish attachment to her playmate, though the object of 
her affection did not discover that she had, till many years 
afterwards ; and, perhaps, a knowlei^ of this may have in- 
fluenced the uncle, "If Ihadaecepted,"says my father in his 
Autobiography, " I should'most likely have married the niece, 
and lived and died a rich Stamford linen-draper." Why, then 
only nineteen years old, he refused an offer in every way so 
eligible does not appear. If, as is probable, he then expected , 
large profits &om his present enterprise, he soon discovered 
his mistake ; separating from his partner, in whom he had lost 
confidence, after a few months, and taking as his share of 
stock, three mule-machines only. 

With these, however, he did well ; engaging three men to 
work them and superintending the business himself. He 
bou|^t ravings at twelve shillings a pound, and sold themt 
spun into thread, for twenty-two shillings ; thus gaining two 
dollars on each pound of yam be turned out. At these rates. 
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the profits soon ran up to thirty dollars a-week ; a feet which 
lets one into the secret of the enormous fortnnes then made in 



Some months passed, when, one Monday morning, he read 
an advertisement by a Mr Drinkwater, a wealthy merchant 
and manufactorer, for a factory manager. A sudden impulse 
induced fiitir ta present himself, aoi, applicant for the place. 

" Yon are too young," waa Mr Drinkwater's curt objection. 

"They nsed to object to me," add my father, "on that 
score four or five years ago ; but I did not expect to have it 
brought up now." 

" Why, what age are you % " 

"I shall be twenty in May next" 

" How often do you get drunk in th« week % " 

My father blushed scarlet. " I never," he said indignantly, 
" was- drunk in cay life." 

This seemed to produce a good imppeesiMi. The next 
question was : " What salary do you ask % " 

" Three hundred a yea- " (that is, three hundred pounds ; 
as much as from two to three thousand dollars to-day). 

" Three hundred a year I Why, Tve had I don't know how 
many after the place here, this morning ; and all their askings 
together wouldn't come up to what you want," 

"Whatever others may ask, I cannot take less. I am 
making three hundred a year by my own business." 

" Can you prove that to me V 

" Certainly. My books will show." 

" ril go with you, and you shall let me see them." 

He inspected them, was so far satisfied ; and then my father 
referred hun to Satterfield, M'GufFog, and Flint and Palmer, 

Ten days later Bobert Owen was installed manager of what 
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went by the name o£ the " Bani Top Mill." A raw youth, 
■whose entire experience in the operations of cotton-Bpinning 
waa limited to the running of three mule*, — who had never 
entered a lai^ factory in his life,— found himself suddenly 
at the head of five hundred work-people. It might conceal 
his ■first blunders, hut in reality it added to the difficulty of 
the position, that Mr Lee, the- working partner and a practical 
cotton-spinner, had just formed another business connection, 
and deserted Mr Ikinkwater, who, though an experienced 
fustian manufacturer and a succes^ul importing merchant, 
knew nothing j^actically of the new manufacture then craning 
into Togue. 

It was the turning-point in my father's fortunes. There is 
not, probably, one young man in a thousand, coming suddenly 
to a charge bo arduous and f<»^ which no previoos training had 
fitted him, who would not have miscarried, and been dia- 
miased ere a month had passed. But Bobert Owen had 
received from nature rare administrative capacity, large human 
sympathy, and a winning way with those be employed. Fop 
six weeks, he t^ls us, he went about the factory, looking 
grave ; saying little-, hut silently inspecting everything j 
answering requests for instructions as laconically as possible, 
and giving no direct order in all that time ; at night studying 
Mr Lee's notes and drawings of machinery. Then he took 
the reins, and so managed matters that in six months there 
was not, in Manchester, a more orderly or better-disciplined 
factory. He had gained the good-will of employer and work- 
people ; and had greatfy improved the quality and reputation 
of the Bank Top yam. He had also become an excellent 
judge of cotton; and, early in 1791, he bought, from a Mr 
Bobert Spear, the two first hags of American Sea Island 
cotton ever imported into England. 
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Then, one day, Mr Drinkwater sent for him to hia country 
reaidence. He describee his feelings when he received the 
unexpected invitation. "An ill-educated, awkward youth," 
he calls himself; " alive to his defects of education ; speaking 
ungrammatically a sort of Welsh-English ; sensitive among 
strangers and dissatisfied with his own speaking and acting 
when in company: then also painfully subject to blushing, 
which no effort of his could prevent."* (His eldest son, 
Kobert Dale, inherited in full both bashfulneea and ungovern- 
able blushing; but I have bravely got over the. first; and 
though I have not lost the habit of blushing, it is in moderation 
and no longer with painful conscioitsness.) 

Mr Drinkwater had an offer to make to his young mani^r, 
— a salary of four hundred pounds for the second year, five 
hundred for the third; after that, a partnership with him- 
self and his two sons, with a fourth of the profits. It was 
gratefully accepted, and the contract signed ere they parted. 

It was during the period of this contract that my father, 
boarding in Brazen Nose Street, Manchester, at the same 
house as Bobert Fulton, of steamboat celebrity, became in- 
timate with that inventor, then much straightened for means, 
He advanced to Fulton, at various times, to aid the " project 
of running boats independent of locks," the sum of a hundred 
and seventy pounds. Of this the other repaid him sixty 
pounds in 1797 ; but was never able to acquit the remainder 
of the debt 

The contract with Drinkwater was never fulfilled. Before 

the third year closed there was a new son-in-law, who wished 

to take my father's place as partner. Mr Drinkwater offered 

any salary that my father might name a« manager, if the 

" 'ABtobiograpby, p. 3L 
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partnership was waived. In reply, my father, who had hia 
contract with him, thruet it into the fire, saying : " I desire 
no partnership in any case where it ia unwelcome ; but I 
decline to continue manager." And all Mr Drinkwater could 
obtain from him was a promise to remain till some one eke 
could be found to fill hia place. 

But by this time, my father's name was up as one of the 
best fine-cotton spinners in England, and offers of partnership 
flowed in upon him. He finally connected himself, in the 
spring of 1797, with two rich and long-established firms, 
Borrodaile and Atkinson of London, and the Bartons of 
Manchester, under the name of the "Chorlton Twist Com- 
pany." Soon after, business took bim to Scotland ; and there, 
both aa regards his domestic life and his future career, public 
and private, he met his fate. 

A sister of the Eobert Spear above mentioned happened, 
at that time, to be on a visit to my grandfather; and my 
father, walking near the Cross of Glasgow one day, met and 
recognised her. She introduced him to a young lady who 
was with her, Miss Ann Caroline Dale, David Dale's eldest 
daughter; and, turning, he walked with the ladies some 
distance. Miss Dale and the young cotton-spinner seemed to 
have been mutually attracted from the first. She offered him 
an introduction to her uncle, then manager of her father's 
establishment at Ifew Lanark ; suggesting at the same time 
that the Falls of Clyde, a mile or two beyond the mill, were 
well worth seeing. The offer was eagerly accepted, and the 
lady then added that, when he had made the trip, she would 
be glad to hear from bim how he liked it. 

Of course he called, on his return to Glasgow, to render 
thanks for her kindness. Fortune favoured the young peojde. 
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Mr Dale was abeent ; the morning was fine ; a walk in the 
" Green" (the pajk of Glasgow) was proposed, and my father 
accompanied Miss Dale and her sisters to the banks of the 
Clyde, The young lady dropped a hint — ^not quite as broad 
as Desdemona's — that they would probably be walking there 
early nert day. 

But "on this hint" my father, less adventurous than 
Othello, spake not. He joined the party, indeed; but the 
day after he returned to his snug bachelor quarters at a 
country house called Greenheys, near Manchester. 

The standing and reputation of David Dale dismayed him ; 
not alone his wealth, his eminence as a macufacturer, his pro- 
minence as a popular preacher and bounteous philanthropist, 
his position as chief of the two directors in the Glasgow branch 
of the Eoyal Bank of Scotland ; but, more than these, his 
former station as one of the ms^strates of Glasgow. 

We of America are unfavourably situated at this day to 
ap|)reciate the exalted respect with which the magistrates of 
Scotland's chief cities were then regarded, and which, to a 
great extent, they have retained till now. During a week 
which I spent, in 1859, with Robert Chamb^^, the well- 
known author and publisher, at his Edinburgh residence, I 
questioned him closely as.te the manner in which the munici- 
pal affairs of the city were conducted. His replies surprised 
me. " I have never," he said, " heard even a suspicion 
whispered affecting the unblemished integrity of our city 
magistrate. There is not a man who would daro approach 
one of them with any offer or suggestion touching official 
action inconsistent with the strictest honour. He would know 
-that if he did he might expect to have a servant rung for, and 
bidden to show him into the street." 
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" And thecoEtracts," I asked, "by the City Coimcila, as 
for building, Btreet alterations, and the like, — how are they 
managed!" 

" With better judgment, and more economy, it is generally 
admitted, than the average of contracts by private individuals." 

"Who are these incorruptible men! What are their 
antecedents % " 

" Usually gentlemen who have made large fortunes here ; 
eminent merchants and manulactmrers, or others who have 
retired, perhaps, from active business, and who consider it 
the crowning glory of their lives to take place among the 
magistracy of Edinburgh." 

I must have smiled sadly, I suppose, for Chambers asked : 
" You are thinking of New York and some others of your own 
cities, with their universal suffrage t " 

"Yes." 

But my father was thinking of a Glasgow magistrate, such 
as held office toward the close of the last century; and he 
despaired of winning the great man's daughter. Nor is it 
likely that he would have seriously attempted the citadel, had 
it not been betrayed by tbe sympathetic imprudence of one of 
its fair allies. 

Miss Spear, probably taking compassion on my father's 
lonely condition, told tales out of school. 

" I could let you into a secret worth knowing," she said to 
him one day ; " I don't think I ought to tell it, but it would 
make you very happy." 

Of course my father earnestly begged to be made happy, 
and solemnly promised to make no improper use of what 
might be revealed. 

Then it came out that when my father, the first time he 
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walked with Misa Spear and her Scotch &iend, had parted 
from them. Miss Dale had made special inquiry as to who and 
what that Englishman waa ; and that, when her curiosity was 
satisfied, she had confessed to her friend, after a pause : 
" Well, I don't know how it is, hut it seems to me, if I ever 
marry, that is to be the man." 

This breach of confidence by Miss Spear caused a third visit 
to Glasgow, and more walks on the Green, After a while the 
younger sisters — discreet girls ! — got into the way of straying 
off, and giving my father a chance. The great life question 
was put, and the lady answered, like a dutifid child : "You 
must get my father's consent, or you can never have mine," 
adding, however, like a dear, frank girl as she was : " I dare 
say he won't agree ; and if he doesn't, I do not intend to 
marry at all," 

I should be ashamed of my father, had he not found some 
way out of the difficulty. But he was equal to the occasion. 
He had heard a vague report about the Lanark mills being 
for sale, and he resolved to make that a pretext for calling on 
the old gentleman. When he asked Mr Dale's terms, the 
reply was : " Why, ywt don't want to buy them. You're too 
young." 

" But Tm in partnership with older men who have capital 
enough. We are cotton-spinncra ourselves." 

" Have you seen New Lanark I " 

My father said he had taken a cursory view of it 

" Well, have a good look at it ; see your partners, and 
hring them to me if they want to buy," 

My father thought this was a put off; but as Mr Dale gave 
him a letter authorizing him to examine every part of the 
works, he posted to Kew Lanark at once, went over the mills 
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and Tork-shopa thoroughly, ajid came to the conclusion 
(perhaps thinking of Miss Dale the while) that the property 
was a desirable purchaso. 

On his return to Mwichester, he brenght over his partners 
to his views, and persuaded two of thetn to return with him 
to Glasgow. After brief negotiatitHt, they purchased the 
entire establishniMit for sixty thousand pounds. This was in 
the summer of 1797. 

The outworks were carried, but still the garrison held out. 
Miss Ann had spoken to her father trf the suitor who had 
won her beart. But David Dale, like many of his country- 
men, had bis. prejudices against the English (shared by his 
grandson, Robert, in the nursery, »sA fts- years after) as the 
oppressors of their nflrtbem neighhoors and the murderers of 
William Wallace. He felt disposed to resent the attempt of 
a Vxni louper (foreign interloper) to carry off one of his 
daughters. So the lady wrote to her lover, saying, that he 
would have to resign her, and advising him to look for 
a better wife in England. Later, when they met at New 
Lanark she repeated to him the assurance that, as her father 
held out against thmr anion, she would never marry. 

But my father, as might be expected in a character so 
strongly stamped as his with perseverance, had no idea of 
condemning his ladye-love to a life of celibacy. Two years 
brought great changes. A Mr Scott Moncrief, co-director 
with my grandfather in the Eoyal Bank, and his wife, were 
won over by the young couple to their interests. The lover 
had frequently to meet Mr Dale on business, and took pains 
to please him; the young lady adhered to her resolution, 
refusing several eligible offers ; and the father was indulgent, 
calling to mind what a faithful little housekeeper his daughter 
C 
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h&d been to him. And bo it was brought about that, on the 
30th September^ 1796, Miss Dale became Mrs Bobert Owen. 

The Rev. Mr Balfour, of the Scottish Idrk, officiated. He 
bade the bride and btidegrbotn stand lip, and asked thpm, 
respectively, if -they took each other as husband and wife. 
They nodded assfent, and hd added : " Then you're married ; 
you may take your seats." When my father expressed his 
suTpriee^ Mr Balfour replied : " I usually explain to the young 
couple the duties of married life ; but with Mr Dale present, 
and to his children, I could not presume to do what he 
doubtless has already and much better don&" Sutely a 
modest and sensible speech^ 

For a few months my fathet rtmained man^^er of the 
Chorlton Mills, Then his partners wished him to take charge 
of New Lanark ; which he did, at the commencement of the 
present century — about the first of January, 1800. 

At iirst, the newly married couple spent their winters in 
Charlotte Street, and their summers in a cottage, with garden 
attached, near the centre of New Lanark. Butj after a few 
years, my father took a long lease of Braxfield, a country-seat 
about a quarter of a mile from the village, belonging to Lord 
Braxfield, a judge of the Supreme Court of Scotland. 

And thus it happened that it v&s, to Braxfield House I 
returned, when I had taken leave of my indulgent aunts and 
of that charming little country maiden, at Kosebauk. 
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I MUST have been, from my earliest years, a very self-willed 
youngster. I recollect my mother telling me of some of lier 
troubles, dating from the time when I wa.'s still unable to 
walk ; the old story of the baby screaming persistently, if 
refused anything he had set his little heart on. Very gentle 
though she was, the doctrine of innate depravity, in which 
she had been bred, urged her to slap me into quiet But my 
father — an advocate of system, and an undoubting believer in 
his favourite tenet, that "man's character is formed for him, 
not by him " — stoutly opposed that. Yet the screams, when- 
ever my mother objected to having her lace collar torn, or a 
teacup, of some old cbina-set, snatched from the table and 
flung to the floor, remained a stubborn reality which no 
theory could get over ; and it seriously disturbed my father as 
well OS the rest of the house. Something must be done. 

" When the chUd screams from temper, my dear Caroline " 
(my father thought my mother's middle name more romantic 
than the plain Ann ; but I think I should have called her 
Anme), — ■" when the child scieams, aet him in the middle of 
the nursery floor, and be sure you don't take him up till he 
stops crying." 

" But, my dear, hell go on crying by the hour." 

" Then let him cry." 
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" It may hurt his little lungs, and perliapB throw him into 
BpasniB." 

" I think not At all events it will hurt him more if he 
grows up an ungovernable boy. Man is the creature of cir- 
cumBtances." 

My mother, who had been a dutiful daughter, was also an 
obedient wife, and she bad great respect for my father's judg- 
ment — in temporal matters. So the next time I insisted on 
trying innocent experiments on teacup or collar, I was carried 
off to the nursery and set down, screaming lustily, on mid- 
floor. 

My mother must have suffered dreadfully for the next hour; 
but soon after that the fury of disappointment wore itself out, 
and I dropped asleep on the pillow behind ma 

This punishment had to be repeated five or six times. My 
mother was beginning to despair, when she found, one day, 
to her great relief, that baby could be crossed in his wishes, 
and made to give up, with just a little fretting. After a time 
even the fretting ceased. The infant culprit had learned a 
great lesson in life, — submission to the inevitable. 

This was all very well : but the temper remained, and cul- 
minated, six or seven years after the nursery experiments, in 
a fit of indignant rage, after this wise. 

Bmxfield House waa situated about half way between the 
village of New Lanark and the ancient shire-town of Lanark. 
The latter is ^med in Scottish history ; and on " the Moor " 
near to it wappin-schaws used to be held in the olden time. 
There was no post-office in the village, and one of the supple- 
mentary workmen there, a certain James Dunn, an old spinner 
who had lost an arm by an accident in the mills, was our 
letter-carrier, — the bearer of a handsome leather bag with gay 
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bra^B padlock, which gave him a sort of official dignitf in the 
eyes of the rising generation ; and by this time there were 
some three or four young vine-shoota growing up around the 
Owen family table. 

If James Dunn had lost one arm, he made excellent use 
of the other j conatructing bows and arrows and fifty other 
nice things, fur our delectation, and thus coming into dis- 
tinguished favour. One day he gave me a clay pipe, showed 
me how to mis soap- water in due proportion, and then, for the 
first time in our lives, we children witnessed the marvellous 
rise, from the pipe-bowl, of the brightly variegated bubble ; 
its slow, graceful ascent into upper air ; and, alas ! its sudden 
disappearance, at the very olimaz of our wonder. My delight 
was beyond aU bounds ; and ao was my gratitude to the one- 
armed magician. I take credit for this last sentiment, in ex- 
tenuation of the crime which was to follow. 

"We had in the house a sort of odd-job boy, who ran errands, 
helped occasionally in stables, carried coals to the fires, and 
whose early-moniing duty it was to clean the boots and shoes 
of the household. His parents had named him, at the fount, 
after the Macedonian conqueror ; but their son, unlike King 
Philip's, Bufi'ered nicknaming, or at least contraction of his 
baptismal title into Sandy. 

Sandy, according to my recollection of him, was the worst 
of bad boys. His chief pleasure seemed to consist in invent- 
ing modes of vexing and enraging us ; and he was quite 
ingenious in his tricks of petty torture. Add to this, that he 
was most unreasonably jealous of James Dunn's popularity ; 
especially when we told him, as we often did, that we hated 
him. 

One day my brother William, a year younger than myself, 
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and I had been out blowing soap-bubbles ("all by ourselves," 
BB we were wont to boast, in proof of our proficiency), and 
had returned triumphant. In the courtyard we met Sandy, 
to whom, forgetting, for the moment, by-gone squabbles, we 
joyfully related our exploits, and broke out into praises of the 
pipe-giver as the nicest man that ever was. That nettled the 
young scamp, and he began to abuse our well-beloved post- 
carrier as a " lazy loun that hadna' but yin arm, and could do 
naething with the tither but cowp letters into the post-office 
and make np bairns' trashtrie," 

This incensed me, and I suppose I must have made some 
bitter reply; whereupon Sandy snatched the richly prized 
pipe from my hand, deliberately broke off its stem close to 
the bowl, and threw the fragments into what we used to call 
the "shoe-hole : " that contemptuous appellation designating 
a small outhouse, hard by, where our tonnentor discharged 
hia duties as shoe-black. 

Unwilling to be set down as tell-tales, we said not a word 
about this to father or mother. Bat when, an hour later, I 
burst into tears at the sight of James Dunn, I had to tell him 
our story. He made light of it, wisely remarking that there 
were more pipes in the world ; and, shouldering his post-bag, 
went off to the "auld town." If my readers can look back 
fer enough into their early years, they may imagine my joyfui 
surprise when, on his return, he presented me with another 
pipe. 

I took it up to an attic room of which I had the run when 
I wished to be alone ; locked the door, with a vague feeling 
as if Sandy were at my heels ; sat down and gazed on the 
regenerated treasure. The very ditto of the pipe I had tear- 
fitlly mourned I bran new, just from the shop. But the 
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delight its first eight bad given me faded whea I thought of 
the sacrifices that dear, good man had been making for my 
sake. It was bo generous of him to give me the first pipe 1 
I had no idea whatever of its money value ; to me it was 
beyond price. Then here his generosity had been taxed a 
second time. Again he had been spending for me out of bis 
vages, which I supposed must be small, since he had only 
one arm to work with. And who had been the cause of all 
this woful self-immoUtion t Th^t vile, cruel, rascally Sandy ! 
To him it was due that James Dunn had felt compelled to 
make a second purchase, — to the stinting, perhaps, of his poor 
wife and cbUdren ! And — who could tell t — the same malig- 
nant ill'tum might be repeated again and again. Ah ! then 
mj indignation rose, till I could bear the heart-beats. 

I remember distinctly that no plans of revenge had arisen 
in my mind caused by the destruction of my first pipe, bow- 
ever enraged I was at the perpetrator of that outrage. It waa 
only when I found one of my dearest friends thus plundered, 
on my account, that my wrath, roused to white heat, gave 
foith vapours of vengeance. 

I brooded over the matter all day, so that I must needs 
plead guilty to malice aforethought Toward evening my 
plans took shape ; and, ere I slept, which was long after I 
went to bed, every detail had been arranged. My adversary 
was a lai^e, stout, lubberly fellow, more than twice my age ; 
and I had to make up in stratagem for my great inferiority 
in itrength. 

Uext morning, before the nursery-maid awoke, I crept 
furtively from bed, dressed in silence, descended to the court- 
yard, and armed myself with a broom : not one of your light, 
modern, broom-corn aSaiia, but a downright heavy implement. 
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with a stout handle and heavy wooden cross-head attached, 
set with bristles. It was as much as I could do to wield it. 

Then I reconnoitred the enemy's camp. No Sandy yet in 
the " shoe-hole " ! I went in, set the door ajar, and took post, 
with uplifted weapon, behind it. 

I had long to wait^ Sandy being late that morning ; but my 
wrath only boiled the more hotly for the delay. At last there 
was a step, and the door moved. Down with all the might 
of concentrated rage came the broom — the hard end of the 
cross-piece foremost — «n the devoted head that entered. The 
foe sank on the ground. I sprang forward — but what was 
this } The head I had struck had on a faultlessly white lace 
cap ! It flashed on me in a moment Not the abhorred Saudy, 
but our worthy housekeeper, Miss Wilson ! 

Miss Wilson was one of a class common in Great Briton, 
but rare in this country, — a notable, orderly, painstaking, 
neatly dressed maiden of thirty-five or forty summers ; deeply 
read in all the mysteries of household-craft ; but kindly withal, 
and much disposed to make pets of the children around her. 
With the exception of James Dunn, she was one of our 
greatest fevoritiea. I am afraid one element in our affection 
for this good woman was of a selfish nature. She hid 
obtained from my mother permission to have us all to tea 
with her every Sunday evening, on condition of a two-thirds 
dilution with warm water, but without any sumptuary regu- 
lation as to the contingent of sugar. 

Now, in that countty and in those days,'young folks, both 
gentle and simple, were restricted to very frugal fare. Ipr 
breakfast, porridge* and milk; for supper, bread and mSk 
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only. At dinner we were helped once sparingly to animal 
food, and once only to pie or padding ; but we had vegetables 
and oatmeal cake oA libitum. Scottish children under the 
age of fourteen were rarely allowed either tea or coffee, and 
Buch was the rule in our house. Till we were eight or ten 
years old we were not admitted to the evening meal in the 
parlour. 

MisB Wilson's tea-table furnished the only peep we had of 
the Chinese luxury. 

Thus the Sunday evening in the housekeeper's parlour {for 
Miss Wilson had her own nicely appointed parlour between . 
the kitchen and the servants' dining hall) was something to 
which we looked eagerly forward. On that occasion we had 
toast as well as tea ; and the banquet sometimes culminated 
with a well-filled plate of sugar biscuit, a luxury doubly prized 
because its visits were rare as those of angels. 

These hebdomadal symposia gave rise among us to a 
peculiar definition of the first day of the week. We took 
this, not &om the sermons we heard or the catechism we 
learned on that day, but from the delicacies on Miss Wilson's 
table, somewhat irreverently calling Sunday the loast-hiscii.it- 
tea-day. I am not certain whether this juvenile paraphrass 
ever reached my mother's ears ; for Miss Wilson was too 



water, saasoned vith Bolt. The cake spokea of waa oompoged of ontmeal 
and wtiter, rolled out thin, and browned before the lire. 

In the Scottish dialect oatmeal porridgB ia called parrUiA ; and there is a 
atory ilEustratini; the ridiculous e;itont to which early promotion, even of 
mere children, in the Britiah army is, or was, obtained by family influenos ; 
and marking also thecuatomary breakfASt fare in the nursery. A gentleman, 
visiting a family of diatinction in the Highlacds, and coming down stairs in 
the morning, heard a loud bawling. Meeting a serrant be asked him what 
was the matter. "O sir," said the man, "it's naething but the Major, 
greetin' for his parritcb." 
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diBoreet to retail the coofidential jokea -whicli we permitted 
ourselves in the privacy of her petits sottpers. 

Under the circumstances one may judge of my horror when 
I saw on whom the broom-head had fallen. The sight stunned 
me almost as much as my blow had stunned the poor woman 
who lay before me. I have a dim recollection of people, 
called in by my screams, raising Miss Wilson and helping her 
to her room ; and then I remember nothing more till I found 
myself, many hours later, in the library ; my mother standing 
by with her eyes red, and my father looking at me more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

" Wouldn't you be very sorry, Robert," he said at laat, " if 
you were blind V 

I assented as well as my sobs would allow. 

""Well, when a boy or man is in such a rage as you were, 
he is little better than blind or half mad. He doesn't stop to 
think or to look at anything. You didn't know Miss Wilson 
from Sandy." 

My conscience told me that was true. I had struck with- 
out waiting to look. 

" Yon may be very thankful," my father went on, " that it 
wasn't Sandy. You might have killed the boy." 

I thought it would have been no great harm if I had, but I 
didn't say so. 

" Are you sorry for what you have done 1 " 

I said that I was veiy, very sorry that I had hurt Miss 
Wilson ; and I wanted to tell her so. My father rang the 
bell and sent to inquire how she was. 

" I am going to take you to ask her pardon. But it's of no 
nse to be sorry unless you do better. Kemember this ! / 
have nwer struck you. You must never strike anybody" 
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It waa true. I cannot call to mind that I ever, either before or 
since that time, received a blow from any human being ; most 
thankful am I that I have been spared the knowledge of how 
one feels under such an insult. Nor, from that day forth, so far 
aa I remember, did I ever myself give a blow in anger again. 

The servant returned. " She has a sair head yet, sir ; but 
she's muckle better. She's sittin' up in her chair, and would 
be fain to see the bairn." Then, in an undertone, looking at 
me : " It was a fell crui|t,* yon, I didna think the bit callan 
could hit sae snell," 

ASTien I saw Mias Wilson in her ftrm-chair, with pale 
cheeks and bandag;ed bead, I could not say a single word. 
She held out her arms ; I flung mine round her neck, kissed 
her again and again, and then fell to crying long and bitterly. 
The good soul's eyes were wet as she took me on her knee 
and soothed me. When my father offered to take me away I 
clung to her so closely th^t she begged to have me stay. 

I think the next half hour, in her arms, had crowded' into 
it more sincere repentance and more good resolves for the 
future than any other \^ my life. Then at last my sobs aub- 
eided, so that I could pour into her patient ear the whole 
story of my grievous wrongs : Sandy's unexampled wicked- 
ness ill breaking the first pipe : James Dunn's unheard-of 
generosity in buying the second ; the little chance I had if I 
didn't take the broom to such a big boy ; and then 

" But, Miss Wilson," I said, when I came to that point, 
" what made you, come to the shoe- hole, and not Sandy 1 " 

"I wanted to see if the boy was attending to bis work." 

I then told her I would love her as long as she lived, and 
ost be parapbnised. It meoDi ft 
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that she mustn't he angry with me ; and when she had pro- 
mised to love me too, we parted. 

It only remaius to be said, that about a month afterwards, 
Sa:idy was quietly dismissed. We all breathed more freely 
when he was gone. 

If I deserved more punishment for this outbreak than my 
father's reproof and the sight of Miss Wilson's sufferings, I 
came very near receiving it, in a fatal shape, a few months 
afterwards. 

The estate of BraxReld is beautifully situated on the banks 
of the Clyde. The house stands on a bit of undulating table- 
land, then set in blue-grass, containing some thirty or forty 
acres ; and the slope thence to the river was covered with 
thick woods, through which gravel-paths wound back and forth 
till they reached the Clyde, a quarter-of-a-mile below the mills. 
What charming nutting we used to have there 1 

At low-water there was a foot-path under the rocks, by 
which these woods could be reached from the village ; and, of 
course, there was great temptation on Sundays for the young 
people — pairs of lovers especially — to encroach on this forbid- 
den ground ; to say nothing of the hazel-nut temptation, when 
autumn came. Nothing could he more romantic and inviting. 

Of course, it would not have done to give two thousand 
people the range of the woods ; so trespassing therein was 
strictly forbidden. Yet I remember, one Sunday afternoon, 
when my father had taken me out to walk, seeing, through the 
undei'wood in a path below us, and to which our road led, a 
lad and lass evidently so intent in conversation that they were 
not alive to anything else : if they had known who was near 
they would have taken to flight at once. My father stopped 
and looked at them, calling to mind, I dare say, his own walks 
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in the Green with Miss Ann Caroline. " They don't see us," 
tie said to me ; " let us turn back. If I meet them, I muat 
order them off the place ; and they have so few pleaaurea and 
BO much work ! It's hard." So we took another path ; and 
the lovers pursued their way, unconscious of the danger that 
had approached them. 

Besides this wooded " brae " in iront of the mansion, there 
was, on one side, a steep declivity into a deep, bushy dingle, 
with lai^, old trees interspersed, and, rising on the other side, 
a precipitous bank of siniilar chiiracter, on the summit of 
which was perched the house of our next neighbour. This 
could not be reached by vehicle without making a circuit of a 
mile and a half ; but a slanting foot-path led from our stable- 
yard down into the glen, and a rough, scrambling way 
ascended thence the opposite bank, conducting the pedestrian, 
by S short cut, to the old town. This rude pass was known 
&r and near by the euphonious name of GuUielooddum. 

All this afforded good cover for foxes ; and one of these 
midnight prowlers had carried off certain fowls and ducks 
belonging to James Shaw, a burly farmer who tilled the arable 
portion of the Braxfield estate, and whose cottage we were 
wont to frequent, attracted by the excellent mashed potatoes, 
prepared with milk, with which Mrs. Shaw secretly treated us. 
They turned a penny by supplying our family, from time to 
time, with poultry ; and now the " gndeman " took arms in 
defence of his live stock. Having loaded a fowling-piece 
heavily with slugs, he deposited it in a dark corner of the 
coach-house, which, with stables attached, stood on the edge 
of the wooded dingle where Heynard had been seen. 

There, during a morning ramble, my brother William and 
I came upon the gun. It was a flint-lock, of course, for the 
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days of, percussion-caps were yet afar oflf. Having brought it 
oat to the light for inspection, my brother amused himself by 
pointing it at me, and attempting to draw the trigger. I re- 
minded him that our mother had forbidden ue ever £0 point 
guns at one another. 

" But it's not loaded," remonstrated William. 

" I know that," was my reply (though how I came to that 
hafity conclusion I am quite unable to explain), " I know it 
isn't loaded, but mamma said wo were never to pretend to 
shoot one another, whether the gun was loaded or not." 

Whereupon he submitted, and I further informed him that 
the flint of a gun could not be snapped without drawing back 
the cock, which I showed him how to do, having once snapped 
a gun before. With my aid he then hugged the stock of the 
weapon under his right arm, pointing the barrel in the air, 
and pulled the trigger } this time bo etfectually that the recoil 
threw him flat on his back 

He struggled to his feet and we looked at each other. Not 
a word was spoken. I seized the gun, fim^ it back into the 
coach-house, not quite certain whether that was the end of 
the explosion, and, by a common impulse, we both took to onr 
heels, fled down the glen-path, nor stopped till at the foot of 
Gullietoodelum. There we paused to take breath. 

" I do believe, Eobert," my brother ejaculated at last — " I 
do believe that gun was loaded I " 

I bad gradually been coming to the same conclusion ; so I 
did not dispute the point. Slowly and silently we reascended 
from that dark glen to the upper world ^ain, sadder and 
wiser boys. 

I have often thought dnce how young America would have 
laughed us to scorn as Molly-caudlea, for our green ignorance. 
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at seven or eight, tOQching fire-arms, uid their use. Half-a- 
j^ear later, however, I obtained leave to go on a shooting 
expedition with a young man who had a salary from the New 
Lanark Companj' as surgeon of the village, and who attended 
the sick there gratuitously. We proceeded to a neighbouring 
rookery, where eportamen were admitted on certain conditions. 
I carried a light fowling-piece, and was then and there initiated 
into the mysteries of loading and firing Though at heart 
mortally afraid, I stood stoutly to my gun, and brought down 
two confiding young crows who were yet inexperienced in the 
wiles and -murderous propensities of men and boys. 

As we were returning home in the dusk, I overheard ahrief 
conversation, not intended for my ears, between the suigeon 
and a comrade of his who had accompanied us. They had 
been pleased, it seems, with the spirit I had shown j and the 
mention of my name attracted me. 

" He's a fine, manly boy that," said the comrade. 

" He's a noble little fellow," replied the 8ui;geon. 

Most children, I think, accustomed to hear themselves com- 
mended, would have forgotten the words within twenty-four 
hours ; but they sunk into my heart, and I could swear, to- 
day, that I have teztually repeated them here. This wine- 
glassful of praise intoxicated me ; for I think it was the first 
I had ever tasted. My father's creed was, that " man is not 
the proper subject of praise or blame \ " being but what cir- 
cumstances, acting on his original oiganization, make him. 
80 his approval, when t deserved approval, was testified only 
by a pleased smile or a caress. 

The words haunted me all the way home, and for days 
a^rwaids. Their effect was similar to that sometimes pro- 
duced during the excitement of such camp-meetings as I have 
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witnessed in our western forests. They Woke in me what, in 
Tevival-langtiage, is called " a change of heari" I solemnly 
resolved that I would ht what these men had said I was. 

Next morning, accordingly, I not only myself submitted, 
with exemplary forbearance, to the various matutinal inflio- 
tiona of cold bathing, scrubbing, haii>combii^, and the like, 
but I exhorted my younger brother and sisters to similar 
good conduct. The nursery-maid was amazed, not knowing 
what to make of it ; no doubt, I had been rebellious enough 
in the past 

" What's coma over the bairn ) " she exclaimed. " Where 
has he been 1 I think he must hae gotten religion." Then, 
looking at my sober face, she asked me, " Were you at the 
kirk yestreen, Robert % " 

" No," said I, " I was shooting crows." 

" Shootin' craws ! " I remember to this day that look of 
blank perplexity. The girl was actually alanned when she 
missed my wonted wilfulness. " It passes me," she said at 
last ; " the callan must hae gane daft. He's no the same 
bairn ava." 

This fit of meekness lasted, in its extreme phase, so iix as 
I remember, about ten days. Yet — strange if it seem — I think 
it left its impress on my character for years. 

The powerful influenOe which seeming trifles exerted over 
my conduct in those days — now stirring to revenge, now 
prompting to reformation — may in part be traced to the 
recluse lives we led in that isolated country-seat ; a seclusion 
the more complete, because of the unquestioning obedience to 
the strictest rules (especially as to metes and bounds) in 
which we were trained. The Clyde, though the largest river 
in Scotland, was not, at its usual stage, and where we were 
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wont to bathe, over thirty or forty yards wide ; and we were 
pretty good swimmers. The enterprise of any urchin, ten 
years old, in our own day and country, would undoubtedly 
bav6 suggested the t»nBtruction of a small raft on which 
to convey our clothes across, and then an exploration of 
the unknown regions beyond. But we were forbidden to 
trespass there ; and it did not enter into our heads to break 
bounds. 

■ There was a bridge over the river, but little more than a 
mile below our house ; but, during the first decade, my mother 
was unwilling to trust us so far from home, and we had never 
crossed this bridge except in our carriage and on tbe turnpike 
road. I had passed my tenth birthday, when my father told 
William and myself, one day, that he was going to take us a 
walk across the bridge, and on the other side of the river. 
Our blissful anticipations of this remote expedition wera 
enhanced by knowing that there was to be found, close to the 
bridge, a far-famed baker's shop, of which the parleys (that is 
thin, crisp gingerniakes) were celebrated all over the county ; 
and when my mother put into our pockets sixpence apiece, to 
be there expended as we pleased, our joy was fulL 

The parleys were purchased to be eaten by and by as 
luncheon ; and my father conducted us, by a winding country- 
road, up the opposite bank of the river. It was a bright 
summer day, and the sunshine was the more welcome, because, 
in Scotland, it is somewhat grudgingly dispensed. Suddenly, 
we came upon a view which at once arrested us, calling out 
our youthful admiration. Across the river appeared a large 
house, standing in beautiful grounds, but not very distinctly 
seen, through trees. There was a spacious garden surrounded 
by high walls, covered with espaliers; and at one end a large 
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green-faonse peeped forth. Beyond IMb was a meadow, witli 
sheep-paatoring ; and, crowning that again, we saw an emin- 
ence with a dark grove of firs. 

"Oh, what a beautiful place, papal" I exclaimed. 
"Wouldn't you like to live there, William 1 What a nice 
time we would have ! " 

My father smiled, and a sudden idea came to me : " Art 
we going to live there, papa 1 " 

" Yes, my son." 

" Oh, I am so glad. I'm sure there must be plenty of nuts 
in the woods." 

" You never saw that house before % " asked my father. 

" Of course not. We never were here before." 

" That's true ; but take a good look at the grounds, Robert." 

I did ; but the only conclusion I came to was that their 
garden was larger than ours. 

" My child," said my father at last, " you're doing now 
what older and wiser people have often done before you. 
You are looking from a distance at a beautiful place, with the 
envious eye of a neighbour. It ts a very pretty place as you 
say; but that's Braxfieldt" 

I did not understand the moral of this at the time. But 
I never forgot the words ; and their fiilL meaning came to me, 
years afterwards. 

But if, as regards pedestrian excursions, we were held under 
strict rule, in other matters we were free and privileged. We 
had the unrestricted range of my father's library, which was 
a pretty extensive one. 

I have no recollection as to when and how I learned my 
letters. All I remember is that, at seven or eight years of 
age, I was an omnivorous reader. "Robinson Crusoe," 
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pored over with implicit faith, made the first deep impression. 
Then, one after another in succession, came Miss Edgeworth's 
winning stories — household words they were in our family. 
"Sandford and Merton" came next into favour; succeeded 
by " Thadeus of Warsaw " and the " Arabian JJights." After 
these I devoured Miss Foitei'a "Scottish Chiefs;" not a 
doubt obtruding itself as to whether the gallant and romantic 
military gentleman — the courteous Knight of Ellerslie, whom 
the lady's pencil has depicted in rosy colours — was the 
veritable champion of Scotland — the same hot-blooded and 
doughty warrior, sung by Blind Harry, who, while yet a 
stripling, stabbed, in a Scottish castle, the son of its governor, 
in requital of a few insulting words. My indignation, 
originally roused by nursery legends, was rekindled, and my 
national prejudices confirmed, by this more modem version 
of Monteith's treachery and his noble victim's cruel fate. 
These feelings were intensified during a visit to Cartland 
Crags (or Craigs, as we pronounced the word), a deep, narrow 
gulch a little way beyond the town of Lanark, walled by 
precipitous rocks some two hundred feet high, and forming 
the water-course of a small stream c^ed the Mouse. From the 
bed of that stream we climbed thirty or forty feet up the face 
of the rock to a deep cleft known to aU Scotland as " Wallace's 
Cave," and to which, when in peril of his life, that sturdy 
chieftain was wont to retreaL No Fourth-of-July oration, no 
visit to Plymouth Rock, ever produced, on young scion of 
Puritan, a deeper impression than did the sight of this 
narrow, secluded cell upon me — its pavement worn by the feet 
of patriotic pilgrims. I think, if I had but been stirred by a 
Hamilcar of a father prompting me, I might have sworn, 
then and there, eternal enmity against the English. But, ia 
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my case, the paternEiI sentiment was, " Love to the whole 
human race ; " so that, outgrowing h&te-bearing prejudices in 
the genial atmosphere of home, I have reformed, and can say, 
as Webster said of himself on a well-known occasion, " I am 
very little like Hannibal;" having come to eschew strife of 
all kinds, and devoutly believing that "love is the fulfilling 
of the law." 

In those early days, however, martial deeds had their usual 
fascination. My brother and I used to pour over Pope's 
Homer for hours ; the episode of the combat between Ajaz 
and Hector so working on our imaginations that we resolved 
to get up, for the benefit of a younger sister, a mimic repre- 
sentation of the fight. 

The shield of Ajax was onr chief difficulty. 

" Huge was its orb, with leven thick folds o'eroast 
Of tongh buU-hidea ; of solid bran the but." 

We had no Tydiius, " excelling in arts of armory," to aid 
UB, to say nothing of the weight of hide and metal ; but we 
did our best We found, in the depths of that bushy dingle 
where Reynard had sought refuge, certain large, thick leaves, 
— plantain or flag, perhaps, but my botany is at fault here, — 
at all events eight or ten inches long ; and these we contrived 
to fasten in front of a buckler of thick pasteboard, stained 
yellow. Two ash saplings supplied our lances ; but, my 
mother fearing for our eyes and objecting to a combat at 
mtratict, we had somewhat blunted their points. Neverthe- 
less, after two or three devious throws, the great object of my 
ambition was attained. A more fortunate cast of my javelin 
caused it to penetrate the seven vegetable bull-hides and re- 
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main sticking in the brazen-hned disc beyond. I had out- 
done Hector, whose spear never reached the brass. 



And my sister's shouts of applause, at eight of this exploit, 
completed my exultation. 

But the time was approaching when child's play was to 
^ve place to a matter of serious importance that has gravely 
influenced all my after years : for one's opinions on great life- 
subjects essentially determine well-doing and well-being, here 
and hereafter. 

My mother, a devout Preal^terian, though too gentle to be 
bigoted, was thoroughly imbued with the belief that the most 
orthodox form of Protestantism is essential to happiness, if 
not to virtue. Upon this conviction she acted with persistent 
conscientiousness. It coloured her daily conduct Was any 
one among us sick 1 She sat, hour after hour, by his bedside ; 
and administered, by turns, temporal comforts and spiritual 
consolation. Had we lost a pious friend % His death was 
spoken ofas a translation to a world of bliss. Did any of us ask 
for a pretty story ) It was selected out of the Scriptural pages. 
We were told of the place above for good boys and girls, and 
of the fire below for the wicked ; and when we asked who 
were good and who were wicked, we wene taught that all 
boys, and girls, and men, and women were wicked unless they 
believed, in the first place, that Jesus Christ was the only son 
of God, and, in the second place, .that nobody could escape 
from hell except by vicariouB atonement through his death 
and sufferings. My mother added that all who believed that 
and who read the Bible every morning, and said prayers every 
night, and went to church twice every Sunday, became good 
people, and would be saved and go to heaven ; while all who 
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disbelieved it were lost souls, who would be punished for ever 
with the Devil and his angels. 

M7 father, a Deist, or free-thinking Unitarian, was tender 
of my mother's religious sentiments, and did not, in those 
days, interfere with her instructions or seek to undermine our 
belief. I recollect, one day when he had been explaining to 
me how seeds produced plants and trees, that I asked him 
where the very, nery firet seeds came from, and that his answer 
did not go to shake my faith in the Mosaic account of the 
creation. I remember, too, that on another occasion, fresh 
from my mother's lesson on the almighty and all-pervading 
power of the Creator, who made the sun to shine and ail things 
to live and grow, I. inquired of my father whether God went 
under the roots of the trees and pushed them up. But my 
father, in reply, only smUed, and said he did not know how it 
was done. 

Thus left to orthodox teaching, I soon became an apt and 
sealouB scholar; oft«n prejudiced) I was never indifierent; 
still more often mistaken, I was sincere in my errors, and I 
always sought to act out what I beheved. 

Tery peculiar was my state of mind in those early years. 
Breathing an orthodox atmosphere, I never doubted that it 
extfiuded over the whole earth, I had just heard of pagans 
and Romanists and infidels ; but I thought of all such dissen- 
ters from the creed I had learned as a handful of blinded 
wretches, to be met with in some sm^ remote comer of this 
vast world, — a world that bowed to Christ alone as its God 
and Saviour. To set up my own opinion against all the pious 

that is, against all good men, or rather against all men 

except a few who were desperately wicked*— was an acme 
of arrogance that did not once cross my thoughts. 
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My good raother — more amiable than logical — did not 
perceive the perilouB insecurity of a creed so narrow in a 
character like that of her eldest son. In a character given to 
me, in the year 1827, by Spurzheim, causality and conscien- 
tiousneas are marked as predominant organs, and self-esteem 
as a large one. If that diagnostic may be trusted, the dan- 
ger to my orthodoxy was the greater. The first doubts as to 
the religious belief of my infancy were suggested when I was 
about eleven years old. 

By this time the New Lanark establishment had obtained 
considerable celebrity, and was frequented by visitors of some 
distinction. Among these a bishop of the Anglican Church, 
having brought [a letter of introduction to my [father, was 
invited to his table, and I sat next to him. During dinner 
conversation turned on the original depravity of man, which, 
to my utter astonishment, my father called in question ; the 
bishop, of course, stoutly affirming it. I listened, with greedy 
ears, to the discussion \ and, during a pause, I put in my 
word. 

" Papa," said I, " I think you'd find it a very difficult thing 
to make a bad heart a good one." 

The bishop, amused and astonished to find so youthful an 
auxiliary, patted me, laughingly, on the back, and said, " You're 
ia the right, my Uttle fellow. God only can do that." Then 
he encouraged me to proceed, to the no small increase of my 
vanity and self-importance. My father, instead of checking 
me, replied patiently to my argument ; and hie replies left me 
much to think about. 

Next day I had a lecture from my mother on the sin of 
self-sufficiency, and was told that little boys must listen, and 
not join in grown people's conversation. But this did not 
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quiet me. When I pressed tdlJ mother closely aboni my father's 
opiniona, she confessed, to my horror, her doubts whether he 
finnly believed that Christ was the son of God. 

I remember, to this day, the t«mble shock this was to me, 
and Uie otter confusion of ideas that ensued. My state of 
mind was pitiable. I knew there were wicked unbelievers 
among the Hottentots and New-Zealanders whom I had read 
about; and my mother had once confessed to me, that, evea 
in England and Scotland, there were a few low, ignorant people 
who read the books of an in£del called Tom Faine ; but my 
own father ! kind, indulgent to us all, and loved and respected 
by everybody, — was he wicked 1 was he as bad as the pagans ! 
I took to watching his benevolent face; but he talked and 
smiled as osuaL There was no cloven foot to be seen, nor 
any sinister inference to be drawn bom his quiet, pleasant 
demeanour. 

In fear and trembling I laid mj perplexities before my 
mother. Excellent woman I I know well now in what a strait 
she must have found herself, between her creed as a Calvinist 
and her love as a wife. Somewhat at expense of conscience, 
perhaps, she compromised matters. Swayed by her great 
affection for my C^her, and doubtless also by her fears that the 
disclosure of his heresies might weaken the paternal authority, 
she sought to sotlen their enormity by declaring that, but for 
these, he was everything that was good and estimable. " Pray 
to God, my child," she would say, " that he will turn your dear 
iather's heart &om the error of his way and make him pious 
like your grandfather." Then, with tears in her eyes, "0 
if he could only be converted, he would be everythmg my 
heart could desire ; and when we die he would be in heaven 
vithoa alL" 
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" If he could only be converted 1 " These words sank deep. 
" My bther is too good a man,". I said to myself, " to sin on 
purpose. Perhaps nobody ever explained holy things to him 
as my mother did to me. If I could only save his soul I " 

The more I pondered upon this, the more it seemed possible, 
probable, at last, unquestionable. I called to mind some texts 
my mother had read to us about the mouths of sucklings, and 
what they might do ; also what Jesus Christ had said about 
little children as being of the kingdom of Heaven. I did not, 
indeed, conceal from niyself that my father was a wise and 
prudent man ; I saw that men listened to him with respect 
and treated him, on all occasions, with consideration. But my 
mother, whose habit it was to read a chapter from the Bible 
to us every evening, happened, about th^ time, to select one 
from the Gospel of Matthew, in which Christ returns thanks 
to God that things hidden from the wise and prudent are 
revealed to babes. It occurred to me, that perhaps God had 
caused toj mother to read that chapter for my especial 
encouragement. 

Then, again, I had great faith in the efScaiy of prayer. 
Several years before, while we were staying, for a time, in my 
grandfather's town-house, I had been shooting with bow and 
arrow in the same garden where David Dale found th^ Ao«es( 
man. I had lost my beat arrow, and sought for it a long time 
in vain. Then, instead of following Bassanio's plan, — 
■> When I bad lost one sliafl), 
I shot his fellow off the oelf-suoe flight. 
The BeU-Bune way, with more adviied watcb. 
To &iii the other forth," — 
I dropped on my knees behind a goose-berry bush and prayed 
to God that he would show me where my missing arrow was. 
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EisiDg and tuming round, lo I there it stood, deep Hunk in the 
ground close to another bush. My mother, when I told her of 
thifi, bad, indeed, expressed doubt afi to the propriety of prayer 
for a thing so trifling ; but I retained the conviction that God 
had answered my supplication ; and every night, on my knees, 
I prayed, as fervently, I think, as any young creature ever did, 
that he would help me also to convert my father. 

But, as commonly happens to propagandists, more selfish 
motives supervened, to enkindle my zeaL We learn &om his- 
tory that Louis XIV. was prompted to repeal that charter of 
religious freedom, the edict of Nantes, by the desire to save 
an abject soul, loaded down with the debaucheries of a life- 
time, from perdition. And though the dass of sins to which 
I was prone differed somewhat &om those of the French 
monarch, they weighed heavily upon me, nevertheless. A 
hundred times my mother had told me that I was a miserable 
-sinner; and conscience broi^ht up before me many proofs of 
this. 

My activity being great, and my spirits of a restless order, 
the breach of the fourth commandment was my besetting un. 
Though I had successfully resisted a great temptation to play 
at foot-ball on Sundays, yet when James Dunn, one Saturday 
evening, brought me a new hoop of his own manuiacture. Ibid 
it in tbe woods, stole away in the afternoon of the next day, 
and " broke tbe Sabbath " by trundling it for an hour, stung 
with compunction the while. Then there was that conspiracy 
agfdnst Sandy, with its awful result ! Add to this that I was 
terribly given to yawning in the Church, and that, on two 
different occasions, I had fallen sound asleep during evening 
prayers. Worse still, there was a romance (entitled " Anne 
of Brittany, " I remember) in which, when I was summoned 
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to bed one Saturday evening, I had left the heroine in a moat 
interesting and perilous situation, and next morning, when 
my motlier came quietly into the library to tell me it was 
time to prepare for church, so abaorbed wae I in Annie's 
imminent danger, that I was detected— ^a^anfe ddido — in 
the veiy act of reading a novel on the Lord's day I Could 
there be a doubt as to my innate depravity ? And was it 
strange that, while Louis sought salvation by coercing millions 
of Huguenots to flee or to embrace Catholicism, I should strive 
to have my father's redemption placed to my credit on that 
great book that was to be opened on the Day of Judgment % 

But aside from religious convictions and the desire to atone 
for my sins urging me on, there was that organ of self-esteem, 
hereditary perhaps, the size of whidi in my brain the great 
phrenologist had detected. Under its influence I could not 
get away from the resolve to convert my father. I say 4^e 
resolve to convert him, not to cUtempl his anmrsion ; for BO I put 
it to myself, nothing doubting. 

I don't think I had any clear conception what a mission is. 
Yet I had a v^;ue idea that God had chosen me to he the 
iuBtrumeut of my father's salvation, bo that he might not be 
sent to hell when he died. 

I was mightily pleased with myself when this idea sug- 
gested itself, and I set about preparing for the task before me. 
Summoning to my recollection all my mother's strongest 
arguments, I arranged them in the order in which I proposed 
to bring them forward. Then I imagined my father's replies ; 
already anticipating my own triumph and my mother's joy 
when I should have brought my father to confess his errors 
and repent. But I said not a word of my intentions to her 
or to any one. The joyful surprise was to be complete. 
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I recollect, to this day, the spot on ■which I commenced my 
long-projected undertaking. It was on a path which akirted, 
on the farther Bide, the lawn in front of our house and led to 
the garden. ■ I could point out the very tree we were passing 
when — with some miegivings, now that it was to be put to 
the test — I sounded my father by first asking him what he 
thoaght about Jesus Christ His reply was to the effect that 
I would do well to heed hia teachings, especially those relating 
to charity and to our loving one another. 

This was well enough, as far it went ; but it did not at all 
satisfy me. So, with some trepidation, I put the question 
direct, whether my father disbelieved that Christ was the Sou 
of God ) 

He looked a little surprised and did not answer immedi- 
ately. " Why do you ask that question, my son ) " he stud 
at last. 

" Because I am sure — ^" I hegan eagerly. 

" That he ts God's Son ] " asked my father, smiling. 

" Yes, I am." 

" Did you ever hear of the Mahometans V said my father, 
while I had paused to collect my proofs. 

I replied that I had heard of such a people who lived some- 
where, far off. 

" Do you know what their religion is t " 

" No." 

" They believe that Christ is not the Son of God, but that 
another person, called Mahomet, was God's chosen prophet" 

" Do they not believe the Bible ) " asked I, somewhat 
aghast. 

" No. MtJiomet wrote a book called the Koran ; and 
Mahometans ' believe it to be the word of God. That book 
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tetis them that God sent Mahomet to preach the gospel to 
them, and to save their souls." 

Wonders crowded fast upon me, A rival Bible and a 
rival Saviour I Could itbel Tasked, "Areyou^iYe sure 
this is true, papal" 

" Yes, my d.ear, I am quite sure." 

" But I suppose there are very few Mahometans ; not near 
— nmr so many of them as of Christians." 

" Do you call Catholics Christians, Robert 1 " 

"O no, papa. The Pope is Antichrist." 

My father smiled, " Then by Christians you mean Pro- 
testants 1 " 

" Yes." 

" Well, there are many more Mahometans than Protestants 
in the world : about a hundred and forty million Mahometans, 
and leas than a hundred million Protestants." 

" I thought almost everybody believed in Christ, as mamma 
does." 

" There are probably twelve hundred millions of people in 
the world. So, out of every twelve persons only one is a 
Protestant. Are you qtti^ sure that the one is right and the 
eleven wrong 1 " 

My creed, based on authority, was toppling. I had no 
answer ready. During the rest of the walk I remained 
almost silent, engrossed with new ideas, and replying chiefly 
in monosyllables when spoken to. 

And so ended this notable scheme of mine for my father's 
conversion. 

My mother had claimed too much. Over-zealous, she had 
not given her own opinions fair-pky. Even taking the most 
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favourable view of the Calrinistic creed, still what she had 
taught me was prejudice only. For if, looking to the ety- 
mology of that word, we interpret it to mean a judgment 
formed before examination, then must we regard as prejudices 
his opinions, however true, who has neglected to we^h them 
against their opposites, however false. Thus even a just 
prejudice is always vulnerable. 

Had my mother been satisfied to teach me that the Old 
Testament was a most interesting and valuable contribution 
to ancient history, filled with important lessons ; had she en- 
couraged me to compare the ethicd and spiritual teachings 
of Christ with those of the Koran, or of Seneca, or Socrates, 
or Confucius (all of which were to be found in our library) ; 
and had she bid me observe how immeasurably superior they 
were in spirit and civilizing tendency to all that had gone 
before — she would, I think, have saved me from sundry 
extreme opinions that lasted through middle life. 

But she was not content without setting up the Bible, as 
Caliph Omar did the Koran, not ouly as the infallible, but 
t^ as the ^litary source ofall religious knowledge whatever. 
The days of Max Miiller were not yet. My mother had no 
doubt heard of comparative anatomy, but never of compara- 
tive religion. Lowell's lines had not then been written : — 

" Each form o{ worship that hath swayed 
Tlie life of nun and given it to grasp 
The maater-key of knowledge, reverence, 
Enfolds some germs of goodneai and of right." 

The immediate effect, however, of my mishap in the 
attempt to make a Calvinist of my father was good. My 
failure served as a practical lesson in humility. I listened 
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and tbought and doubted more than had been my Tront, and 
I spoke less. 

Nor did I give up the creed of my cbildhood without a 
long and painful etruggle. 

I daily searched the Scriptures as diligently, I think I may 
say, aa any child of my age could be expected to do ; coming 
upon many seeming incongruities and contradictions, which 
were sad stumbling-blocks. The frequent discussions between 
my father and his visitoTS, to which I eagerly listened, still 
increased my doubts. After a time I lost faith in my mother's 
favourite doctrine of the infallible. The axe had been laid 
at the root of my orthodoxy. 

For more than a year, however, I listened with exemplary 
patience — even with more attention, indeed, than formerly — 
to my mother's pious homilies, and was seldom deficient when 
called up to repeat mycatechiam task. I did not say anything 
during all that time, to betray my growing scepticism ; but 
neither did I, as I formerly had done; profess zeal for religion, 
or implicit faith in the Bible. I do not recollect ever to have 
deceived a human being on a matter of conscience ; and this 
I owe to my parents. 

On one point the teachings of my father and mother strictly 
harmonized. My father sought to impress upon me that I 
could never become a gentleman unless I spoke, on all occa- 
sions, the exact truth; while my mother's teaching on that 
subject was that the Devil is the father of Kes ; and that, if 
I told falsehoods, God would reckon me among the Devil's 
children. The organ of conscientiouanesa, if Spurzheim had 
made no mistake, may have aided these lessons. At all eventa, 
I grew np to regard a lie as of all sins the most heinous. 

To this sentiment it was due that, in the end, my con- 
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ecience sharply reproached me for a deceptive aileace, and I 
detiermined to tell my mother that my faith waa changed. 
Once or twice I had resolved to do so after our evening devo- 
tions ; but her sad face — for she had begun to surmise that 
all was not right—deterred me. Finally I stated the facts 
plainly and succinctly, in a letter which I intrusted, one 
evening just before going to bed, to an aunt who was staying 
with us. 

Had I known the effect my missive was to produce, I do 
not think I should have sent it. My mother did not appear 
next morning at breakfast, and I afterwards found out that 
she had spent the night in tears. She had always considered 
me, as she told me afterwards, the most devout among her 
children — the most careful for the future welfare of my soul, 
the most earnest in my zeal for the things of another world, 
her most attentive listener, too ; and her disappointment, 
when she found me a backslider, was the greater because of 
the hopes she had cherished, 

Unwilling to add to her sorrow by engaging with her in 
any religious debate, I fell back, for a solution of some of my 
difSculties, on a good-natured private tutor, named Manson, 
who, for a year or two, had been doing his best to teach my 
brother and myself Greek and Latin, after the tedious, old- 
fashioned manner. He had studied to qualify himself as a 
minister of the Scottish kirk, was orthodox, but mild and 
tolerant also, and did not meddle with my spiritual education. 

The old, old enigma, unsolved through past ages, and but 
dimly guessed at to-day, came up, of course — the enigma of 
evil and its punishment, 

" Mr. Manson," I said one day, " does God send all un- 
believers to hell, and are they tormented there in the flames 
forever % " 
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" Certainly. Haven't you read that in the Bible 1 " 

" Yes. Doea not Gtod love all men, and wish them to be 
happy ) " 

" He Burely does. His tender mercies aie over all His 
works." 

" Yea ; I know the Bible says that too. Then I don't 
understand about the unbelievers. God need not have created 
tiiem, unless he chose ; and he must have known, before they 
were born, that they would sin and that they wouM soon have 
to be burned to all eternity." 

" But you know that God puts it in our power to save 
ourselves ; and if we neglect to do so, it is our fault, not His," 

"But yet," persisted I, "God was not obliged to create a 
man that was sure to be an unbeliever. Nobody said he must. 
He might have prevented him from being bom, and that 
would have prevented him from being wicked, and prevented 
him from going to hell. Wouldn't it have been much better 
for such men not to be bom, than to live a few years here, 
and then be tormented forever and ever % " 

I took my tutor's silent hesitation for consent, and added, 
" Well, then, if it would have been better, why didn't God 
do it )" 

"I cannot tell you," Mr. Manson said at last; "and I 
advise you not to think of such things aa these. It sttms 
better to our human reason ; but it cannot he better, or else 
God would have done so." 

As may be supposed, this putting aside of the question was 
unsatififactory j and from that diiy I became a Universalist. 
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I AH very desirous to estimate at its jost value, and no 
more, the character of tliat remarkable man, mj father. 

Perhaps no one haa been more favourably situated than 1 
to judge him fairljr and dispaseionatelf. His child, but not 
(except during my youth) a believer in his specific plans for 
regenerating the world, — or to use his own favourite phrase, 
his "disciple," — the partiality of a son is so far corrected by 
the scruples of a dissenter, that I hop^ to avoid alike the 
weakness of eulogy and the error of extenuation. 

Robert Owen's ruling passion was the love of his kind, 
individually and collectively. An old Iriend of his said to me, 
jestingly, one day, when I had reached manhood, "If your 
good father had seven thousand children, instead of seven, I 
am sure he would love them devotedly." But the inference 
thence to be drawn is unfounded. If we tcere only seven, he 
was, to every one of us, a most affectionate, even indulgent, 
parent. His organ of adhesiveness could not have been less 
than that of benevolence ; while the organs of hope and self- 
esteem were equally predominant. I think that these four 
sentiments, together with very large order and firmness 
chiefly governed his life and shaped his destiny. 

My father enabled his children to obtain many weapons 
which he himself never possessed. He had none of the ad- 
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vantages of regulated study. He did, indeed, between the 
ages of eight and ten, devour a good many volumes ; among 
them he himself enumerates Kobinsoi) Crusoe, Quarl^ (includ- 
ing no doubt his Emblems aad his History of Samson), 
Pilgrim's Progress, Paradise Lost, Richardson's novels^ Her- 
vey's Meditations, Young's Nighf Thoughts, an^ many other 
religious books, chiefly Methodist ; but these woykg, justly 
famed as some of theq) are, must have made a strange jumble 
in an infant mind, left to digest their contents unguided even 
by a suggestion, 4nd, as he tells us, "believing every vord of 
them to be true." 

When I fir^t reniember him, be read a good deal ; hut it 
'V9& chiefly one or two London dailies, with other periodicals 
as they came out. }ie was npt, in any true sense of the vprd, 
a student. One T^ho Qiadp his own way in life, unheed^ by 
a single dollar, ffom the age of ten, could not well be. I 
never found, in his e:(tensive library, a book with a qtarginal 
note, or §ven % jiencil-mark pf his, on a single page, He 
usually glaticed over bqoka, without mastering them ; often 
dismissing them with sqme au<^ <>"'^ remark as th^t " t-he 
radical enorq shared by all qien made books of comparatively 
little value." Except statistical works, of which his favourite 
was " Colquhonn's Resources pf the British Empire," I never 
remember to have seen him occupied in taking notes &om 
any book ^h^tever. 

In this way he worked out his problems for human improve- 
ment to great disadvantage, missing a thousand things that 
great minds had thought and said before his time, and often 
mistaking ideas, that were truly his o,wn, for novelties that 
no human being had heretofore given to the world. 

Thns it tiappened that, while bringing proininently forwai^ 
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principles of vast practical importance that had hoen too much 
neglected both by government and individuals, he forfeited, 
in a measure, the confidence of cultivated men by evident 
lack of familiarity with precedent authorities on the same 
subjects, and from inabOity to aasigo to a few favourite axioms 
their fitting place and just relative importance in a system of 
reformatoiy philosophy. 

But to counterbalance these disadvantages he had eminent 
mental qualities that worked for him, with telling effect, 
whenever he came into contact with the masses, either as 
employer, in the early d»ys of which I am now writing, or, 
later in life, as a public teacher. The eamestnesa of his con- 
victions — all the stronger for imagining old ideas to be original 
— amounted to enthusiasm: I do not think that Napbleon 
was more untiring in his perseverance, or that Swedenborg 
had a more implicit confidence in himself; afid to this was 
joined ft temperament so sanguine that he was unable, — no 
matter what rebufis he met with, — unable, even as an octoge- 
narian, to conceive the possibility of ultimate iailure in his 
plans. During the afternoon immediately preceding his death 
he was arranging, with the rector of the parish, fot a series of 
public meetings (at whu^h he promised to speak), looking to 
an organization that should secure to every child, in and near 
his native town, the best education which modem lights and 
knowledge could supply. 

But I am speaking now of a period more than half a 
century past, when he was in the vigour of early manhood. 
At that time his two leading ideas of reform were temperance 
. and popular instruction. 

In those days Scotland would have been a rich field for 
Father Matthew's labours. Habits of drunkenness were com- 
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mon alike to rich and poor. They were asaociated with good- 
fellowship, and were tenderly dealt with, even by the Church, 
The orgies of Osbaldistone Hall, graphically described in Eob 
Roy, found their counterpart in many a Scottish manor. The 
old bacchanalian rhyme, 

" He who goea to bed, gi>eB to bed lober, 
Falls ax tho leaves do, and dies in October; 
But lie that goea to bed, goes to bed mellow, 
lives a long, jolly life, and dies an honest fellow — " 

was quoted, half in earnest, as apology for the excesses which 
wealthy and respectable hoBbs, under the guise of hospitality, 
literally forced upon their guests, when the cloth was drawn, 
and the ladies had abandoned the dinner-table to their riotous 
lords and masters. 

I have heard my father, more than once, relate what hap- 
pened on such an occasion, when he was one of the actors. 
He had been dining, with a party of eight or ten gentlemen 
and a few ladies, at the luxurious country-seat of a friend who 
had shown him much kindness. When the ladies withdrew, 
the host, having caused the butler to set out on the table two 
dozen bottles of port, sherry, and claret, locked the door, put 
the key in his pocket, and said to his guests, " Gentlemen, no 
shirking to-night ! Not a man leaves this room till these 
bottles are emptied." 

No remark was made in reply, and the wine passed round. 
My father drank three glasses, — the utmost limit to which I 
have ever known him to go, though he habitually took a glass 
. or two of sherry after dinner. At the fourth round he passed 
the bottles without filling. His host remonstrated, at first in 
jest, then in a half-angry tone, when the recusant persisted. 
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Therenpoa my father, approaching a front wiiidoir which 
opeced on the lawn, only a few feet below it, threw np the 
sash and leaped out^ followed by three or fonr other guests. 

This etir^ed their host. As the fngitives looked back tht^ 
■aw him upset the dinner-table with a violent kick, smashing 
bottles and glasses, and declaring, with an oath, that, if they 
didn't choose to drink that wine, nobody else should. 

The deserters joined the ladies in the drawing-room, but the 
host did not reappear ; and my father, as leading couspirator, 
lost, and never regained, his friendship. 

Under my grandfather's mild and easy rule, the rice which 
embittered poor Bums's life, and which blemishes some of his 
inimitable verses, had been very imperfectly chetked. No 
grog-shops, indeed, were permitted in the village, but liquor 
was obtained in the old town. Sobert Owen, acting on his 
belief in the efficacy of circnmstanceB, soon wrought a radical 
change. He had village watchmen, who patrolled the streets 
at night, and who were instructed to take down the name of 
every man found drunk. The inebriate was £ned so much 
iw the first ofieuce, a laiger sum for the second, the fines being 
deducted from his wages; and the third oSence resulted in 
dismissal, sometimes postponed if he showed sincere repent- 
ance. Then the people werw so justly and kindly treated, 
Uieir wages were so liberal, and their hours of labour so much 
Aorter than the average-factory hours throughout Great 
Britain, that dismissal was felt to be a misfortune not to be 
lightly incurred. 

The d^ree to which, after eight or ten years of such disci- 
pline, intemperance was weeded out in New Lanark, may be 
judged by the following incident. 

I was in the habit of going to " The Mills," as we called 
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them, almost daily. One day, in my twelfth year, when I had 
accompanied my father on his usual morning visit, and we 
bad reached a side-walk which conducted from our porter's 
lodge, to the main street of the village, I observed, at a little 
distance on tbe path before us, a man who stopped, at intervals, 
in his walk, and staggered &oni side to side. 

"Papa," said I, "look at that man. He must have been 
taken suddenly ill." 

"What do you suppose is tbe matter with him, Eobertt" 

"I don't know. I never saw anjr man act so. Is he subject 
to fits ) Do you know him, papa 1 " 

" Yes, my dear, I know him. He is not subject to fits, but 
he is a very unfortunate man." 

" What kind of illness has he 1 " 

My father stopped, looked first at the man before us, and 
then at me. "Thank God, my son," he said, at last, " that you 
have never before seen a drunken man." 

Bobert Owen's predominant love of order bronght about 
another important reform. Elizabeth Hamilton, who spent 
several years as governess in a Scottish nobleman's family, has 
well described, in her " Cottagers of Glenbumie," the careless 
untidiness and slatternly habits, which, at the commencement 
of the present century, characterized the peasantry of Scotland. 
" I canna' be fashed," was the usual reply, if any one su^ested 
that cleanliness, among the virtues, should rank next to 
godliness. 

A writer, whose parents settled as workers in the New 
Lanark mills as early as 1803, states that, in those days, each 
family had but a single apartment, the houses being of one 
story only; and that before each door it was not unusual, to 
find a dunghilL He tells us, also, that one of Bobert Owen's 
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first reforms waa to add an additional atoiy to every hotue, 
giving two rooms to most of the families ; and that the dung- 
hills were carried off to an adjoining farm, and a renewal of 
the nuisance was imperatively forbidden.' 

Ab I recollect the village, its streets, daily swept at the 
expense of the company, were kept scnipulously dean ; and 
its tidy appearance in every respect was the admiration of 
strangers. 

A reform of a more delicate character, upon which my father 
ventured, met serions opposition. After each family became 
possessed of adequate accommodations, most of them stiU 
maintained, in their interior, disorder and unclean) iness. My 
father's earnest recommendations on the subject passed un- 
heeded. He then called the work-people together, and gave 
several lectures upon order and cleanliness as among the 
Christian virtues. His audience heard, applauded, and went 
home content " to do as weel as their forbears, and no to heed 
English da vers." 

- Thereupon my father went a step further. He called a 
general meeting of the villagers ; and, at his su^estion, a 
committee from among themselves was appointed, whose duty 
it was to visit each family weekly, and report in writing upon 
the condition of the house. This, according to the statement 
of the author last quoted, while grumblingly acquiesced in 1^ 
the men, was received " with a storm of rage and opposition 
by the womea"t They had paid their rent, and did no harm 
to the house; and it was nobody's business but their own 



* Bobert Owen at New Lanark, with a Variety of TntereBtiiig Aneodotea. 
Bjr a fanner Teaclier at New Lanark ; p. 1. MaDcbestor and London, 1S39. 
t Work qnotod, p. S. 
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■whether it was clean or dirty. If they had read Romeo and 
Juliet, which is not likely, I dare eay they would have greeted 
the intruders as the Nurse did her prying master, — 
" Go, yon cot-qnean, go ; 
Get yon to bed 1 " 

As it was, while a few, Iresh from mop and scrubbing-brush, 
received the committee civilly, a large majority either locked 
their doors or met the inqujsitora with abuse, calling them 
" bug-hunters " and other equally flattering names. 

My father took it quietly ; showed no anger toward the 
dissenters ; encouraged the committee to persevere, but in- 
structed' them to ask admittance as a favour only; and 
allowed the email minority, who had welcomed these domi- 
ciliary visits, to have a few plants each from his greenhouse. 
This gratuity worked wonders ; conciliation of manner gradu- 
ally overcame the first jealousy of intrusion ; and a few 
friendly visits by my mother, quietly paid to those who were 
especinlly tidy in their households, still further quelled the 
opposition. Gradually the weekly reports of the committee 
became more full and more favourable. 

Within the mills everything was punctiliously kept. When- 
ever I visited them with my father, I observed that he picked 
up the smallest flocks of cotton from the floor, handing them 
to some child near by, to be put in his waste-bag. 

"Papa," said I one day, "what 3ms it signify, — such a 
Kttle speck of cotton 1 " 

" The value of the cotton," he replied, " is ootJiing, but the 
example is much. It is very important that these people 
should acquire strict habits of order and economy," 

In working out these and other reforms, my father, a scrupu- 
lous respecter of the rights of conscience and of entire freedom 
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of opinion, never exercised, except in the caae of habitual 
- drunkarda, the power of dismissal vhich his office as sole 
manager placed in his bands. The writer already quoted, 
who spent his youth and early manhood at New Lanark, bears 
testimony to this. " I never knew," he says, " of a single 
instance in which Mr Owen dismissed a worker for having 
Duinfnlly and conscientiously objected to his measures.'^ 

Even when necessary rules were violated, he was quick to 
soften and ready to forgive. The same writer tells us that 
dnring his childhood, he and another boy had slyly entered 
Br&zfield woods to cut Ainties (hockies, I believe, we 
generally call them) needed for a favourite sport. They pro- 
ceeded in fear and trembling. " If Mr Owen sees us, won't 
we catch it ! " said the one to the other, as they found two 
prime ash-rods, with the requisite crook, and proceeded to use 
their knives upon them. Scarcely were the words prouonnced 
and the trespassere busy at work, when Mr Owen's hand was 
laid on one of their shoulders. They knew they were recog- 
nized, hung their heads, dropped their knives, and remained 
silent and self-convicted. My father stood looking at them 
for some time, sorry, I dare say, that he had come upon them. 
Then he said, "Perhaps you don't know that what yon are 
doing is wrong. It is wrong ; and if your parents never told 
yon so they neglected their duty. Take the shinties you have 
cut for this time ; but if you should want more some other 
day, don't steal them ; thieves nevet come to any good. 
Come to me, and I will give you permission; then you can 
take thsm without doing any wrong." 

The culprits slunk away ; and one of them says that when 

he went, seventeen years afterward, to hear Kobert Owen 

* Robert Owen at New Lanark, p. E. 
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lecture at " Bywater's Room," this act of clemency came back 
to his mind at the first sight of the benignant face, as freshly 
as the day it happened.'* 

This same boy, when past middle age, relates another 
reminiscence of his youth. At the age of seventeen he ob- 
tained a situation as teacher in the New Lanark schools, con- 
tracting to remain a year and a half. But after six months, 
prompted by an ambition not uncommon among the poorer 
classes in Scotland, he took a fancy to go Co college. Ashamed, 
however, thus to break faith with his employer, he gave him 
no hint of his intention, and left abruptly, without even taking 
leave of him. When the college session closed, his funds 
being probably exhausted, he returned to New Lanark ; and 
there one day, almost as unexpectedly as in the Braxfield 
woods, he met Robert Owen. He wished himself, he tells us, 
" a hundred miles ofif." But to his surprise and joy, his 
former employer came up to Mm at once, took him kindly by 
the hand, and, without alluding at all to the violated contract, 
asked him how he liked college life in Glasgow ; adding an 
inquiry as to what he intended to do during the summer, and 
telling him he could have bis former place again, if he wished 
it. " This," adds the narrator, who was a member of the 
Scottish Kirl;, " this was genuine, practical Christianity."* 

The New Lanark schools, and the cause of popular educa- 
tion generally, were the subjects which, at this period of my 
father's life, chiefly engrossed his attention. His first appear- 
ance as a speaker was as president at a public dinner, given in 
the city of Glasgow in 1812, to Joseph Lancaster, the well- 
known educational reformer. In the character of this gentle- 
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man, a Quaker, tliere was a strange mixture of honest, self- 
eacrificing zeal, and imprudent, self-indulgent ostentation. Aa 
early as 1789, he laboured stoutly among the poor of South- 
wark, teaching a school of three hundred outcast children for 
years almost gratuitously. When his system finally attracted 
attention, and subscriptions poured in upon him, prosperity 
called forth weaknesses, and he squandered the money given 
for better purposes. I recollect that he drove up one after- 
noon, on invitation of my father, tq Braxfield House, with 
four horses to his post-chaise,*— ^a luxuiy in which I nevOT 
knew my father to indulge. 

AiVhen, somewhat later, my father gave five thousand dollars 
to aid in the general introduction of the Lancastrian system 
of instruction, I remember that my mother, adverting to the 
four horses, demurred to the wisdom of so munificent a stib- 
scription. And I think that, i|i view of Lancaster's pro- 
digahty, she was in the right. 

This Lancastrian system — one of mutual instruction, with 
•momiars, selected from the pupils, as sub-teachers — was equally 
economical and superficial It had its good points, however, 
and could be maintained where the funds were insufficient 

* The -pml-diaiK of those diijB, partly croirded out cow b; the first-cloM 
railwBr carriages, waa a atrone, light voliiclo, corre»poQ(iing to our ampd, and 
fleatiogr comfortably two persoiu, though more oould be crowded in, od in 
"John Gilpin's" case :— 

" Uj siBter and my nnter'a child, 
Myself and children tliree, 
Will fill the chaise ; so you murt ride 
On horaebaclc, aftar we." 
It was B. pleasant, even luxurious mode of travelling ; relays of horses being 
Dbtuuedftt ioterrols of about ten miles, aud at the cost of thirty- fiT?ceDta& 
mile for a single pair, the usual ^wed being from eight to ten miles aQ hour. 
Ooly the nobility and wealthy gentry indulged in four horses. The cheeiy, 
dashing mail-coaih, with its red-ooated guard and niany-caped ooachman — 
a oheaper and equally speed; coDveyanoe— is now almost a thing of the part. 
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for anything better. My father, enthusiastic at first in ita 
favour, gradually changed it for aomething more thorough 
and effective. 

In the speech which Robert OweH made at the Lancaster 
dinner, the views which he afterwards elaborated touching 
the formation of character first peeped out " General differ- 
ences," he said, " bodUy and mental, between inhabitants of 
various regions, are not inherent in our nature, nor do they 
arise from the rcsfjcctive soils on which we are bom ; they 
are wholly and solely the effect Of education." While it ia 
difficult to ex^^erate the importance of education, in the 
extended sense of the term, this proposition is clearly extrava- 
gant, ignoring aS it does the influences, often dominant, of 
race, climate, soil, whether fertile or barren, and hereditary 
qualities transmitted through successive generations. But the 
speech was applauded to the echo, and called forth from a 
certain Kirkman Flnlay — then the great man of Gilasgow — a 
laudatory letter. 

" I'his induced lile," says my father in his Autobiography, 
" to write my four Essays on the Formation of Character." 
Of these hereafter. 

As early as 1809, my &ther had laid the foundations of a 
large building, afte?wards called "The New Institution," 
designed to accommodate all the children of the village. But 
the estimated cost, upwards of twenty thousand dollars, 
alarmed his partners, who fimtlly vetoed the enterprise. 
Thereupon my father offered to give or take for the establish- 
ment four hundred and twenty thousand dollars, and at that 
rate they agreed to sell out to him. 

A new partnership waa formed, the two principal partners 
being sona-in-law of a Mr Campbell, usually called Campbell 
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of Jura, being the proprietor of a Bmall islimd of th&t BStne, 
one of the Hebrides. Others eagerly joined when it waa 
shown, from the books of the late partnership, that the net 
annual profits, on the average of the ten years it lasted, were 
fifteen per cent. 

Thifl second partnership continued three years only. 
Campbell of Jura, a relative of my mother, had entrusted to 
my father, for safe-keeping on interest, a hundred thousand 
dollars. This ha did unknown tft hia aons-in-law, for family 
reasons. Finally it came to their ears, and greatly exasper- 
ated them. Either from jealousy pr desire for large profits, 
they objected to tbp new school building, and carried a 
partnership vote against it ; taking the ground that thpy were 
cotton-spinners, doing business for profit, and had nothing to 
do with educating children : other manufacturers never 
troubled themselves about such matters. They took excep- 
tion, algp, to the salari^ and wages paid, as being too high. 

By this time, my father says, he was " complexly tired of 
partners who cared for nothing but to buy cheap and sell 
dear." Sp he sought pthers, this time among philanthropists. 
Jeremy Bentham, tfie utilitarian philosopher, was one ; 
Wilhani Allen of London, a noted Quaker, was another ; 
Michael Gibhs, afterguards Lord Mayor of London, a third. 
There were three others, equally benevolent, but not noted 
names. Of these three, one was a gentleman of leisure, who 
had never before beeii ip business. I al^rwards became well 
acquainted with him and his amiable family. My father, who 
h^hly esteemed him, apd ultimately won his entire confidence, 
told me one day certain particulars of his life— -a remarkable 
story that I never forgot. I think its lesson iufiuenced, more 
or less, my whole life. 
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A man of letters, educated to every classical attainment, 
jBud the inheritor of a princely fortune, this gentleman had 
been able to gratify, at a wish, his cultivated tastea. His 
^marriage was fortunate, and his children grew up around him 
>with the fairest promise. He had a handsome town bouse in 
a fashionable square in London, and a country seat six or 
.ei^t miles off in the midst of one of those magnificent 
.^nglish parks — the ideal of stately rural elegance — with ite 
trimly kept lawn and its wide-spreading chase, dotted over 
(Jumps of noble old trees, where the deer sought refuge from 
the noonday heat, and a lair at nightfall. 

Its owner had traveljed Qver Europe, and brought back, as 
mementos of his journey, paintings and statuary by some of 
the best masters, ancient and modem, with which to adorn 
his favourite retreat- The house itself, in which I gpei^ some 
happy days, with its rich marble columns and balugtrades, 
was a fine specimen of the purest Pailadian marble, where all 
that luxurious refinement could devise had be^n unsparingly 
lavished. 

There my father — during a brief interval in his own public 
life of incessant hustle — found his Mend, with no occupation 
more pressing than to pore over the treasures of his iibruy, 
and no graver care than to superintend the riches of 4 con- 
servatory where wealth had brought together, from half the 
world, its choicest plants and flowers. They spent some 
days of undisturbed quiet; not an incidei^ beyond the con- 
versation of a sedate and intellectual family circle, and the 
arrival and departure of a friend or two to break the com- 
plete repose. 

Delightful my father thought it, in contrast with the busy 
turmoil he had left; and one day he said to his host, "I've 
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been thinking that if I ever met a man who has nothing to 
desire, you must be be. You have health, cultivation, a 
charming family. You have gathered round you every com- 
fort wealth can give, the choicest of all that nature and art 
can supply. Are you not completely happy I" 

Never, my father said to me, would he forget the sad, un- 
expected reply : " Happy ! Ah, Mr Owen, I committed one 
fatal error in my youth, and dearly have I paid for it ! I 
started in life without an object, almost without an ambition.^ 
My temperament disposed me to ease, and I indulged it I 
said to myself, 'I have all that I see others contending for, 
why should I struggle f I knew not the curse that lights on 
those who have never to stru^le for anything. I ought to 
have created for myself some definite pursnit,— literary, scien- 
tific, artistic, political, no matter what, so there was some- 
thing to labour for and to overcoma Then I might have 
been happy." 

My father suggest^ that he fras scarcely past the prime of 
life, and that in a hundred ways he might still benefit others, 
while occijpying himselfl " Come ilnd spend a ihonth or two 
with me at Brasfield)" he added. " You have a larger share 
in the Lanark mills than any- of my partners. See for your- 
self what has been done for the work-people there, and for 
their children ; and giv& me tlie benefit of your suggestions 
and your aid." 

"It is too late," waa the reply. "The power is gone; 
habits are become chains. Yon can work ind do good j but 
for me, — in all the ptofitleSa years gone bj I seek vainly for 
something to remember with pride, or even to dVell on with 
satisfaction. I hav^ thrown awaj' a life. I fe^I wmetimes aa 
if there were nothing rtmainihg to ine Worth living for." 
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And neither then, nor at any future time, did this strange 
martyr to leisure visit the establishment in which he had 
invested a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

But in this I anticipate. It vas in the year 1813 that my 
&ther, then in Loudon and engaged in publishing the first 
two of his Essays on the Formation of Character, made the 
acquaintance of his new partners ; and he submitted to them 
these essays as embodying the principles on which he pro- 
posed to manage the New Lanark establishment. They were 
briefly : — 

1. Man does not form his own character : it ia formed for 
him by the circumstances that surround him. 

2. Man is not a fit subject of praise or blame. 

3. Any general character, good or bad, may be given to 
the world, by applying means which are, to a great extent, 
under the control of human governments. 

Important propositions, doubtless, with great unde.rlying 
truths; but not, as the author claimed in his title, A New 
View of Society. 

Paul had already said : " What hast thoa that thou didst 
not receive % Now, if thou didst receive it, why dost thou 
glory as if thou hadst not received it 1 " 

Both Calvin and Luther had gone further, denying to man 
free-wilL 

Hobbes, about the year 1654, had said: "Liberty and 

necessity are consistent God, that seeth and disposeth 

all things, seeth also that the liberty of man, in doing what 
he will, is accompanied with the necessity of doing that which 
God win, and no more nor less."" 

Priestley, more than a hundred years later, had written : 
* I(^yiathaD, p. lOS. 
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" There is Bome fixed \a,w of natnre respecting the will, . . . ■ 
which is never detenmCied without some motive of choice." * 

And this last writer, at least, Beems to have estimated aa 
highly as Eobert Owen the doctrine of which he is a chief 
advocate ; for he says : " I the less wonder at the' general 
hesitation to admit the doctrine of necessity in its full extent, 
when I consider that there is not, I heheve, in the whole com- 
pass of human speculation, an instance in which the isdispnt- 
able consequences of any simple proposition are so numerous 
and important;" and as to these consequences he adds: 
" Great and glorious as they are, it requires bo much strength 
of mind to comprehend them that (I wish to say it with the 
least offence possible) I cannot help considering the doctrine 
as that which will always distinguish the real moral philo- 
sopher from 'the rest of the world." f 

But here the difference in the minds of Joseph Priestley and 
Robert Owen shows itself; for Priestley sagaciously adds: "Like 
all other great and practical truths, even those of Christianity 
itself, its actual influence will not always be so great as, from 
theory, it might be expected to be ; " while Owen, advocating 
aphase.of the same principle, declarea : "No human power 
can now impede its rapid progress. Silence will not retard 
its course, and opposition will give increased celerity to its 
movements. The commencement of the work will, in fact, 
ensure its accomplishment. Henceforth all the irritating 
angry passions, arising from ignorance of the true cause of 
bodily and mental character, vrill gradually subside, and be 
replaced by the most irank and conciliating confidence and 
good-wilL" 
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My fatier, after his own fashion, was a belieyer in the 
speedy advent of the millennium. It has always seemed to 
me a strange thing that a man who had so much practical 
knowledge of the world should have made the mistate of 
imagining that when one has set before human beings the 
means of being wise and happy, one has insured the certain 
and speedy adoption of these means, by the individual and by 
the government. If that were so there would be no drunk- 
ards ; for the veriest sot will not, in his lucid intervals, deny 
the blessings oftemperanca My father, carried away by zeal 
and hope to benefit his race, failed to note the cogent fact 
that our civilisation of to-day has not reached that point of 
progress when present aelf-indulgence shall no longer role the 
majority of mankind. 

Then his propositions lost part of their force because they 
were too sweeping and insufficiently guarded ; for example, 
when he asserted that praise, even of the best man, is irra- 
tional. Eulogy, laudation, — self-laudation especially, — is 
irrational ; but if we are just, we approve, we commend the 
conduct of the good ; if we are warm-hearted, we like, we 
love them for their goodness. In strictness it may be that 
they cannot help doing good actions. Then, if not for the 
actions, at least for the disposition of mind which impels to 
them, they are entitled to commendation, they are worthy of 
love. So of the wicked. We cannot help disapproving a pro- 
pensity to vicious indulgence ; we cannot help disliking him 
who indulges such a propensity. The true point is, that we_ 

ought not to hate him^ Mld that all puniaTimpnta al|p;|Tll >m 

reformatory, not v in dic t iit.e. We know the evil deed ; we can 
never, a& Bums reminds us, know the temptations resisted, 
that may have preceded it 
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So of the third propoaition, looking to governments as the 
chief agents of human regeneration, Goldsmith had said ; — 
" How Email, of otl that human hearta endure, 
That part which laws or kings can canse or core." 

He and Robert Owen ran equally into extremes. But 
Eobert Owen had this apology, that he regarded it as the 
legitimate province of government to provide for and educate 
all the children of the land. In New Lanark, however, he 
merely proposed to give a good common-school education to 
all the children of his work-people ; and to this end he 
obtained the assent of his proposed partners. 

He showed them that the net profits of the concern, for the 
last four years, had exceeded fifty per cent, on the capital 
invested {eighty-four thousand pounds) ; but he did not con- 
ceal from them that the reforms he had in view would 
materially diminish these. 

His old partners refused to let him fix a sum which he 
would give or take for the property, insisted on putting it up 
at auction, and set to work to decry its value, busily spreading 
the report that the mills, under the management of a visionary 
like Owen, were not worth more than forty thousand pounds. 
But my father, meanwhile, quietly obtained permission from 
his philanthropic associates to bid three times that amount, 
if necessary. 

The day of sale was one of great excitement in Glasgow ; 
and the large hall in which it took place was crowded to the 
doors. The bidding was protracted ; the former partners, 
who bid in person, retiring several times for consultation, 
while my father'^ solicitor, who had his instructions once for 
all, bid up, to the otter astonishment of his opponents and 
the public, to a hundred and fourteen thousand one hundred 
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pounds ; at whicli sum the property waa tnocked down to 

The defeated party, anticipating success as a certainty, had 
incautiously invited their friends and well-wishers, in advsuice, 
to a public congratulatory dinner. Crest-fallen aa they were, 
they had to play the hosts ; and their mortificatioa reached 
its climaz, when a certain Colonel Hunter, a leading new»- 
paper editor and a Tag, rose to propose the health of the 
favourites of fortune who had just sold for a hundred and 
fourteen thousand pounds a property which they valued at 
forty. "A bumper, gentlemen," he cried, "to a victory so 
unexampled !" The Colonel had hi&jest against the Campbells 
and their friends ; but it was the last time he sat at their 
dinner-table. 

Their disappointment was to receive an additional aggrava- 
tion. William Allen, with two others of the new partners, 
Quakers like himself, had come on to Glasgow to await the 
issue of the sale, and they accompanied my father to view 
their purchase. The author, from whose pamphlet I have 
already extracted, gives an account of their reception.t And 
my father, in his Autobiography, supplies additional par- 
ticulars.! 

The Scotch, though a warm-hearted people, are not usually 



t Eobort Owon at New Lanark, pp. 15, 16. The author saya of himself : 
" Brought up in the Churoh of Scotland, having neyer receivod a farthing 
from Mr Onen but what I rendered equivalent service for, being in no way 
dependent upon any one oonneeted with the 'Social System/ it may be 
reasonably inferred that any Bta(«nientB made by me which tend to reflect 
credit on Mr Owen, could neither have been dictated by love to his principles 
nor published from selfish motives." 

% Autobiography, pp. 97, BS. 
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deinoiiBtratiTe. Bat I remember the deep anxiety onr work- 
people showed for weeks before the sale, and the enthusiasm 
with which thty h^led my &ther's success. 

The writer alluded to, says : " Kever will the inhabitants 
of Kew Lanark forget the afternoon of that day on which the 
sale of the mills to Air Owen took place. A horseman had 
been despatched, at speed, to make known the result. It was 
now in vain to check the sincere and unbounded joy of the 
workers. The managers saw and felt it; the people having 
nnanimonsly resolved to testify their feelings by an act of 
public rejoicing. The mills were stopped. Bands of music 
played merrily through the village, and the windows were 
illuminated, as for some great national trinmph. The next 
day ihe work-people, with hundreds &om the borough town 
and surrounding country, met Mr Owen and his new partners 
three miles &om New Lanark, and proceeded to nngear the 
horses &om the carriage. It was in vain that Ur Owen 
warmly remonstrated, reminding the crowd that the working- 
man had too long already ueen treated as the bmte. 
Accompanied with bands of music and the acclamations of 
some thousands, the people bore their benefactor triumphantly 
to Braxfield ; where, to the dense and happy multitude, he 
delivered an impressive address." 

My father states that when his Quaker friends first saw the 
crowd rushing to the carriage and calling to the postilions to 
stop, they were seriously alarmed ; but when they beard the 
cheers, and saw the men relieving each other at intervals, and 
found the cavalcade gradually increasing, and then, the 
procession passing first through the old town and afterwards 
through the village, the people everywhere filling the windows 
or crowding out of their houses to witness it, and testifying 
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by the liveliest demoDstrations their gratitude aad delist, 
the amazement of these sober disciples of Geotge Fox, nnnsed 
to such scenes, were equalled by their gratification ; and they 
wrote, in glowing iterms, an account of their receptioa to the 
Other London partners. 

The management of the mills and schools pleased them 
much, except in one particular; dancing had been introduced 
by my father as one of the school exercises. But fiarolay, in 
his Apology, had taught : " Games and sports, plays, dancing, 
consist not with the gravity and godly fear which the Gospel 
calls for ; " and William Allen, especially, held strictly to all 
the rules set forth in that textrbook of early Quakerism, as I 
well remember. For one day, a year or t^o later, dining 
with him at his London residence, in Ploagh Couii, Lombard 
Street, I had a lesson, net easily fo^^tten, teaching me hov 
to walk in the strait way. 

I was sitting next to a gentlonan in whose conversation I 
was interested. We had roast beef for dinner ; and when I 
had exhausted the quantity first sent me, my host asked, 
" Will thee have more roast beef 1 " 

" Thank you, no anore," I replied, mechanically, engrossed 
in something my neighbour had just said. By and by I be- 
thought me that I was still hungry ; and, begging leave tQ 
change my mind, asked for a further supply. 

"Robert, thee has already refused," was all the answer 
I got, in solemn tones of reproof. Had I not said X 
would take no more 1 I must not be suffered to tell a 
lie.* It waa better to let me eke out my dinner with 



* Ths definition liera implM. of a falsehood, remind* me of a itny wbii'h 
I have Bomeirhere read. A Qoaket, walking; near lADdoiV oda road Iwding 
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To each a man, not dancing only, but masic also, was a 
" BinffU divertisement." * But the more liberal sentiments of 
the majority of the partners oremiled tiim in this matter; so 
that, nuder protest of himself and one or two of his rigid 
friends, the reels. Highland fling, and country dances staD 
went OD. 

The yillagers were almost all Presbyterians ; bnt (in those 
days at least) dancing, a favonrite national amusement in 
Scotland from the eariiest times, was not forbidden bjr the 
Kirk. My mother had strong scraples abont our walking on 
Simday, except to chnrt^ and hack again ; but she sent us to 
dancing-school while we lived in Glasgow; and when at 
Braxfield, the village dancii^-master came twice a-week to 
give ns lessons. 

This artist, whose name was Dodge, had " graduated," as 
he was wont to tell us, in Edinbuigh ; whence he returned 
with exalted ideas of his profession. No Pundit, skilled in 
Sanscrit lore, no Doctor of Divinity in the Middle Ages, 
could have indulged in manner more stately or diction more 
pompous. After a year or two's instruction in the various 
Scottish dances and the cotillon, as the quadrille was then 
called, he announced to na his intention of going a step 
further ; not to teach us the waltz, for that was spoken of in 
Scotland then as we speak of the can-can now ; nor the German, 
for that was an unknown tenn ; but something very different 

to tbat'oit;, met t, yoath who aalced hie wa;, thai wording hii qneitioD : 
" This is not tbe road to LoudoD, ia it t " 

" Friend," was the storu reply, " I understand thee not. Thou fint toDeit 
me a lie, and then aakeet mo a queBtion." 

* " Ad to their artiSeial made, either by organs or other instruments or 
Toiee, we bava neither example nor precept for it in the Ken Testament." — 
Bardaf 'a Apolog;, p. 112. 
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He came, one day, more elaborately dressed than usual, 
and, after he had called us up on the floor, paused, kit in 
haud, before the lesson began. "Young ladies and gentie- 
inen," he said at length ; " T have had the honour of teaching 
you, so far, a few of those simpler exercises in the polite art 
of dancing, -which no person moving in good society can 
possibly dispense with ; and, on the whole, I am not dissatis- 
fied with your progress. I shall now proceed to induct you 
into the mysteries of a higher order of motion. I propose to 
give you some idea of the inimitable Minuet de la Cour, and 
the Gavotte, which is, as it were, its appropriate peroration. 
I use the term, ' give you an idea,' advisedly ; for I can do no 
more than that. A man's life is too short to learn to walk a 
minuet properly." 

The earnest gravity and emphasis with which he pronounced' 
the closing axiom, and the graceful wave of his bow as he 
declaimed, impressed us with mingled awe and curiosity ; and 
I have a hundred times since recalled the incident with a 
smile. I am not sure but that the minuet (if it he old- 
fashioned) might still be taught with advantage j not for 
public exhibition on the ballrroom floor, as in Sir Charles 
Grandison's day, but as a useful exercise tending to easy grace 
of motion and elegance of carriage. 

In the main, my father was now free to carry out his plans 
of education. He gradually completed and fitted up, at a 
cost of between thirty and forty thousand dollars, the 'spaci- 
ous school-house, the building of which hie former partners 
had arrested. It had five large rooms or halls, besides smaller 
apartments, and a bath-room on an extensive scale, sufficing 
for the accommodation of from four to five hundred children, 
^o charge whatever was made; and not only all the cbildrea 
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of the work-people, but also children of all families living 
within a mile of the village, vete thus gratuitonsly instructed. 

In this institution, a novel feature was introduced. Pesta- 
lozzi and Oberlin have each been spoken of as originating the 
infant-school system ; but my father seems to have been its 
true founder. I have found no proof whatever that either of 
them even thought of doing what he carried oat. He brou^t 
together upwards of a hundred children, from one to sue years 
of age, under two guardians, James Buchanan and Mary 
Young. No attempt was made to teach them reading or 
writing, not even their letters ; nor had they any set lessons 
at aU. Much of their time was spent in a spacious play- 
ground. They were trained to habits of order and cleanli- 
ness J they were taught to abstain from quarrels, to be kind 
to each other. They were amused with childish games, and 
with stories suited to their c^tacity . Two large, airy rooms 
were set apart, one for those under four yeai«, and one for 
those from four to six. This last room was Aimished with 
paintings, chiefly of animals, and a few maps. It was also 
supplied with natural objects from the gardens, fields, and 
woods. These suggested themes for conversation, or brief 
familiar lectures ; but there was nottung formal, no tasks to 
be learned, no readings from books. " When the best means 
of instruction are known and adopted," says my father in his 
Autobiography, " I doubt whether books will be used until 
children attain their tenth year." But tJiis he could not carry 
out at Kew Lanark, as the children were admitted to the mills 
and were usually sent ^Mthnr by their parents at twelve years 
of ago. 

No corporal punishment, nor threat, nor violent language 
was permitted on tiie part of tbe teachers. They were re- 
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quired to treat the children with the same kindness which 
they exacted from them toward each other. 

Some years later an attempt was made by a London associa- 
tion, headed by the Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord Broug- 
ham, to introduce infant-schools into the British metropolis. 
They obtained a teacher from New Lanark, But they under- 
took to do too much, and so failed in their object. They had 
lessons, tasks, study. Not satisfied with moral training and 
instructive amusement, as at New Lanark, they sought pre- 
maturely to develop the intellectual powers. The tender 
brain of the infent was over-excited ; more harm than good 
was done ; and the system fell, in a measure, into disrepute, 
until Frcebel, in bis Kindergartens, brought things back to a 
more rational way. 

I visited our village iniant-school almost daily for years ; 
and I have never, either before or since, seen such a collection 
of bright, clean, good-tempered happy little faces. 
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IwAS somewhatprecociousinmyiiterarypretensioQa My 
lather's habit, during my early youth, was to move from the 
country, for the three winter mouths, into that garden-sur- 
rounded fottage in the heart of our village, where he and my 
mother had spent some of their earliest married days ; I think 
he did so that his work-people and he might become better 
acquainted. One of these removes gave rise to my first 
effort in authorship. I still remember its pathetic exordium : — 

" Farewell, Brazfield, — a long iaiewell to all thy beauties I 
No longer shall our jocund footsteps trace thy winding walks, 
nor our joyous voices sound through thy delightful groves. 
We now bid adieu to thee " — And a good deal more in the 
Aiaminta-Sophoitisba vein. 

Neither my father nor my mother was critical in literary 
matters, and my aunts, who were living- with us, were blinded 
by partiality. The result was to lay the foundation, in the 
boy of eleven unduly commended for a trivial rhapsody, of a 
false estimate of his own abiliites ; which, similarly fed, grew 
for years, and reqiured many years more to chasten it 

About this time— the great straggle with Sapolcon being 
then at its height — several French officers, prisoners of war on 
parole, were quartered in the old town of Lanark. From one 
of these. Monsieur Levasseur, a handsome young fellow, my 
brother William and I had our first lessons in French : and 
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my father, now and then, invited him to our tahle, with a 
result, no doubt, little expected. I observed that Monsieur 
gradually became more spruce anij showy in his dress and 
appointments, carrying a gold (!)-headed cane ; and that from 
his dark, sleek, carefully brushed and curled hair came the 
odour of some perfumed oiL On Christmas eve he handed 
me, with a flourish, a letter addressed to my Aunt Mary. It 
was not closed, and he told me I might read it, which of 
course I did. It began by saying that, at this season affiles, 
when cherished friends were invoking blessings on those who 
were well beloved, the heart had pushed him to imitate that 
mode, and to offer her his profound congratulations. Then it 
ran off into various sentimental effusions which were not very 
intelligible tome, — making no direct offer of marriage, but 
speaking {in very touching terms, I thought) about the " solace, 
very soft, of the friendship of heart, and the charms inexpress- 
ible of the life domestic." That seemed to me all right, and 
and I duly delivered the missive. Great was my surprise at 
the effect it produced ! 

My Aunt Mary, who is stUl living, was then about twenty- 
one years old ; a belle, rather tall and pretty, a good musician 
and a graceful dancer ; stylish, too, having returned a year 
or two before from a fashionable boarding-school. Her three 
sisters and herself, all unmarried and considered very good 
matches, made our house their home. 

She and her elder sister, Jane, a little beauty with a 
charming figure, had both had sundry very eligible ofiers of 
marriage, among others, from officers of rank in the British 
army ; and, as they had rejected these, it may be imagined 
with what feelings the rich belle perused the overtures of an 
obscure foreigner, of whom, nothing was known except 
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that he had held a lientenant'e commissioD in an enemy's 
ranka. 

" Jnrt to think of it!" she ezcliumed; "aaif I had ever 
given the man the least little scrap of encouragement ! He 
muBt he downright crazy." Then to me : " It was very wrong 
of you indeed, Robert, to bring me any such letter as that" 

" Why, how could I tell, aunt, whether yon wonld like it 
or not 1 It's very polite." 

" Like it J polite I The most impudent — " There she 
cheeked herself, remembering no doubt that he was my teacher; 
then enclosed the tabooed letter in a blank envelope, and bade 
me return it to the writer the very first opportunity. 

" And what Bhall I say to him, Aunt Mary % " 

" That if he ever repeats the offence — no, say nothing 
except that I have forbidden you ever to receive such a letter 

I was very sorry for poor Monsieur, who wore for a week 
the air of a martyr, and went to no furtber expense, I think, 
for the sweet-Bcented oil 

My father was informed by his sister-in-law of this piece of 
presmuptioD, for which she wished the Frenchman to be 
dismissed at once. Bat taking pity, probably, on the poor 
fellow, he continued him as our teacher so long as the war 
lasted. I was glad of this, for he was very good-natnred, and 
I made progress nnder his tnition, especially during long 
walks with him when only French was spoken. Bat I 
observed that he did not appear at our dinner-table again, — 
a concession, I imagine, to the ofiended dignity of my sensitive 
aunt. 

We had many interesting visitors at Braxfield, some of 
whom rem^ed with us for a day or two j among them one 
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of the Edgewortha, brother of that Maria, to whose labours for 
young people we children were indebted for so much pleasure. 
He was a bright, cheery youth, who sank considerably in my 
father's estimation by preferring, to long disquisitions with 
him on the formation of character, a good romp with us. Of 
course, we thought him charming, especially when be pro- 
pounded sundry games, among them, the composition of 
impromptu verses on some given theme. My verses, nn- 
fortunately for my humility, were voted the best I took to 
writing ballads, and there is no s^ing how far the poetic 
frenzy might have carried me had I not perused, soon after, 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, — the finest poem, I think, 
Scott ever wrote. At that time, too, were just appearing 
Byron's best works : first, Childe Harold, then the Oiaour, 
and the Corsair, I was fascinated by their fiery power, and 
thoroughly convinced that my vocation was not that of a poet. 

Other works, of a very different character, fell into my 
hands about this time. Sir Charles Grandison, despite its 
stately formality, did me good. I think its tone of old- 
fashioned, homely chivalry has a healthy influence on young 
people. Paradise Lost had great attractions, but tended 
much to confuse my Biblical lore. As has doubtless happened 
to others, it was not till many years afterwards that I learned 
to distinguish between Milton's apocryphal story and the 
orthodox Bible narrative. The Pilgrim's Progress, too, which 
I read over and over again, further entangled my theological 
ideas. Christian's journey and adventures won my belief as 
fully as those of the Israelites, led by Moses towards the 
promised land. 

These were works which the children of a former centmy 
had read and pondered. Bnt my boyhood was at a period 
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when a branch of literature, till then underrated, and indeed 
little worth, suddenly assumed new character and proportions. 
One by one, the marvellous productions of the prince of 
novelists startled and charmed the British public. Guy 
Mannering, The Antiquary, Rob Boy, Ivanhoe, and all the 
rest, — what sunny memories, what hours of rapt enjoyment, 
do the very titles still call up ! 

But events were approaching that were to leave" a deeper 
impress on my character than books, whether of fancy or of 
graver tone. I was a strong, hearty hoy, fond of all rough 
sports, a very fair rider, following the fox-hounds on a clever 
dun pony in a manner that called forth commendation from 
my companions. The young country gentry of that day, in 
the heart of Scotland, were a good-natured, rollicking set, 
given to violation of the Third Commandment, and quite 
willing to risk their necks any day at a five-bar gate. 

One instance of profanity, I remember, greatly scandalised 
me, brought up as I had been to venerate ministers of the 
Gospel. I was sitting on my impatient pony, one gray 
morning, next to a jolly, well-mounted curate who had just 
joined the hunt. The hounds had been turned into a dense 
copse, and we were in momentary expectation of the signal 
announcing that Eeynard had got away before the dogs, when 
a horseman, riding up, told us that "the stupid animal had 
suffered himself to be killed only a few yards from where he 
was unearthed." 

"D — n the creature !" broke forth my clerical neighbour; 
" God d — n such a fox !" Adding, perhaps in reply to my 
looli of astonishment, " And that's a good deal for a ciei^yman 
to say." 

After a time we came npon another, more satisfactory 
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specimen of thft vulpine race, vho got a fair start before the 
hounds, and we followed him under full cry. Over a field or 
two, where the fences were low, I kept up with a young 
officer mounted on a beautiful hunter, nearly thorough-bred. 
Finally, there presented itself before us an enclosure of a 
formidable character, flanked by a double ditch ; between the 
two ditches a mound, on which was a light fence with stakes 
and rail — the whole upwards of five feet high, and the stretch, 
from outside to outside of the ditches, a good fourteen or 
fifteen feet. They say that a thoroughly trained Irish hunter 
irill light, like a cat, sideways on the summit of such a mound, 
and then with a second bound clear the farther ditch. But I 
never witnessed such an exploit, and our horses were in- 
capable of performing it. I pulled up, of course; but my 
military companion, after a good look at what awaited him, 
patted his horse on the neck, with the words, "0, Jamie, lad, 
we're going to get a deevil of a tumble," and put him un- 
hesitatingly at the leap. The spirited animal cleared it hand- 
somely with his fore feet ; but one hind foot caught in the top 
rail, and horse and man rolled into the farther ditch. I held 
my breath, fearing that the rider was killed ; but he was up 
again in a few seconds smirched, indeed, from head to foot 
vith the contents of the mud-puddle, but evidently unhurt ; 
for he sprang as lightly into the saddle as if nothing had 
happened, and was ofi' at a gallop before I recovered from my 
surprise. 

I rode ig;nominionsly round by a farm-gate and was com- 
pletely thrown out, while the yonng dare-devil came in trium- 
phantly, first at the death. 

But for me all such sports were soon to end. When about 
twelve years old I had the measles ; and, though I recovered 
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easily, I lud afteimtrds, from andne expoeare I beliere, a 
traribk reUpee, resnlttng in high and nnman^Bable fevn- and 
some sort <tf inflammation of the chest lliey gave me fox- 
glove and other powerfiil medicineB, and ^)fdied, on breast 
and etoouch, a large Spanlsh-fiy blister, vbich was kept open 
for a veek. Every day dnring that week, as I vas afterwarda 
told, my death was expected ; dnring a montti I continaed in 
great duiger, uid for six months more I was confined to the 
house. 

By this illness my nervous system was completely onEtmng; 
indeed, prostrated to soch degree that tha Blight«Bt noise^ even 
An abmpt word or the unexpected opening of a door, caused 
me to start with terror. Some one had to remain constantly 
in the room, for I oould not endure to be left alone even for a 
moment. So abnormal was the condition of my nerves <tf 
touch, that the sheets of my bed seemed to me thicker than 
sailcloth and tlie blankets like inch boards. Then, too, I had 
a constantly repeated sensation of sinking down, down as to 
the centre of the earth, and the slightest unforeseen incident, 
pleasfuit <x onpleasant, moved me to tears. I remember that 
the doctor ordered my head to be shaved, and that a wig 
was bought for me ; but the sight of it and the idea of the 
bead-shaTing threw me into such a paroxysm <^ grief, that it 
was abandcmed and the matter compounded by having my 
hair cut short. 

These symptoms subsided very gradually, lingering after 
the first half-year had passed, and I had been at last permitted 
(mce more to mount Donald (that was my pony's name) and 
enjoy a short ride daily. A full year elapeed before! was 
able to part with any intimate friend, even for a few da^ 
with equanimity, or to read fdoud any tonching ^isode 
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in history, — the death of Queen Idaiy of ScoUaad, for 
example. 

My f&ther and mother vere very oonsid^ate, never adveit- 
ing to this nervous weakness. I was terribly ashamed of it, 
but it was no more under my amtrol than were the beats of 
my pulse. I did not r^;ain reasonable command of my eensa- 
tionB till college life, with regular gymnastic training, brou^t 
hardening influence. Tlien I gradually got rid of all mere 
physical nervous debility, so that throughout life my equani- 
mity hae not been easily disturbed by au<ii|en dai^r, nor 
nndnly excited by partisan abuse ; and even to this day I can 
carry a full cup or strike a billiard ball as steadily as I could 
fifty years ago. The mental effects, however, of that sickness, 
carrying me to the verge of deatJi, have never been wholly 
removed. Since then my emotions seem to lie nearer the 
surface than formerly ; to be more readily called forth by pity, 
by admiration, by love. I have continued to be more quickly 
excited by wrong to indignation, and more easily moved to 
tears ; but though my emotional nature was thus intensified 
by the ordeal throi^h which it passed, the change did not 
involve any tenden*^ to nervoua anxiety or to undue thought 
for the morrow, still less to any dark forebodings as to the 
fiiture. So little have I been prone to expect that things 
would turn ill, that I have to set a constant watch on a dis- 
position to careless incaution. 

Many of our friends said, and I think my parents believed, 
that my chance of attaining manhood was doubtful. 
But let those who find themselves in youth as nigh unto 
death and as wearied waiters for convalescence aa I, take 
heart. From that time to the present I have not had 
what might be called a serious illness; and at this day I 
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am &ee {rom the mfirmities, even from tlie asaal aitments of 
age. 

Before I finally recovered, however, I was overtaken by a 
Berioiis afiectioQ of the eyes, the balls becoming blood-shot 
and the lida infiamed. The usual prescriptions by an oculist 
proving ineffectual, my mother, somewhat alarmed, decided 
to try the effect of sea-bathing, renting two rooms for my 
brother William and myself, in Portobello, the watering-place 
of Edinburgh, where our windows looked out on the beautiful 
Frith of Forth. There we were put in charge of a kind 
motherly old lady, with whom instructions were left that, so 
we kept within reasonable bounds, we might order what we 
pleased for dinner. 

The first day, after mature deliberation, we concluded that 
there was nothing, in the way of delicacies, superior to mashed 
potatoes browned before the fire, and apple pie; so we decided 
on that biU of fare. The second day, failing to hit upon any- 
thing else as good, and seeing no reason why we should have 
anything short of the best, we renewed the order ; and so on 
for several days in enccession, much to the amazement of our 
good hostess. It was not imtil the sixth day, I think, that it 
occurred to us that the tm^oars perdjix plan did not work quite 
satisfactorily, and that we should like pie and potatoes better 
if we tried something else for a few days. 

Three or four months of relaxation, most agreeably spent^ 
sufficed to effect a radical cure. And here, again, it may 
comfort others similarly afflicted to learn that my eyes have 
never troubled me since ; and that— though now on what is 
called the wrong side of seventy, but what I think ought to be 
called the right side, as being nearer home — my sight, at a 
distance, is nearly as good as it ever waa, and spectacles are 
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less necessary than they were twenty years ago ; for I can 
read fair sized type by daylight without them. 

When I retEmed to Braxfield, my father, rightly judging 
that further suspensioo of r^;ular study and change of geene 
were needed to confirm my health, took me with him, in the 
summer of 1815, on a jouroey throughout England and Scot- 
land, which he made for the purpose of collecting evidence 
touching the condition of children employed in the cotton, 
woollen, linen, and silk factories of the kingdom. 

At a meeting which he had previously held at the Tontine, 
Glasgow, he had introduced two resolutions recommending 
petitions to Parliament, — one for the remission of the duty cm 
imported cotton ; the other for the protection of factory chil- 
dren from labour beyond their strength. The first passed 
unanimously j the second was lost by an overwhelming 
majority, Tliereupon my father determined to agitate the 
matter himself. 

As a preliminary measure we visited all the chief factories 
in Great Britain. The facts we collected seemed to me 
terrible almost beyond belief Not in exceptional cases, but 
as a rule, we found children of ten years old vxfked regularly 
fourteen knurs a day, with but half-an-hour's interval for the 
mid-day meal, which was eaten in the factory. In the fine 
yam cotton mills (producing from a hundred and twenty to 
three hundred hanks to the pound), they were subjected to 
this labour in a temperature usually exceeding seventy-five 
degrees ; and in all the cotton factories they breathed an 
atmosphere more or less injurious to the lungs, because of the 
dust and minute cotton fibres that pervaded it 

In some cases we found that greed of gain had impelled the 
mill-owners to still greater extremes of inhumanity, utterly 
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difigrscefiil, indeed, to a civiliBed natian. Their mills mm 
rua fifteen, and, in exceptional cues, sixUoi hoim a day, with 
a Btn^e set of hands ; and they did not ecruple to employ 
ehildren of both sexes &om the age of eight. We actual^ 
fband a conaidenble nomber under that age. 

It need not be said that sucb a system oould not be niaiB> 
tained without corpmal punishment. Moet of the overseen 
Openly carried stout leather thongs, and we frequently saw 
even the youngest children severely beaten. 

We sought out the surgeons who were in the habit of 
attendii^ these children, n<rting their names and the facts to 
which they testified. Their stories haunted my drwams. In 
some large factories, from one-fourtli to one-fifth of the child- 
ren were either cripples or otherwise deformed, or peimuieoUy 
injured by excessive toil, scKDetimes by brutal abuse. The 
younger children sddom held oat more than three or four 
years without severe illness, often ending in death. 

When we exfoessed surprise that parents should voluntarily 
Gondenm thur sons and daaght«ra to slavery so inbd^sbi^ 
the exp]anati<m seemed to be that many of the &dierB wen 
oat of work themselves, and so were, in a measure, driven to 
the sacrifice fw lack of bread ; while others, imbnited by in- 
temperance, saw with indifference an abase of the infant 
fitcultiee compared to which the in&atkide <^ China may 
afanost be termed humane. 

In London my bther laid before several members of Parlia- 
ment the mass of evidence he had collected, and a bill which 
he had prtparod forbidding the employment in factories <J 
child-workers under twelve yean of age, and fixing the houn 
they might be employed at ten a-day. Finally, he obtained 
from the elder Sir Boheit Peel (father of the well-known 
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Prime Minieter, and then between a\£tj and seveiity yean 
old), a promise to introduce this humane measure into the 
House of Commons. Sir Bobert, then one of the richest 
ootton-spinners in the kingdom, and a member of twenty-fire 
years' standing, possessed considerable influence. Had he 
exerted it heartily, I think (and my father thought) that the 
measure might have been carried the first session. But, in 
several interviews with him to which I accompanied my 
&.ther, even my inexperience detected a slackness of purpose 
and an indisposition to offend his fellow-manufacturers, who 
were almost all violently opposed to the measure. I think it 
probable that his hesitation was mainly due to a consciousness 
that it ill became him to denounce cruelties, in causing which 
he had himself had a pronment share. The bill dragged 
through the House for four sessions ; and when passed at last, 
it was in a mutilated and comparatively valueless form.* 

Fending its discussion I frequently attended with my 
father the sessions of a committee of the House appointed to 
collect evidence and report on the condition of factory child- 
ren. He was a chief witness, and one day had to stand (and 
did stand unmoved) a bitter cross-examination by Sir George 
Philips, a " cotton lord," as the millionaires among mill-owners 

* Beretsl of our m&uufacturitig St&tas have foUaned tha English eiompls, 
and have added a nquirmuent that faotor; children shall attend a, dBy-achool 
during threa mouths of eaob year. MaoacbtuetU forbids the emplaTmeiit 
of obildrau under ten jeara, and limits the irorbing time of children under 
ftfteen to ten hours a day. Rhode Island forbids employment under twelve 
yean, and limits the warlciiig time to eleven hourB a day. Connectiout hu 
atringeut regfulations in regard to whool attendsjioe, but does not speciScally 
tiiDit B^ nor houre of labour. 

The tJJTialiA law, though passed at first in mutilated form, was at a later 
period and after a severe contest, amended and improved. It has doubtless 
s little b«iiga from slavidi toil and 
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were then popnlarlj called. Tbis oppressor of childliood 
questioned my father as to bis religious opinions, and other 
personal matters eqoally irrelevant, in a tone so insolent, that, 
to my utter shame, I could not repress my teara. They were 
arrested, however, when Lord Broi^ham (then plain Henij) 
called the offender to order, and after commenting, In terms 
that were caustic to my heart's content, on the impertinent 
character of Sir George's cross-examination, moved that it be 
expunged from the records of the committee, — a motion 
which was carried without a dissenting voice. 

Throughout the four years during which this reformatory 
measure was in process, my father (in truth the soul of the 
movement) was unremitting in his endeavours to bring the 
evidence be had obtained before the pubUc. The periodical 
press aided him in this ; and I remember that one touching 
story, in particular, had a wide circulation. It came out in 
evidence given before the committee by an assistant overseer 
of the poor. He was called upon to relieve a father out of 
employment, and found his only chOd, a factory girl, quite ill ; 
and he testifies further as follows : " some time after, the 
father came to me with tears in his eyes. ' What's the 
matter, Thomas 1 ' I asked. He said, ' My littie girl is gone ; 
she died in the night ; and what breaks my heart is this, — 
though she was not able to do her work, I had to let her go 
to the mill yesterday morning. She promised to pay a little 
boy a half-penny on Saturday, if he would help her so she 
could rest a little. I told her he should have a penny.' At 
night the child could not walk home, fell several times by the 
way, and had to be carried at last to her father's house by her 
companions. She never spoke intelligibly afterwards. She 
was ten years old." 
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Some poet of that day — true poets are the best firiendB of 
the Bight — Tersified this incident : — 

" THE FACTOEY GIRL'S LAST DAY. 

■ ■ 'TwaB on a irinter morning, 

The weather wet and mild, 
Two honre before the dawning 

The father roused his child : 
Her doily morsel bringing, 

The darksome room he paced. 
And cried : ' The bell ia ringing ; 

M; hapless darling, haste 1 ' 

" ' Dear father. I'm so weary 1 
I scarce can reach the door ; 
And long the way and dreary : 

Her wasted form seems nothing ; 

The load is on his heart ; 
He soothes the little sufferer. 

Till at the mill they part 

" The overlooker met her 

As to her frame she crept ; 
And with his thong he beat her. 

And cursed her when ahe wept. 
It seemed, as she grew weaker. 

The threads the oftener broke j 
The rapid wheels ran quicker. 

And heavier fell the stroke. 

" She thought how her dead mother 
Blessed her with latest breath, 
And of her little brother. 

Worked down, like her, to death: 
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llien told a tiny nei^boni 

A balf-peimy ahe'd p&y 
To t&ke lier last hanr'H labour. 

While by her fruoe the lay. 

" The mi had long deamnded 

Ere she aonght that repoM : 
Ber day began and ended 

Ab crael tyrants chose. 
Thea home '. bnt oft ahe tamad ; 

She fell and row no more ; 
By pitying comiadea carried. 

She reached her father's door. 

" At night, with tortured feeling. 

He watched his aleepleai child ; 
Though close beside her kneeling. 

She knew him not. nor smiled. 
Again the btctory's ringing 

Her last pra«eptiona tried i 
Up from her straw bed springing, 

* It's time I ' she shrieked, and died [ 

" That night a chariot passed her. 

While on tbe ground ahe lay ; 
The daughters of her mattel 

An evening viait pay, 
Theii tender hearts were sighing 

As negroea' wrongi were told. 
While the white slave was dying 

Who gained their father's gold." 

Wliile in London I became acquainted with another 
reformer, as zealoos and perserering in his wajr as my father. 
It happened thus. 

I had a standing invitation from William Allen — ^the game 
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who reused me a second supply of roast-beef— to dine or sup 
wi^ him any time I happened to be in the city. Entering 
Plough Court, late one afternoon, I met him equipped for a 
journey, and he greeted me joyfully. 

"Ah, Bobert, thee comes just in time. Friend Thomas 
Clarkson will be here to take supper and spend the night. I 
am going into the country and cannot return till to-morrow. 
So thee must stay here to-night and take my place. Thee 
knows what a firm friend Thomas has been to the good canse." 

I was overjoyed, and I told him so. Just b^ore leaving 
Braxfield, I had read " Clarkson'a History of the Abolition of 
the Slave-trade," and had there inspected the femous print of 
the plan and eecticms of a slave^hip with its four hundred 
and fifty victims packed in like so many herrings, — a print 
which the ^ti-slavery committee had got up, I think in 1790. 
Ko pamphlet or book or speech was ever so eloquent as that 
mute appeal I recollect laying down the print and pacing 
the floor with mingled feelings of horror and of burning 
indignation. From that day forth, I had regarded Clarkson 
with a sentiment akin to hero worship. 

Bnt his genial manner soon put me at my ease. Alone 
with him after tea^ I plied him with eager questions. He 
must have been gratified by the enthusiasm shown by a youth 
not yet fifteen ; f»» we sat together from seven or eight until 
one or two in the morning ; and he gave me, in minute detail, 
many particulars of the great atmggle which had terminated 
triumphantly eight years before. To me they were of absorb- 
ing interest, and I remember to this day much that he said. 

Clarkson, then fifty'-five years old, bad written thirty years 
before (when senior bachelor in St John's College, Cambridge), 
a successful essay on the question "Is involontaiy slavery 
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justifiable 1" That esaay determined the entire oonrse of his 
life. He spent twenty years in gathering, sjranging, and dis- 
seminating the sickening mass of facts that marked the 
character of the slave-trade. 

He told me that, during the early portion of that period, 
there were many days during which he collected evidence so 
replete with horrors and atrocities that he returned home in 
the evening, with a burning sensation in his head which 
rendered sleep impossible, until be had applied for hours 
bandages soaked in coldest water to forehead and temples, so 
as to allay the fever of the brain. 

But what chiefly lives in my recollection is the graphic 
account he gave me of sia interview which, after several years 
thus spent, he obtained, through the influence of Wilberforce, 
with William Pitt, then Prime Minister. 

With the directness of a master-mind that great man plunged 
into the subject at once. " I know tJiat you have bestowed 
much study on this matter, Mr Clarkson," he said ; " but I 
want details. Can you give themi" 

" Yes, if you will allow your secretary to bring in some 
books which I left in the ante-chamber." 

Four or five ponderous folios, labelled respectively, Day 
Book, Journal, and Ledger, were produced. Pitt mentioned 
the name of some well-known slaver (the ship Brooks, I think 
it was), and asked, " Do you know anything about her I " 

" Yes ; do you wish to see an account of her last voyage 1 " 

Pitt assenting, Clarkson, after referring to the index of one 
of his journals labelled "Slave Voyages," handed the volume, 
open at the narrative demanded, to the minister, who read it 
with the closest attention; then asked, "Do you know the 
names of the officers and sailors who were shipped for this 
voyage \ " 
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"Here tliey are," — opening one of the ledgers at a page 
headed, " The Ship Brooks." 

" Ah ! did yoa take the testimony of any of these sailors 1 " 

" I did, of this one," — pointing to his name ; " and here it 
is," — opening the ledger at another page, headed with the 
man's name. 

Pitt read his testimony from the first word to the last 
" Any other ) " he then asked. 

Clarkson gave him three or four more to read, which he 
perused with the same care, then added, " The surgeon ; did 
you examine him % " 

" Here is his testimony." 

The minister ran it over, taking notes as he did so. "An 
important witness that, Mr Clarkson. Can you tell where he 
is to be fonnd 1 " 

" Just at present he is at sea ; but the Brooks will be in 
during the summer, and then bis address will be — " giving it. 

" Can the sailor witnesses be procured if they are wanted )" 

" Next summer they can easily be found." And Clarkson, 
having copied from a ledger the names of the boarding-houses 
in Liverpool, which each respectively frequented when on 
shore, handed them to the minister. 

" Any more vessels 1 " asked Mr Pitt. 

"Twenty or thirty more, if you have time to examine the 
testimony regarding them." 

" I shall maJce time. It is a very important inquiry." 

This rapid cross-examination, Clarkson told me, lasted 
three or four hours, during which, he e^d, Mr Pitt must have 
looked over attentively not less than a hundred pages of 
manuscript. To every question put, Clarkson had a satis- 
factory answer ready. When the slave-voyages had occurred 
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years before, and some ca the sailors could not be produced, 
it WBB stated what had become of them, whether by death, 
discharge, or desertion. Pains had ereii bees taken in every 
case, to record the former abode or service of each, togetlier 
with the time of his entry, copied from the books of tha 
vessel. 

The effect produced on the Prime Minister, during this 
memorable interview, exceeded, Clarkson said, his moet 
sanguine anticipations. 

When Pitt had glanced over the last p^e submitted to 
him, he closed the book aud said : " That will do. I doubted 
whether the Blave-trade waa the iniquitous traffic which many 
good men have represented it to be. You have removed 
theee doubts, Mr Clarksou ; and I thank you for the wonder- 
fid pains you have taken and the facte you have brought 
before me. You may depend upon whatever I can do, upon 
all the personal influence 1 can exert, to further your wishes. 
I may not be able," — he hesitated & moment — "there are 
circumstances that are likely to prevent this being made a 
cabinet question. But nothing shall ju^vent me &om ex- 
presMDg, BO far as I can benefit the cause by doing so, my 
individual opinion on this subject. Dome to me whenever 
you have anything important to communicate, without 
ceremony or previous appointment. I shall give instructions 
that, unless I am very specially engaged, you be admitted at 
once. Any papers you want I will order. Perhaps, I may 
communicate with some of our Continental neighbours on the 
subject. Can I do anything more for you % " 

Clarkson begged to be allowed to lay before him some 

African productions ; and they were brought from the next 

\cluded native manu&ctures of cotton, leather. 
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gold, &nd iron. Pitt examined them witli interest, and spoke 
Tith emotion. 

" I fear that we have underrated these people, Mr Clarkson. 
We owe them a debt for the miBerieB we have aided to bring 
npon them. It would be worthy of England to beatir herself 
for the civilization of Africa." 

Then, after sitting silent for some time — much moved, 
Clarkson thought — he dismissed him with a few brief words 
of kindness and encouragement. 

Doubts have been cast on Pitt's sincerity in this matter. I 
know that Lord Brougham waa incredulous as to his earnest 
desire for abolition. Bnt Clarkson told me that he regarded 
him as a firm friend of the African to the last The above 
interview took place in 1788, and before the close of that 
year Pitt caused to be made to the French government a 
oonununication in which he urged a union of the two countries 
to abolish the slave trade. But the answer from Franco was 
unfavourable ; and as the correspondence waa not made public 
at the time, few persons knew that it had taken place. Pitt 
kept his word, also, to Mr Clarkson, giving him access at ail 
times, and furnishing him with many important documents 
which could only be had by government order. 

"He was true to the cause," Clarkson said to me, "&om 
tiie early years of our great struggle till his deatji in 1806. 
He did not live to see the Abolition Bill passed; yet had it 
not been for his assistance at critical moments, we might not 
have succeeded in passing it even to this day. Fox, when that 
bill was on its passage, did him full justice on that score." 

The circumstances alluded to by Pitt as likely to cramp his 
action were, Clarkson informed me, the course taken by three 
of the moat influential members of this Cabinet, — Lord 
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Chancellor Thnrlow, Lord Liverpool, and Mr Dnndas, wlio 
leanamed persistent in resisting abolition. 

As late as 1799, during a debate in the Lords on a bill to 
terminate the trade, Thurlow declared that slavery iraa 
sanctioned by Scripture, adding, "The bill is altogether 
miserable and contemptible."' With such comrades and 
with his powers taxed to the uttermost in that terrible 
stni^le with Napoleon, during which England herself was 
threatened with invasion, it is little wonder that Pitt scrupled 
to adopt an extreme policy which might have broken up the 
Cabinet 

Perhaps that evening with Clarkson was the most impor- 
tant I ever passed. Its lesson, never forgotten, influenced 
my action during a long public life. I bore in mind that 
declamation, eloquence even, avails little in a practical way, 
without a basis of fact carefully prepared and consolidated j 
for what amount of empty briUiancy would have converted 
Pitti I never brought forward a measure of any importance, 
^ther in the Indiana Legislature or in Congress, without first 
seeking out and systematizing not only the facts which I pro- 
posed to use in opening debate, but all others which, in the 
course of the discussion, my opponents were likely to employ. 
It is chiefly, I think, to this habit that I owe what success I 
may have had as a member of deUberatlve bodies. As an 
author, also, my rule has been the same, I owe a great debt 
to Thomas Clarkson. 

On my return, soon afterwards, to Braxfield, my time, aside 
from private lessons in the languages, was chiefly spent in onr 
day and evening schools, where I gave occasional lectures to 
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the oldw claseea. 'Sot was the instruction afforded to these 
factory childrea restricted to the school-house. I remember 
taking several classes of the more advanced scholars to see a 
lai^e collection of wild animals in a menagerie which was 
exhibited for a few days in the old town of Lanark. This 
incident is stamped on my recollection the more because of 
what might easily hare proved a fatal accident, which 
occurred on that occasion. Among the beasts were two lions, 
a male and a female, and a lion's cub a few months old. 
This cub, which was already, heavier and stronger than the 
largest Newfoundland dog, was in a separate cage ; and one 
of the keepers, entering with a whip, ordered it about like a 
dog, and chastised it when it disobeyed. The children, of 
course, were delighted, and crowded close up " to see the fun." 
But their cheer was soon changed. A blow struck by the 
keeper caused the young brute to back against the front bars 
of his cage. These, being insecurely fastened, gave way, and 
the whelp was precipitated into the midst of the children. 
At first he seemed almost as much lightened as they, but, 
recovering himself, he turned and sprang upon a little girl, 
ten years old, named Mary Morrison, hie teeth just grazing 
the back of her head. Meanwhile, however, the " lion 
tamer," as he was called in the bills, sprang ^m the cage 
after the fugitive, and struck him sharply with his whip, 
causing him to rehnquish his hold of the terrified girl, while 
another secured the animal by throwing a noose over his 
neck. Luckily they were both brave and powerful men ; 
anA they picked up the creature, threw him back into his cage, 
and secured the bars, without further accident. 

My father sought to make education as practical as possible. 
The girls were taught sewing and knitting, and both sexes, in 
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the upper classes, besides geography and natnraJ history, had 
simple lessons in drawing. Yet, it waa not the graver studies 
that chiefly interested and pleased our numerous visitors: the 
dancing and music lessons formed the chief attraction. The 
juvenile performers were dressed alike, all in tartan, the boys 
wearing the Highland ^ilt and hose. Carefully instructed in 
the dancee then in vogue, as a lesson, not as a performance, they 
went through their reels and quadrilles with an ease and grace 
that would not have shamed & fashionable ball-room, coupled 
with a simplicity and unconsciousness natural to children 
when they are not spoiled, but which in higher circles is oft«n 
sadly lacking. 

The class for vocal music numbered, at onetime, a hundred 
and fifty, and under a well-qualified teacher they made won- 
derful progress. I selected, and bad printed for them, on a 
succession of pasteboard sheets, a collection of simple airs, 
chiefly national Scottish melodies, which they rendered with 
a homely pathos scarcely Attainable, perhaps, except by those 
who are " to .the manner bom." 

Another feature in our schools which proved very popular 
with visitors, was the military training of the older children. 
Drilled by a superannuated soldier whom my father had hired 
for the purpose, and preceded by a boy-band of a drum or 
two, and four or five fifes, they made a very creditable 
appearance. 

All this, unprecedented then in any spinning village, or 
indeed in any free public school throughout the kingdom, grad- 
ually drew crowds of travellers as witnesses. I have seen as 
many as seventy persons in the building at one time. The 
number of names recorded in our Visitor's Book, from the 
year 1816 to I82B, the year in which my father bought the 
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village and lands of New Harmony, and sold out of ihe Keor 
Lanark concern, was nearly twenty thousaiid. 

There came, not only nobility and gentry from every part 
of Great Britain, but also many foreigneca of rank from the 
Continent. Among these last, the most notable was a noble- 
man who, nine years afterwards, became the most powerful 
emperor in the world. 

It was in 1816, that Nidiolaa, Grand Duie of Eussia, then 
on a tour through Great Britain, visited Glasgow. There he 
received and accepted an invitation from my father ; and he 
and the officers of his suite, to the number of eight or ten, 
spent two days with us at Braxfield. He was then twenty 
years old ; fully six feet high ; and, in face and figure, I thought 
him the handsomest man I had ever seen. His manner in 
those days, was simple and courteous ; and the dignity which 
marked it at times had iKit yet degenerated, as it is jsaid 
afterwards to have done, into haughtiness. 

My French tutor, in anticipation of this visit, had been 
drilling me in matters of etiquette. " Your Imperial High* 
ness," he bade me bear in mfnd, was the only proper mode of 
address. I must be sure not to say, yoM, and the " Imperial " 
was imperative — de rigumr, as he phrased it, not to be replaced 
by milwd, or a,ny other common title. He would have me 
try it, in conversation with himself; but it did not come 
" trippingly on the tongue," as Hamlet required, and Mon- 
sieur Levasseur prophesied a failure. 

My father, I could see, wwted his guest's arrival with a 
little touch of nervousness. Somewhat inconsiderately, I think, 
he had instructed the village band to meet the Duke's carriage 
and escort it the last mile or two. I judged by some remarks 
made by a member of his suite, and not intended for my ears, 
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that tlie delay and the indifferent mosic annoyed the Duke ; 
but he was tbo well-bred to ehow it, caosing fifty dollais to be 
handed to the band leader. 

Tb* Duke's physician, a Scotchman, named Sir Alexander 
Creighton, interpreted betwe^ his royal patient and my 
father, who spoke English only. A great relief it was to me, 
who had feared to be called upon in a similar capacity. And, 
as a listener, I was soon set at ease on another point I 
observed that the officers of the Duke's suite, in addressing 
their master, ignored the "Imperial;" said y<m, as to other 
people, and used no title except Monseigneur. Greatly 
relieved in mind, I concluded that Monsieur Levasseur was 
not aufaU in regard to court etiquette; and when the Duke 
addressed me in FrencQi, I replied without embarrassment. 

I think, however, that I must have shared my father's feel- 
ing as to the importance of this visit ; for I can still recall 
some of the exact words of a conversation which I had with 
the Duke during a walk from Braxfield to the Mills. Among 
otiier questions touching our business, he asked me what was 
our daily produce. It so happened that some weeks before I 
had calculated that we spun, on the average, three hundred 
and sixty thousand miles of thread per week. So I was able 
to reply that we manufactured daily " autant de fil de cotton 
qu'il faut pour entourer deux fois et demi le monde." 

In my turn, I asked him if he had ever been in England 
before ; to which he answered, " Je la visite pour la premiere 
et pour la derniere fois," — a mistake of bis, however ; for 
twenty-eight years afterwards he crossed to London on a 
visit to Queen Victoria. 

He next inquired if I would like to know by what name be 
was known in bis own countiy ; and, on my assenting, said he 
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was there called Nicolas, VeUii Kmis Emski — wrongly spelt, 
probably, and perhaps bad Rusaian ; but he repeated it several 
times, laughing at my pronimciation, till I got it by heart ; 
and thus it comeB to me now. 

The Duke seemed to take a special fancy to a younger 
brother of mine, named David Dale, after his grandfather, and 
then nine or ten years old. He was a remarkable-looking boy, 
with handsome features, light-yellow curling hair, and dark 
eyes, eyebrows, and eyelashes. The Duke had him on his 
knee, playing with him, during a considerable portion o( the 
evening; aud the child, flattered by such notice, took so 
cordially to our visitor that it appeared to win his heart. At 
all events, next day he caused it to be intimated to my fether 
that, if he would give up the boy, he (Nicolas) would charge 
himself with his future. Whether my mother objected, or 
whether my father himself thought a court life an undesirable 
career, I know not ; but the offer was gratefully declined. 

If my impressions, such as they trore at fifteen, are trust- 
worthy, there was nothing at that early age, in the future 
Emperor to indicate the arbitrary and cruel spirit which, in 
later years, marked his subjugatiou of Poland and his armed 
intervention against the Hungarian patriots ; nothing in the 
appearance of the youth of twenty to prefigure the stem auto- 
crat who was by and by to revive against hia own subjects 
that capital punishment which had been humanely, abolished 
by the Empress Elizabeth. There have been many Hazaels 
who, while yet unbardened by the habit of irresponsible 
power, might exclaim, trom the heart, " What I is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this great thing t " 

At all events, the young Duke's manner seemed to me un- 
afifected, earnest, and cordial He listened with marked 
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attention for two hours or more to an exposition, by my 
father, of his peculiar views for the improvement of mankind, 
and showed a lively interest in all he saw, whether in school 

or factory, at New Lanark. Count Gurowski, who knew 
Buesia well, and with whom Nicolas was no favourite, speak- 
ing of him as be was in youth, admits : " His primitive tend- 
ency was to be a reformer. .... He behaved that his mission 
was to be the conductor of his people, into light and civilisa- 
tion ;. that he- was to lay a comer-stone for their moral and 
social amehoration. This wa.» more thaa a dream ; it was a 
reality of several years' duration-" * 

At the time <^ his visit to us, he was engaged to the 
Princess Charlotte, eldest daughter of the King of Prussia ; 
and he purchased at the company's store, and had sent to her 
sundry specimens of goods manufactured from our yams. 

My father states in his Autobiography that his guest, allud- 
ing to Malthus's theory that Great Britain was over-peopled, 
expressed his wilhngnesa to receive and promote the advan- 
tageons settlement in £ussia of as many British manufacturers 
and tbeir operatives, including my father and the villagers of 
New Lanark, as might see fit to emigrate thither. But if I 
heard this at the time^ I have since forgotten it. My father, 
successful and satisfied in his position, declined the offer. 

Nicolas, as I remember, was frugal to abstemiousness in his 
mode of living, eating sparingly of the plainest food only, and 
scarcely touching wine. In some of his appointments he was 
homely — so' it occurs to me now— to the point of affectation. 

* Russia M It Is, pp. 51. 62 New York, 18Ei. 

Quraweki also tella ua that, in 182S, when tbe Czar's couDcUlors urged him 
to restore capital punishment, bringing him n sentence of the criminal court 
condemning five conspirators to death, bo refused, for three days, to give bis 
siplutture in approval, and acquiesced, at last, with reluctance. 
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He csuBed to lie set ap, in the handsome chamber which had 
been provided for him, a small iron camp-bed, with leathern 
mattress and pillow staffed with hay, and spread with the 
rudest covering. An officer of his suite told us that such was 
his conBtant habit. 

One of his attendants slept on the floor across his chamber 
door, outside — a measure of precautionary suspicion, probably 
of Oriental origin, and adopted, I beUeve, by all Russian 
princes of the blood. 

A trifling incident connected with the Duke's visit to us occurs 
to me now, as characteristic of a weakness into which my good 
father, prosperous and generous, was occasionally betrayed. 
The crest of our family, two eagles' heads, had been, as ia 
customary, engraved on our service of plate. At supper, one 
of the Duke's suite, banding a silver fork to him, called his 
attention to the engraving as being almost an exact copy of 
the double eagle, part of the blazon of the Eussian coat of 
arms. Some jest as to right of property having passed, in 
connection with the matter, and attracted my father's atten- 
tiob, it suggested a gift to his guest Accordingly, next 
morning he had a silver dessert-set packed up, and handed, 
just as the party were starting off, to one of the attendants, 
together with a letter begging the Duke's acceptance of it as 
a memento of his visit to N^ew Lanark. 

My mother, good sensible matron, took exception to any 
such proceeding. In the case of a friend to whom we owed 
kindness or gratitude, or to any one who would value the 
offering for the donor's sake, she would not have grudged her 
nice forks and spoons, but to the possessor of thousands, a 
two days' acquaintance, who was not likely to bestow a second 
thought on the things ! — in all which I cordially agreed with 
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her, espedallf vhec I fonsd William Sheddon, our bntler, 
lamenting over his empty cases, Uie glittering contonta of 
which had often excited my childish admiration. But I 
^ink the worthy man was somewhat comforted when he 
estimated his lion's share of a ten pound note which the 
Duke's purser had put into his hands for distribution among 
the servants. 

My recollections of William Sheddon extend over more 
than twenty years. Carefid, punctiliously respectfiil, order- 
loving even to fanaticism, a piece of animated clock work in 
all his daily duties, how well I recollect the staid face, with 
a nervous twitching of the chin when at all excited. The 
best men have their failings, and I think Sheddon, after he 
had decanted with infinite care the old port and pale sherry, 
was wont to taste them to assure himself that they had not 
lost their flavour. But to atone, I have seen him spend fall 
ten minutes over the dinner table, after it had been all set, to 
give it a finishing touch, adjusting each cover, and every 
knife, fork, glass, and salt-cellar bo scrupulously to its allotted 
spot, that a mathematician with his compasses might have 
found it difficult to detect an error of a quarter of an inch in 
their respective distances each from the other. 

Peace to his shade ! I wonder how many of his life-long 
peculiarities he carried with him to the next world. 

But all these ^miliar scenes were soon to become, for me, 
things of the past. I was about to quit our quiet home, and 
to find in a distant country a new and more stirring life. 
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EMANUEL VON FELLENBERG AND HIS SELF-GOVERNING 
CIOLLEQK 

Growing np and educated, to tbe age of sixteen, in the 
country, and in the quiet and genial atmosphere of a domestic 
circle, I was isolated from a thousand temptations that are 
wont to assail boys in schools and cities. It was a civilizing 
circumstance, too, that our family consisted of cultivated 
women. 

But the situation had ite serious drawbacks also. It lacked 
bracing, caee-hardening influences. While it nourished self- 
esteem, it failed to give self-assertion. I was in danger of reach- 
ing manhood devoid of that sterliug quality, especially prized 
in England, — pluck; and this the rather because of the excessive 
sensibility which that grave fit of sickness had left behind. 
I was then little fitted to hold my place in the world as it is. 

What effect a sudden transition to the buffetings of some 
' such public school as Eton or Harrow, with its fag-tyranny 
and its hazing, and its squabbles settled by the fist, might 
have had I cannot teU. At all events, I think it fortunate 
that I was spared the trial ; and for this I am chiefly indebted 
to an excellent man, Charles Pictet (de Richemont) of Geneva. 

An enlightened agriculturist and firm friend of education ; 
an intimate associate of Cuvier, La Place, and other distin- 
guished scientists ; one of the editors of the Bibliothique 1 
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ni^ ; a diplomatist, too, tmsted by his countiymen, — ^Pictet 
had been sent by tlie Swiss Kepublic as Envoy Extraordinary 
to the Congress of Vienna in 1814, and to that of Paris in 
1815. In 1817 he visited Nev Lanark; and he and my 
father contracted a warm and lasting IriendRhip. They 
agreed to travel together to London, Paris, and Geneva ; and 
afterwards to visit in Switzerland a certain Institution, the 
most remarkable of it« kind then in the world, of which Pictet 
had been the historian * from the inception of the enterprise 
in the first years of the present century. It embraced the 
various establishments of M. de Fellenberg on his estate of 
Hofwyl, two leagues from Berne, conMsting of a primaiy 
school, a college, an industrial school, and workshops for im- 
proved agricultural inatruments. 

That journey had an important influence on all my after 
life ; £}r my father was so much pleased with all he saw that, 
on his return, he engaged a private tutor to teach my brother 
William and myself German, and sent us to Hofwyl in the 
autumn of next year, my brother being upwards of fifteen, 
and I upwards of sixteen years old, 

• Chiefly in the pa^fea of the BtfiJiofWjiM JBritoimijtM^or aa it was afterward* 
called, the BUlinlkiqut VaiverielU. His first letter on the subject a dat«d 
December 20, 1307. In 1808 the French ambasadar to Switzerland had a 
public eorreapondenoe with Kotot on the subjeet. Count de Capo d'lstria, 
who wa« the Russian Eqtoj to the Congresaa* of Vienna and Pari*, made to 
the Emperor Aleiander in 1814, an extended report on Hofwyl which, being 
widely circulated in book form, brought M. de Fellenberg's ideas into notice 
all OTer Europe. There were aba published, about the same time, a report 
IDade t« the Swin goremment by a special commission appointed to that 
effect ; another by H. Hoffman, special Enioy of the Princess of Swartiea- 
berg RudoUtadt i obaerratioDS thereon by M. 'niaer, Couuoillor of State of 
the King of Prussia ; a report by H. Bchefald, Commissioner of the King of 
WUrtemberg ; and various others. Sundry articles by Fellenberg himself, 
iu German, were translated into French by Pictet, luid attracted much 
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We entered the college, then having rather more than a 
hundred students, natives of every part of Europe, and from 
fifteen to twenty-three years of age. Bat as it was early iu 
August and during vacation that we reached the place, we 
found only three or four of its inmates there; 

We were placed in charge of one «rf these; a Prussian, two 
or three years older than I, named Carl Bressler. I shall never 
forget the considerate forbearance with which this- good young 
fellow treated two raw 8co»ch lads, childish for their age, and 
the pains he took to correct in ns any habits that might have 
exposed us to ridicule. One example comes to me. 

Walking with him some miles intothe counby, a large and 
fierce dog from a neighbouring farmhouse suddenly rushed 
open-mouthed at us. William and I shrank back, and might 
. have run away. But Bressler, stopping ua with a word, 
struck the animal so sharply with a stout cane, that he fled, 
yelling. Then he turned to us. 

" Look here," said he, " this will never do. Eemember if 
you ever show the white feather, you're done iat with us. I 
give you fair warning." 

All we could plead was that we had no canes. 

" Yea, that was my fault. You shall have a good Zie^enhai- 
ner apiece, just as soon as we get back. But, anyhow you 
ought to have stood your ground, and kicked the brute, if you 
could not do better." 

I thanked him, adding, " You'll see that this is the last 
time anybody will have to find fault on that score." (And I 
kept my word.) 

" All right ! " Then, after looking me fisedly in the eye, 
" I think you'll do. I'm glad I had a chance to warn you 
before the other fellows came. Raw young ones always need 
drilling." 
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hoDonrs, no " doable-firats " to be won ; there was no acknow- 
ledged position, marked by numbers, giving precedence and 
conferring name and fame ; there was not even the excitement 
of public examinations ; we had no Commencement exercises 
that might have assembled the magnates of Switzerland to 
criticise or to applaud. 

A dangerous experiment it would usually be pronounced ; 
the more dangerous because of the beterogeueous materials 
that had come together at Hofwyl Irom half the nations of 
the world, — Swiss, Germans, Euasians, Prussians, French, 
Dutch, Italians, Greeks, English, and I knon not of what 
other nationalities, — some having been nursed and petted in 
luxury, others sent thither, probably, because their parents 
could not manage them at home. The difficulties were the 
greater on account of the comparatively late age at which 
students were received, many of them j^ist from schools where 
teachers were considered natural enemies, where severity was 
the rule, and artificial reward the trusted stimulant to exer- 
tion. Yet I am witness to the fact that this hazarded experi- 
ment was an eminent success. It was a triumph in self- 
government The nobler elements of our nature had been 
appealed to, and the response was prompt and ardent. 

I think I may say that I had been nurtured at home in an 

atmosphere of purity and rectitude, no ignoble motive, as of 

fear or jealous rivalry, called into play ; no bribe offered for 

behaving well ; self-respect encouraged by absence of all mean 

suspicion. Once, when my father had occasion to leave mo 

I'n T nniinn fni- a foi^ wseks, William Allen had warned me : 

psed to great temptation here, and I am 

>ur nature is desperately wicked. Thee 

\ ; for he is ever tempting youth to its 
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min." Bot all my father had said, in taking leave of me, 
was, " You've been well trained, Robert ; you know what is 
right, and I'm sure I can trust you till I return." Well do I 
remember, still, the glow of indignation with which I listened 
to the one speech, and the blush of glad pride called forth by 
the other ! 

But there was no jar to my sensitive nature, even Irom the 
first, at Hofwyl. I was trusted there as I had been trusted at 
Braxfield. Of course I had hardships. I was jostled and 
bandied about and shaken into place, roughly enough some- 
times. But there was no bitterness or ill- will mixed in : that 
hard novitiate was wholesome, not degrading, and after some 
months it gradually ceased. There were no coarse incentives, 
no mean submissions, no selfish jealousies. There was pride, 
but it grew chiefly out of a sense that we were equal members 
of an independent, self-governing community, calling no man 
master or lord: Fellenberg, our president, preferred to be 
called, and was usually called, Pflegevaler (foster-father). We 
were proud that our republic had no laws but those we our- 
selves had made. It had its Council of Legislation, its court 
of judges, its civil and military officers, and its public treasury. 
It had its annual elections, by ballot, at which each student 
had a vote ; its privileges and honours equally accessible to 
all ; its labours and duties shared by all. In its Council of 
Legislation laws were repealed or changed ; yet our system was 
stable, few and not radical changes being proposed. And 
never, I think, were laws framed or modified with a more 
single eye to the public good, or more strictly ob^ed by those 
who framed them. 

Nor was this an unwilling obedience ; nothing resembling 
that eye-service, which springs from fear or force. It was 
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given ungnidgu^l}', cheerfully, honestly. It became a point of 
honour to conform in spirit as in letter to laws that were our 

I do not recollect, and perhaps never knew, whether the 
idea of this self-regulating society originated with Fellenberg 
or with some of the older students. The memory of several 
of ite founders was as gratefully cherished hy us as, in the 
American Union, is the fame of the Revolutionary fathers. 
Bat whether the first conception was theirs or Fellenberg's, 
the system thence resulting was the chief lever that raised the 
moral character of our college to the height at which I found 
it. It gave birth to public spirit and to social and civic 
virtues. It nurtured a conscious independence that submitted 
with alacrity to what it knew to be the will of the whole, and 
felt itself bound to submit to nothing else. It created, in 
an aristocratic class, young Republicans, and awahened in them 
that zeal for the public good which we seek too often in vain 
in older but not wiser communities. 

Our system of rule had another wholesome ingredient. The 
annual election to the offices of the Verein acted indirectly aa 
a powerful stimulus to industry and good conduct. The 
graduated scale of public judgment might be read as on a 
moral thermometer, when the result of these elections, was 
declared. That result informed us who had risen and who 
had fallen in the estimate of his fellows ; for it was felt that 
public opinion among ua, enlightened and incorrupt, operated 
with strict justice. In that youthful commonwealth, to deserve 
well of the republic was to win its confidence and obtain testi- 
monial of its approbation. I was not able to detect one 
sinister motive swaying the votes given, — ^neither favouritism, 
nor envy, nor any selfish inducement. There was nothing 
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even that could be called canvassing far candidates. There vas 
quiet, dispassionate discussion of relative merits \ but the one 
question which the elector asked himself or his neighbour was, 
" Who can best fill such or such an office 1 " And the answer 
to that question furnished the motive for decision. I cannot 
call to mind a single instance, during the years I spent at 
Hofwyl, in which even a suspicion of partisan cabal or other 
factious proceeding attached to an election among us. It can 
scarcely be said that there were aspirants for office. Prefer- 
ment was, indeed, highly valued, as a token of public confi- 
dence J but it was not solicited, directly or indirectly : it was 
accepted rather as imposing duty than conferring privilege. 
The Lacedaamonian who, when he loet his election as one of 
the three hundred, went away rejoicing that there were found 
in Sparta three hundred better men than he, is lauded as a 
model of ideal virtue. Yet such virtue was matter of common 
occurrence and little remark at Hofwyl There were not only 
one or two, but many among us, who would have sincerely 
rejoiced to find others, more capable than themselves, preferred 
to office in their stead. 

All this sounds, I dare say, strangely Utopian and extrava- 
gant. As I write, it seems to myself so widely at variance 
with a thirty years' experience of public life, that I should 
scruple, at this distance of time, to record it, if I had not, forty 
years ago, carefully noted down my recollections while they 
were still fresh and trustworthy. It avails nothing to me that 
such things cannot be, for at Hofwyl (Aey wen. I describe a 
state of society which I saw, and part of which I was. 

As partial explanation, it should be stated that no patronage 
or salary was attached to office among us. 

To our public treasury (^jirmejiJcasse, we called it) each con- 
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tributed according to means or inclination, and the proceeds 
were expended exclusively for the relief of the poor. We had 
an overseer of the poor, he being the chairman of a committee 
vhoee duty it vas to visit the indigent peasantry in the 
neighbourhood, ascertain their wants, and their character, and 
afford them relief, especially in winter. This relief was 
occasionally given in the form of money, more frequently of 
food, clothing, or furniture. In other cases, we lent them goats, 
selected when in milk, from a flock which we kept for that 
purpose. Our fund was ample, and, I think, judiciously 



The article in our Verfaasung relative to moral government 
provided for the division of the students into six circles (Kreise) ; 
and for the government of these, each circle elected a councillor 
(Kreisrath). These were held to be our most important officers, 
their jurisdiction extending to the social life and moral deport- 
ment of each member of the Kreis. This, one might imagine, 
would degenerate into an inquisitorial or intermeddling 
surveillance, but in practice it never did. Each Kreis was a 
band of friends, and its chief was the friend most valued and 
loved among them. It had its weekly meetings ; and, during 
fine summer weather, these were usually held in a grove (das 
Wdldchen) near by. In all my experience I remember no 
pleasanter gatherings than these. During the last year of my 
college life, I was myself a Kreisrath ; and I carried home no 
memorial more valued than a brief letter of farewell, express- 
ing affection and gratitude, signed by all the members of my 

These presiding officers of circles constituted a sort of grand 
jury, holding occasional meetings, and having the right of 
presentment, when any offence had come to their knowledge. 
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Onr judiciary consisted of a bench of three judges, whose 
sessions were held in the principal college-hall with due 
fonnality, two sentinels, with drawn swords, guarding the 
doors. Its decisions were final. The punishments within its 
power to inflict were a vote of censure, fines, which went to 
the Amienkasse, deprivation of the right of suflfrage, declara- 
tion of ineligibUity to office, and degradation &om office. 
This last punishment was not inflicted while I remaiaed at 
the college. Trials were rare, and I do not remember one, 
except for some venial oSenca The offender usually pleaded 
his own cause,; but he had the right to procure a friend to 
act as his advocate. The first public speech I ever made was 
in German, in defence of a fellow-student. 

The dread of public censure, thus declared bysentence after 
formal trial, was keenly felt, as may be judged from the 
following example : — 

Two German princes, sons of a wealthy nobleman, the 
Prince of Thum and Taxis, having been furnished by their 
father with a larger allowance of pocket-money than they 
could legitimately spend at Hofwyl, fell upon a somewhat 
irregular mode of using pajt of it. Now and then they would 
get up of nights, after all their comrades had gone to bed, 
and proceed to the neighbouring village of Buchsee, there to 
spend an hour or two in a tavern, smoking, and drinking 
lager-beer. 

Now, we had no strict college bounds and no prohibition 
against entering a tavern, though we knew that M. de Fellen- 
berg objected to our contracting the habit of visiting such 
places. Our practice on Sundays may illustrate this. That 
day was strictly kept and devoted to religious exercises, until 
mid-day, when we dined. After dinner it was given up to 
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recreation ; and our fayouiite recreation was, to form into 
parties of two or three, and eally forth, stout stick in band, 
on excursions of many miles into the beautiful, richly culti- 
vated country that surrounded ua, often ascending some 
eminence which commanded a view of the magnificent Ber- 
nese Alps, their summits covered with eternal snow. It 
sometimes happened that, on such excursions, we were over- 
taken by a storm ; or perhaps, having wandered farther than 
we intended, we were tired and hungry. In either case we 
did not scruple to enter some country tavern and procure 
refreshments there. But whenever we did so, it was a custom 
— not a prescribed law, but a custom sanctioned by college 
tradition— to visit, on our return, the professor who over- 
looked the domestic department of our institution, — a short, 
stout, middle-aged man, the picture of good-nature, hut not 
deficient in energy when occasion demanded, — it was onr 
uniform custom to call upon this gentleman. Heir Lippe, and 
inform him that we hid visited such or such a tavern, and 
the occasion of our doing so. A benignant smile, and his 
usueJ " It is very well, my sons," closed such interviews. 

But the use of tobacco — strange, in a German college ! — 
was forbidden by our rules ; so also was a departure, after the 
usual hour of rest, from the college buildings, except for good 
reason shown. Thus Max and Fritz Taxis (so the youths 
were called) had become offenders amenable to justica 

The irregularity of which they had been guilty — the only 
one of the kind which I recollect — ^became known accidentally 
to one of the students. There existed among us not even the 
name of informer ; but it was considered a duty to give notice 
to the proper authorities of any breach of law. Accordingly, 
the fact was communicated by the student to his Rreisrath, 
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who, thereupon, called his colleaguea in office together. Hav- 
ing satisfied themselves as to the facts, they presented Max 
and Fritz for breach of law. The brothers were then officially 
notified that, on the second day thereafter, their case would 
be brought up before the Tribunal of Justice, and they wonld 
be heard in defence. 

Max, the elder, held some minor office ; and the sentence 
would probably have been a vote of censure, or a fine for both, 
and a dismissal from office in his (Max's) case. But it would 
seem that this was more than they could make up their minds 
to bear. Accordingly, the night before trial, they decamped 
secretly, hired a postkalesche at Buchsee, and, being well 
provided with money, returned to their parents. 

We afterwards ascertained that our president did not send 
after them, in pursuit or otherwise, not even writing to their 
parents, but quietly suffering the fugitives to tell their own 
story in their own way. 

The result was that, in a few weeks, the father came, bring- 
ing with him the runaways, and asking, as a favour, that M. 
de Fellenberg would once more take them on probation, which 
he very willingly did. They were received by ua with kind- 
ness, and no allusion was ever made to the cause of their 
absence. They remained severs! years, quiet and law-abiding 
members of our Verein, but neither attained to any office of 
trust again. 

I think this habit of our founder — to let things have their 
course, whenever interference could be dispensed with — had 
much to do with the success of his college experiment. 

Emanuel von Fellenbei^ was one of the men of mark who 
arose during those exciting times when liberty, cheated in 
France, triumphed in America. He came of a patrician 
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femilf of Berne, his father having been a member of the 
Swiss government and a friend of the celebrated Pestalozzi, 
— a friendship afterwards ahared by the son. His mother 
was granddaughter of the stout Admiral Van Tromp,^th6 
Nelson of Holland, — who was victor in more than thirty 
naval engagements, and who died in that fatal battle which 
lost forever to hia country the supremacy of the seas. Fran 
von Fellenherg eeema to have inherited her grandfather's 
Spirit and courage ; and to this noble woman her son owed 
ideas of freedom and philanthropy beyond the age in which 
he lived, and foreign to the aristocratic class to which he 
belonged. "My son," she used to say, "the great have 
plenty of fnends : do thou be the Mend of the poor." * 

Educated at Colmar and Tiibingen, the years succeeding 
his college life were spent in travels which brought him, at 
the age of twenty-three, and just after the death of Robes- 
pierre, to Paris, where he had opportunity to study men in 
the subsiding tumult of a terrible revolution. 

Ite result — partly determined, no doubt, by recollection of 
the atrocities committed during the Eeign of Terror, then 
fresh in all men's minds — was to make the young Fellenberg 
a Eepublican, but not a leveller. Appointed to an important 
military command, he quelled an insurrection of the 
peasantry in the Oberland; but, true to his mother's injunc- 
tion, he granted these people terms so liberal that his govern- 
ment refused to ratify them. Thereupon he threw up his 
commission, and served, for a time, on the Board of Educa- 
tion in Berne. 

* BiograpiU UnivericlU, Article Fillcubtrg. At ooe time Fellenb«r^ 
planned emigiatioo, with Beteral friends, to the United SUtea, but gave 
np the idea nhen offered important public Borrlce in his own country. 
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The one great idea of his life appears to have been, not (as 
Madame Roland and the Girondists thoaght possible) to fuse, 
in the crucible of equality, what are called the upper and 
the lower clasBea, but to seize the extremes of society, and care 
fully to educate them both : the one to be intelligent, culti- 
vated workers ; the other to be wise and considerate legis- 
lators, enlightened and philanthropic leaders of civilization. 
I believe he imagined that there would be rich and poor to 
the end of the world ; and he restricted his endeavours to 
making the rich Mends of the poor, and the poor worthy of 
such friendship. To carry out this last he considered agri- 
culture, when intelligently followed as a calling, to be an 
essential aid. 

On his estate of Hofwyl, purchased in 1809, he commenced 
first a workshop for improved farm implements; ten years 
later an industrial school, called the Yehrli School, from the 
excellent young man who conducted it. It had thirty 
scholars in 1815, and forty or fifty when I first saw it. The 
children, from seven to fourteen years old, . and chiefly 
destitute orphans or sons of indigent peasants, were employed 
in farm work eight or nine hours a day, and had two hours' 
instruction in summer and four hours in winter. This school 
became self-supporting after a few yo^rs. Besides the 
ordinary branches, the children were taught drawing, 
geometry, natural history, and music We did not see much 
of the Fehrli-Knaben (Vehrli hoys), as we called them ; but 
there was the kindest feeling between our college and their 
school ; and I never saw a happier-looking set of children 
than they. I think M. de Fellenberg considered this indus- 
trial experiment of more importance, as a reformatoty 
agency, than our college. 
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There was, in addition, eupplementaiy to tlie college, at 
DiemerBwyl, a few milea from Hofwyl, a primary school, for 
boya up to the age of thirteen or fourteen ; but there was 
little intercourse between us and them. 

The habits and tone of all these establlslunents seemed to 
have been coloured by their ft^under's democratic leanings. 
The Tehrli boys, though always respectful, had a look of 
bright, spirited independence about them. Among us 
students, in spite of what might have been i^turbing causes, 
the strictest equality prevailed. 

Though onr habits were simple, the college was an expen- 
sive one, our annual bills, everything included, running up to 
some fifteen hundred dollars each ; and thus those only, with 
few exceptions, could obtain admission whose parents had 
ample means ; the exceptions being the sons of a few of 
Fellenberg's Swiss friends, in moderate circumstances, whom, 
when they showed great promise, he admitted with little or 
no charge. We had among us many of the nobility of the 
Continent — dukes, princes, some of them related to crowned 
heads, and minor nobles by the dozen ; yet between them 
and others, including the recipients of Fellenberg's bounty, 
tiiere was nothing, in word or bearing, to mark the differ- 
ence of rank. 

No one was ever addressed by his title ; and to the tnft- 
hunters of English universities it will appear scarcely credible 
that I lived several weeks among my college-mates before I 
accidentally learned who were the princes and other nobles, 
and who the objects of Fellenberg's charity; my informant 
being my friend Bressler. 

" Carl," said I one day, " what's become of all the nobility 
you used to have here 1 I heard, before I came, that there 
was quite a number." 
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"'^'ff\ij" aaid he, smiling, "they're all tere etilL" 

" Indeed I trhich are they % " 

" See if you can't guess." 

I named several who had appeared to me to have the 
greatest consideration among the other students. 

" Out ! " said he, laughing ; "/hese are all sons of merchants 
and commoners. Try your hand a^ain." 

I did so, with no better success. Then he named, to my 
surprise, several young men who had seemed to me to com- 
mand little influence or respect ; among them, two sons of the 
Duke of Hilburghausen, the two princes of Thurn and Taxis, 
and three or four Kussian princes ; at which last item a good- 
natured young fellow named Stosser, a room-mate of ours, 
looked up from his desk and laughed, but said nothing. 
"Then," added Breesler, "there's Aleiiander; he's another 
prince, nephew to the King of Wiirtemberg." I had especially 
observed that this young man was coldly treated — indeed, 
avoided rather than sought — by his companions. 

A few days later I obtained two additional items. Bressler 
had said nothing to me of himself as having a title, nor did I 
suppose he had any ; but I happened to see, on his desk, a 
letter addressed, " A Monsieur le Comte Charles de Bressler," 
Stosser I found to be a nickname (hterally JoUer, from a sort 
of pounding gait he had) ; and the youth who bore it turned 
out to be a Russian prince, grandson of a celebrated general, 
Catherine's Suwarow. Bressler had told me that there were 
two young Suwarows, but left me to find out that our room- 
mate was one of them. He (StSsser) had charge of our flock 
of goats, above referred to ; and he took to the office very 
kindly. 

And, aa of rank, so of religion ; neither introduced among 
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UB any disturbing element. We had Proteatants, Catholics, 
membera of the Greek Church, and members of no church at 
all ; but I recollect not a single word, nor other evidence of 
feeling, indicating any shade of coldness or aversion, which 
had rise in theological differences. It might have puzzled me, 
after a three years' residence^ to call to mind whether those 
with whom I was intimate as with my own brother were 
Protestants, or Catholics, or neither : and long ere this I have 
quite forgotten. We never debated controversial points of 
belief M. de Fellenberg read to us occasion^ lectures on 
religion; but they were liberal in tone, and practical, not 
doctrinal J embracing those essentials which belong to all 
Christian sects, and thus suiting Protestants and Catholics 
alika The Catholics, it is true, had, irom time to time, a 
priest who came, in a quiet way, to confess them, and, no 
doubt, to urge strict observance of the weekly fast ; yet we of 
the Protestant persuasion used, I believe, to eat as much fish 
and as many frogs on Fridays as they. 

So, also, as to the various nationalities that made up our 
corps of students ; it caused no dispute, it gave rise to no 
nnkindness. Duels, common in most of the German uni- 
versities, were an unheard-of absurdity; quarrels ending in 
blows were scarcely known among us. I recall but two, both 
of which were quickly arrested by the bystanders, who felt 
their college dishonoured by such an exhibition. One of 
these was commenced by a youth fresh from an English school. 
The other occurred one evening, in a private room, between a 
fiery Prussian count and a sturdy Swiss. When the dispute 
grew warm, we pounced upon the combatants, carried them 
off, each to his own room, on our shoulders, and there, with & 
hearty laugh at their folly, set them down to cool. It was so 
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good-liamouredly done, that they could not help joining in 
the merriment. 

I have heard much of the manliness supposed to grow out 
of the English habit of settling school-quarrels by boxing.^ 
But I do not think it would have been a safe experiment for 
one of these pugilistic young gentlemen to insult a Hofwyl 
student, even though the manhood of this latter had never 
been tested by pounding another's face with his fist. His 
anger, when roused, is most to be dreaded who so bears him- 
self as to give no one just cause of offence. 

But though little prone to quarrel, our indignation, on 
occasion, could be readUy roused. Witness this example. 

It happened that three officers of distinction from the Court 
of Wiirtemberg, coming one day to visit M. de Fellenberg, 
desired to see their sovereign's nephew, the same Prince 
Alexander of whom I have already spoken as no favourite 
among us. The interview took pla^» in front of Fellenberg'a 
yS(Ai»ss, where four or five students, of whom I was one, then 
happened to be, not more than eight or ten steps distant. 
The officers, aa they approached the prince, uncovered, and 
stood, their plumed caps in their bands, while conversing with 
him. The young man, whose silly airs had chiefly caused bis 
unpopularity among us, did not remove the little student-cap 
he wore, nor say a word to his visitors about resuming their 
bats. 

This waa more than I could stand, and I knew that my 
companions felt as I did. " Alexander," said I, loud enough 
to be heard by all concerned, " take off your cap I " 

But the cap did not stir. We took a step or two nearer, 
«id another of our party said, " Alexander, if you don't take 
that cap off yourself, I'll come and take it off for you." 
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Thifl time the admonition took effect. The cap was slowly 
removed, and we remained to make sure that it was not re- 
Btuned ontil the officers, bowing low, took their leave, — cany- 
ing, I dare say, to their royal master, no favourable report of 
the courtly manners of HofwyL 

Such an institution naturally awoke the jealousy of 
European legitimacy ; and it was probably with feelings more 
of sorrow tliau surpriae that Fellenberg about the year 1820, 
received official notice that no Austrian subject would there- 
i^r be allowed to enter the coll^, and an order that those 
then studying there should instantly return home. No 
greater compliment could have been paid to Fellenbei^ and 
ourcoUe^ than this tyrannical edictof the Austrian Emperor, 
— the same Francis who did not blush to declare that he 
desired to have loyal subjects, not learned men, in his domin- 
iona, " Je ne venx pas des savans dans mes Etats ; je venz 
des bon sujete," were his words. 

I don't think, however, that any of ns gave promise of be- 
ctmiing very learned men. I am not sure whether classical 
proficiency did not suffer, in a measure, &om the lack of arti- 
ficial stimulus. I am not sure whether some slu^ards did 
not, because of this, lag behind. Yet the general advance- 
ment in learning was satisfactory ; and the student, when he 
entered the world, bore with him a habit of study needing 
no excitants, and which insured the continuance of education 
beyond hia collc^ years. 

Our course of instruction included the study of tJie Gireek, 
Latin, French, and German languages, the last of which was 
the language of the collie ; history, natural philosophy, 
diemistry, mechanics; mathematics, a thorough course, em- 
bracing the highest brauchea; drawing in the senior class, 
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;from busts and models ; muaic, vocal and instrameatal ; aud 
finally gymnastics, riding and fencing. There was a riding- 
Eichool with a considerable stable of horaos attached ; and the 
higher classes were in the habit of riding out once a week with 
M. de Fellenberg, many of whose practical life-Iessona, given 
as 1 rode by his side during these pleasant excurEions, I 
well remember yet ; for example, a recommendation to use 
superlatives sparingly, in speech and writing, reserving them 
for occasions where they were needed and in place. 

The number of professors was large compared to that of 
the taught, being from twenty-five to thirty; and the classes 
were small, containing from ten to fiileen. Twice or thrice only, 
during the term of my residence, one of the students, on ac- 
count of repeated inattention during a recitation, was re- 
quested by the professor to leave the room. But this was 
quite an event to be talked of for a week. No expulsion 
occurred while I was there. I do not myself remember to 
have received, either from M. de Fellenberg or from any of the 
fiwulty, a single harsh word during the happy years I spent at 
Hofwyl 

Latin and Greek, though thoroughly taught, did not engross 
as much attention as in most colleges. Not more time was 
given to each than to ancient and modem history, and less 
than to mathematics. This last, a special object of study, was 
taught by extempore lectures, of which we took notes in short- 
hand; and in after years, when details and demonstrations 
had faded from memory, I have never found difficulty in work- 
ing these out afresh, without aid from books. 

I look back on one incident connected with our mathema- 
tical studies — always my favourite pursuit — with a pleasant 
impression. My chief college friend waa Hippolyte de Saus- 
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sure, grandson of tlie eminent fjwiss naturalist of that name, the 
iirat who, with a single exception, reached the summit of 
Mont Blanc. The subject of our lecture was some puzzling 
prohlem in differential calculus ; and De Sausaure propounded 
to the professor a knotty difficulty in connection with it. 
The reply was unsatisfactory. My friend still pressed his 
point, and the professor rejoined, learnedly and ingeniously, 
but without meeting the caee ; whereupon the other silently 
assented, as if satisfied. 

" You were vM satisfied with that explanation," said I to 
De Sauasure, as we walked to our rooms. 

" Of course not," was his reply ; " but would you have had 
me, before the class, shame the good man who takes so much 
pains with us and is usually so clear-headed 1 We must 
work it out ourselves to-night." 

This trifle gives a glimpse of the relation between pro- 
fessor and student at Hofwyl. There was no imta^onism 
between them. The former was regarded, not as a peda- 
gogue from whom to stand aloof, but as an elder friend with 
whom it was a privilege to converse familiarly out of college 
hours. And the professors frequently joined in our sports. 
Nor did I observe that this at all diminished the respect w« 
entertained for them. 

Our recreations consisted of public games, athletic exer- 
cises, gymnastics, and — what was prized above all — an 
annual excursion on foot, lasting abont six weeks. 

A favourite amusement in the way of athletic exercises 
was throwing the; lance (La'nztimerfeni). The weapons used 
were stout aaheu spears, six or seven feet long, heavily 
pointed with iron; the target a squared log of hard wood, 
firmly set in the ground, about six feet h^h, — the upper 
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portion, or bead, which it was the chief object to hit, a 
separate block, attached to the trunk by stout hingea. A 
dozen or more engaged in it at a time, divided into two sides; 
and the points gained by each stroke were reckoned accord- 
ing to power and accuracj. We attained great skill in this 
exercise. 

We had a fencing-master, and took lessons twice a week in 
the use of the rapier, skill in the management of which was 
then considered, throughout Continental Europe, indis- 
pensable in the education of a gentleman. There are many 
swordsmen in the upper classes who need not have feared any 
ordinary antagonist. I was exceedingly fond of this exercise ; 
and I suppose out teacher may have thought me his b^st 
pupil, for he said to me one day, "Herr Owen, I expect a 
friend of mine, who is professor of fencing in Zurich, to 
visit me in a few days. He will expect, of course, to try his 
hand with some of the class, and I've chosen you to represent 
us. If you don't hit him first, I'll never forgive you." 

" I think that's hard measure," I replied ; " he has made 
fencing the business of his life, and I haven't taken lessons 
three years yet." 

" I don't care. I know his strength. I'd be ashamed not 
to turn out a pupil who could beat him." 

I told him I would do my best. He let me into his visitor's 
play, aa he called it, warning me of the feints likely to be 
employed against me. Yet I think it was by good fortune 
rather than skill that I made-the first hit. Our professor 
assumed to take it as a matter of accident, yet I could see 
that he was triumphant. 

Much has been said for and against gymnastic exercisea. 
We spent an hour a day, just before dinner, in the gymnaainm. 
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And this experience canses me to regard these ( 
judiciously conducted, as essential to a complete syBtem of 
education. They induce a vigour, an address, a hardihood, a 
presence of mind in danger, difficult of attainment without 
them. While they fortify the general health, they strengthea 
the nerves ; tuid their mental and moral influence is great. 
I know that, in my case, they tended to equalize the spirits, 
to invigorate the intellect, and to calm the temper. I left 
Hofwyl, not only perfectly well, but athletic 

Out annual excursions, undertaken, in the autnnm of that 
bright and beautiful climate, by those students who, like 
myself, were too far from home to return thither during the 
holidays, were looked forward to, weeks beforehand, with 
brilliant anticipations of pleasure ; which, strange to say, were 
realized. Our favourite professor, Herr Lippe, accompanied 
us ; our number being commonly from thirty to tbirty-Sve. 

It was usually about the first of August that, clad in the 
plain student-uniform of the college, knapsack on shoulder, 
and long, iron-shod mountain-staff {aipen ^ock) in hand, we 
sallied forth, an exultant party, on " the journey," as we 
called it Before our departure Herr Lippe, at a public 
meeting, had chalked out for us the intended route ; and 
when we found, as on two occasions ve did, that it was to 
extend beyond the valleys and mounts passes of Switzer- 
land to the lakes of Northern Italy, our enthusiasm hurst 
forth in a tumult of applause. 

Our day's journey, usually eighteen or twenty miles, some- 
times extended to twenty-five or more. We breakfasted 
early, walked till mid-day ; then sought some shady nook 
where we could enjoy a lunch of bread and wine, with grapes 
or goat's-milk cheese, when such luxuries could be had. 
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Then we despatched in advance some of our svit^st pedee- 
trians, as commissariat of the party, to order supper prepara- 
tory to our arrivaL How joyfully we sat down to that 
evening meal I How we talked over the events of the day, 
the magnificent scenes we had witnessed, the little adventures 
we had met ! The small country taverns seldom furnished 
more than six or eight beds; so that three-fourths of our 
number usually sl^t in some barn, well supplied with hay or 
straw. How soundly we slept, and how merry the awaking ! 

There were among us, as among Grerman students there 
always are, good musicians, well trained to sing their stirring 
national airs, together with gems from the best operas or the 
like, — duets, trios, quartets. After our frugal noonday meal, or, 
perhaps, when we had surmounted some mountain-pass, and 
came suddenly, as we reached the verge of the descent, upon a 
splendid expanse of valley or champaign, stretching out far 
beneath us, it was our habit to call a halt for music. The 
fresh grass, dotted with Alpine roses, furnished seats ; our 
vocalists drew from their knapsacks the slender coAwr con- 
taining mdodies arranged, in parts, for the occasion ; and we 
had, under charming circumstances, an impromptu concert. I 
have heard much better music since, but never any that I 
enjoyed more. 

On one of these expeditions we passed by Napoleon's won- 
derful road the Simplon, into one of the most beautiful regions 
of Piedmont. How amazing the change ! How lovely that first 
night at Baveno 1 The sweet southern air ; the moonlight on the 
placid lake, on the softly rounded, olive-clad hills, on the 
trellised vineSj so picturesque cixnpared to the formal vineyards 
of France, in such contrast to the scenes we had left behind, 
— to the giant mount^^teaks of granite^ snow-covered, 
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piercing the donda : to the vast gUcier, bristling with ice- 
blocks, sliding down, &n encroacher on the Taney's verdure, 
— all in such murellons contrast to that rt^on of rock and 
ice and moimtain torrent, and m^ed path and grand, rode 
majesty of aspect, — it seemed like passing, in a single day, 
into another and a gentler world. 

The monung after our arrival we crossed to the Isola Bella, 
once a barren island of slate rock, then a gorgeous garden, 
teeming with the vegetation of the tropics. We explored its 
vast palace, lingered in its orange-groves, where I exchanged 
the few words of Italian of which I was master, with a fair and 
courteous Signora who crossed onr path. In returning from this 
abode of luxurious and elegant leisure, we touched at the little 
Isola dei Pescatori, a desolate island dotted with mde hovels, oc- 
cupied only by poor fishermen and their families, who won, from 
the waters of the lake, a precanons and scanty subsistence. 
They seemed &r more destitute and careworn than the Swiss 
peasant on his mountains. Perhaps the contrast, daily before 
their eyes, between their own cabins, perched on the bare, hot 
rock, and the stately grandeur of that fairy palace, rising from 
the cool and fragrant groves that sheltered its base and 
swept down even to the water's edge, may have had something 
to do with the hard, hopeless air that darkened these weather 
beaten featnrea 

Then we made other charming excursions wi the lakes, — 
Maggiore, (Lugano, Como, — rowed by youn^ ^Is with pen- 
sive, ov^ faces, who sang barcaroles as they rowed. I ' don't 
know which we enjoyed most, — the sight of these comely 
damsela, in their picturesque costume, or the rest to our blis- 
tered feet. Those blisters viere a drawback ; but what episode 
xa. human life has none t We might have had rest on the road 
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by hiring mules for a day ; but none of us bad been willing to 
venture on that. What college lad was ever willing to incur, 
in the eyes of hiis mates, the charge of effeminacy ) So we had 
drawn worsted threads through the blisters and walked on, 
the thoughts of the Italian paradise before ns, and the boating, 
on its sunny lakes, shedding hope and comfort over craggy 
path and rugged pilgrimage. 

One of our excursions on Lago Maggiore brought us to the 
town of Arona, on an eminence near which stands the gigan- 
tic bronze statue of that cardinal and saint, Carlo Borromeo, 
illustrious for more than piety, — of all his Compeers, perhaps 
the most worthy ; for he npt only devoted much of his life to re- 
form the morals of the clergy and to found institutions for the re- 
lief of the poor, but also, when the plague raged at Milan, nearly 
three hundred years ago, gave unremitting personal attendance 
on the sick at the risk of his life, and spent hia entire estate in 
ministering to their wants. We ascended this memento of a 
good man, first by a ladder, then by clambering up within one 
of the folds of the saint's [short mantle j sat down inside the 
head, and looked out through the eyebrows on the lake, under 
whose waters lies buried the wide-brimmed shovel-hat which 
once covered the shaven crown, but was swept ofi' by a storm- 
wind one winter n^ht.* 

Throughout the term of these charming excursions the 
strictest order wa^ observed. And herein was evinced the 



* His dealb aeems Co h&Ta affected men aa did that of Abraham Lincohi. 
Here ie Uia reoord : " It was such a lameDt as had |,beeD giTsii to ao prinoe 
or hero within the memory of man. At the firat alarm that their biahop 
waa djinff, a ory vent up in the Btreeta wliich reached to erery house, and 
convent and chamber. Some raji to the churoheB to pray. Some waited at 
tlie gate of the palace (or instant tidings. All Italy was mourner for thi« 
good nun." — Amer. Cydo., Art. Bom/mea, 
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^ov«c of that bonoorable party apirit which imposed on every 
one of us a certain charge as to the good conduct of the whole 
— making each, as it were, alive to the faults and responsible 
for the ehortcomingB of our little conimunitj. Rnde noise, 
unseemly coniiision, the least approach to dissipation at a 
tavern, or any other violation of propriety on the road, would 
have been considered an insult to the college. And thus it hap- 
pened that we estahlifihed, throughout Switzerland, a chanw- 
ter for decorum such as no other institution ever obtained. 

Nor did influences thus salutaij cease with the term of onr 
college life. So far as I know anything of the after-fortunes 
of my college-mates, they did honour to their akna mater — 
if older and more learned foundations will not grudge onrs 
that name. As a body, they were distinguished for probity 
and excellent conduct, Boaie attaining eminence. Even that 
Alexander of Wiirtemberg whom we so lightly esteemed 
seemed to have profited by the Hofwyl discipline ; for I heard 
h 'rn spoken of, at a later period, as one of the most estimable 
young princes of the court he graced. Fifteen years ago 
I met at Naples (the first time since I left Hofwyl) our quon- 
dmn master of the goats, now an officer of the Emperor of 
Busaia'e household, and governor of one of the Germano- 
BuBsian provinces. We embraced after the hearty German 
fJEtshion — a kiss on either cheek — still addressed each other, 
as of old, with the familiar dit and ditJi ,- sat down, forgetting 
the present, and were soon deep in college reminiscences, 
none the less interesting that they were more than thirty 
years old. 

So also of the Vehrli institution. It assumed a normal 
character, sending forth teachers of industrial schools, who 
were in great request and highly esteemed all over Europe. 
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I found one of them, when, more than forty years aince, I 
Tisited Holland, intrusted by tJie Dutch government with the 
care of a public school of industry ; and his employers spoke 
in the strongest terms of his cbaract>er and abilitiea. 

It does not enter into my present purpose to consider 
whether, in the hundred universities that are springing up 
throughout our country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it is 
practicable to reproduce, under a system of Helf-goremment, 
the noble spirit tli;.t animated the Hofwyl College. But one 
conviction it may not be out of place here to record. I re- 
gard such reform ae this to be impracticable, unless, in the 
persons of those who preside over these learned foundations, 
we can unite, with the highest cultivation, literary and social, 
not only eminent administrative talent, but, above all, a de- 
votion such as marked the Alsatian Pastor Oberlin, Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby, or cnx own Horace Mann. The soul of 
Hofwjl was its great president and founder ; its palmy days 
ceased with Fellenberg's life. Under the inefficient manage- 
ment of his son and the son's successors, it gradually dwindled 
into an ordinuy seminary, with little to distinguish it from 
many other rentable boardii^-flchools to be found throne- 
out Switzerland. 

But, while I live, the golden memories of our college, u it 
once was, can never fade. With me they have left a blessing 
— a beli^ which existing abuses cannot shake nor worldly 
scepticism destroy, an abiding &ith in human virtue and in 
social progress. 
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I LEFT Hofwyl sadly, as if departii^ ftom a life-home ; 
a fair Latin scholar, an iodiffereiit Hellenist, thoroughly 
gronnded in matheinatica, with a minutely detailed know* 
ledge of German history, that has served me but little since ; 
in the other college branches pretty weU up ; in one only, 
according to the judgment of our teachers, had I outstripped 
my fellows, namely, in literary composition. 

In connection with this last item, there lingers, in vivid 
colonTB still, a trifling reminiscence from my college life ; one 
that would not be worth rec«»^ing except that it may serve 
to indicate what it was that replaced, at Hofwyl, the honours 
and distinctions which await favoured students in other 
institntions of learning. It would probably have faded long 
nnce from memory but fw the love of approbation which Dr 
Sporzheim set down (as ray readers will see hereafter), among 
the prominent organs in my biaio. 

Our professor of German literature, a warm-hearted, genial 
man whom we all liked, gave monthly to the senior class a 
subject for a thesis. It was his custom, in returning our 
papers, to read each to the class, pointing oat errors or short- 
comings, and usually appending a written « ord of approval or 
censure, nothing more. A month or two before I left, the 
theme propounded had been Hope ; and when the professor 
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reached my esH&7, lie said : " I read this to the class, not to 
point out errors, though it has a few, but to set before you an 
example which you would all do well to emulate. No effort 
of equal merit has come into my hands during all the years 
that I have been professor among you." 

I listened, bewildered by surprise and pleasure ; and when, 
on receiving my manuBcript, I glanced at its close, my eyes 
were moist, and I could not utter a syllable ; for there were a 
few cordial, loving words, iu literal translation these : "Strive 
ever onward" thus, thou dear Robert ; and the fair S&pe which 
all thy teachers have of thee will one day be brightly fulfilled." 

No college honours could have moved me as did these 
simple words. They caused throbbings of joy such as I had 
never felt before. 

The congratulations I received, when this was bruited about, 
were honest and unstinted : and when I finally took leave of 
my college mates, so cordial were their well-wishes that I felt 
a doubt whether I should ever spend such happy years again. 

M. de Fellenberg bought, for my brother and myself, a stout, 
light, open cal&:he ; we took post-horses, and, passing by way 
of Zurich and Basel, and travelling by easy stages, we 
descended the Rhine. What an era in one's life is that ! 

I shall not describe our journey. Half a century ago, when 
it was made, its details might have interested the American 
public Now, the Rhine is almost as well known to us as our own 
' Hudson. To me, in those days, that magnificent valley was 
hallowed ground. I had imbibed, during three years of 
German thought and German study at Hofwyl, a portion of 
that love, tinged with veneration, which the entire German 
family entertain for their Great River. Every town, almost 
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every c&stle, &loDg its banks, had, for me, historical associations ; 
and the verses ve used to sing in its praise were familiar as 
household words.* Thus I seemed to be journeying through 
a faiiy-land of legend and of song. 

A few incidents, that especially stamped themselves on my 
memory, may be worth recalling. 

We visited at Stuttgart the studio of the German sculptor 
Dannecker, pupil of Canova, and at that time second only to 
him, and perhaps to Thorwaldsea, among the sculptors of 
Europe. He was then upwards of sixty years old, with that 
sort of native dignity which belongs to genius ; yet I chiefly 
remember the simplicity and benevolence which marked his 
appearance and bearing. He seemed as much pleased with 
our enthusiasm, and took as much good-natured pains to show 
us over his studio, as if we had been connoisseurs. And it 
was a studio well worth seeing. There were many admirable 
busts of distinguished persons, of which the one that dwells 
most in my memory was that of Schiller, then my favourite 
above Goethe. This, from the manner in which the artist 
spoke of it, must have been a labour of love ; for in early life 
they had been comrades, and it would seem sworn Mends, in 
the School of Design at Ludwigsburg, — a fiiendship which 
lasted until the day when all Germany mourned her ^fted 
poet. It was an inspired face, and Dannecker had caught and 
embodied in marble the very soul of its inspiration. He 
afterwards made a copy of this noble bust for the king of 



There also was the original cast of Ariadne mounted on the 
panther, the best known perhaps of this artist's works : we 
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saw it soon after, in marble, in the garden of the banker 
Bethman, in Frankfort ; where, as it had been purchased but 
a few years before, it drew together admiring crowds. 

But it scarcely attracted my notice compared with the great 
work, the masterpiece of all that ever came from Dannecker's 
chisel, the colossal statue of Christ, on which he was then 
engaged, and had been for five years. It was an order from 
the Dowager Empress of Russia, and was afterwards presented 
1^ her to her sou Alexander I ; but it was not completed and 
sent to St. Petersburgh until three years after I saw it. The 
head, throat, and shoulders, however, were finished ; at least, 
I thought them so : and never have I seen, in sculpture or in 
painting, such an expression of mingled grandeur and sweet- 
ness, filling my conception of the Great Teacher, as on that 
wonderful countenance. It was something to remain stamped 
on the memory for a lifetime. A more princely gift was 
never, I think, presented by mother to son. 

At Mannheim we hired a boat of size sufficient to float us 
with our carriage down past Mayence and "Bingen on the 
Rhine," to Coblentz, through that world-renowned valley, 
narrow, hedged closely in by mountain ranges. Is its scenery, 
with all the romantic accessories, equalled, within the same 
number of miles, on any other river-course in the world 1 

I know not But when I recall my emotions during that 
dreamlike and luxurious trip, drifting down silently and 
without perceptible motion past towering walls of cliff, abrupt 
as the sides of a Yosemite canon, and scarce leaving, some- 
times, between their base and the river-bank, apparent space 
for a bridle-path ; past time-worn fortresses perched on what 
seemed inaccessible rock pinnacles, where clouds might settle ; 
then gliding by many gentler banks that slope far back and 
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are clothed, to their top, with terraced vineyards ; then com- 
iog, here and there, on some quaint old remnant of a walled 
and moated town, cramped, struggling for room between 
mountain and river, but adorned with grey cathedral, rising 
firom narrow and crooked streets that were darkened by the 
projection of masdve gable fronts ; then occasionally spying, 
far up on the' heights, a sohtary peasant hut, or perhaps the 
slate roof and pointed spire of some lone cloister, aspiring 
toward heaven, — when I recall what I felt while there ewept 
before me, lighted by bright autumnal skies, that magical 
panorama of beauty and romance, — I am tempted to join that 
most eloquent and artistic of all eccentrics, — adorer of Turner 
and detester of steamer and rail-car, — John Euskin, in his 
notable crusade against aU desecrating innovations in travel, 
and all modem scientific encroachments on time-honoured 
modes of locomotion. Lazily floating on at the rate of five 
miles an hour, we certainly revelled in enjoyments which elude 
the time-pressed traveller of our day, busy and swift as bee on 
the wing, thinking no "shining hour " improved in which 
five times five miles are not left, forever, behind him. 

Such a traveller would not have tarried, as we did, at 
Worms, attracted by the recollection that several of the scenes 
of the Nibelun^en Zaai — the Iliad of (Jermany, and a favourite 
text-book at Hofwyl — were laid at that town and in the sur- 
rounding country, called by the Minnesanger Wonnegau (Land 
of Joy). Yet how {hemes of interest change with age I To- 
day I barely remember the names of Brunhild and Siegfried ; 
and if I were now to stop at Worms, the first spot I should 
visit would be the sito of that Bitchqfahof where Luther con- 
fronted Charles V. and his magnates ; and, when called upon 
to recant, replied in the memorable words : " It is neither safe 
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nor advisable to do anything against conscience. Here I 
atand ; I cannot otherwise j God help me I Amen ! " 

Oiir trip was made at an interesting period. Napoleon's 
meteor career had ended at Waterloo six years before ; and, 
as the result of his fall, the valley of the Lower Rhine (from 
Carlaruhe down) had been freed from what Germans called 
French desecration. They might well exult ! The French rule 
on the Bhine, whenever their armies reached that river, had 
commonly been a rule of iron. We witnessed some of the 
desolations it had left behind. We found the luckless town 
of Speyer (Spires) still half in ruins, just beginning, under 
Bavarian rule, to recover from the atrocities which it suffered 
at the hands of France under her "Grand Monarch" and 
later, — atrocities with the details of which our professor of 
history, narrating to our class with flashing eyes that terrible 
episode which the Germans still call the Mtyrdbrenner Krieg 
(the Murder and Burning War), had made us familiar. We 
thought of the miserable inhabitants driven forth by beat of 
drum ; of the seven-and-forty streets of the town ablaze for 
three days and nights ; and of the miners afterwards employed 
to blow up walls, fountains, convents, the cathedral, even the 
tombs of the Emperors ; tiU what had been Speyer was but a 
desolate heap of rubbish. 

Mannheim fared little better. After the French general 
had announced to the townspeople that his master (Louis the 
Oreat !) had resolved to raze their city to the ground, he told 
them that, as a special favour, they would be allowed twenty 
days in which to complete the work of destruction themselves. 
When they refused to execute this atrocious order, they 
too were driven forth like cattle, and the soldiers did the 
work of destruction ; leaving fourteen houses only standing. 
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We found this town fullf rebailt, but io rectangular 
moDotony. 

I remember that at Coblentz we visited a trifiing bat 
characteristic memento of the recent decadence of the Empire. 
In the square fronting the Church of St. Castor we found a 
pretty fountain, erected in 1812, during a season of elation, 
by the French. It was intended as a monument of triumphs 
still to be achieyed ; bearing an inscription to commemorate 
the passage through the city of the French Emperor on hia 
way to Busaia. Little more than a year later, the Russians 
passing through the city in pursuit of the miserable remnant 
of one of the greatest armies of the world, their commander 
Priest left this monument, with its pompous boast, intact ; 
but we found, below the French inscription, the formal and 
quiet, but bitterly significant wwds : " Pit ti ai^ovxi pxr 
MO«M, C<mmandanl Susse de la Ville de Colentsi, Janvier l", 
1814."* 

On the opposite bank we inspected another remembrancer 
of then recent political revolatious; finding the celebrated 
Ehrenbreitstein, as Byron had done a few years before, still 
"Black wit^ the miner's biMt npon her height." 

The Prussians had made good use of the six years since 
which this fortress had passed, in ruins, into their hands. 
We saw hundreds of workmen busy in restoring its walls and 
removing the traces of French devastation. It is now, I 
believe, after a cost of five millions, one of the strongest 
fortified posts in the world ; five thousand men sufficing to 
defend it, and its magazines capable of containing where- 

"rbefarmuBedin Tiaimg'pUBpartairaa adopUd : " Seen and qiprored ty 
ua, Biusian CommMidant of the Cilif of Coblaoti, Januai? 1, 1811." 
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withal to victual that number throughout a siege of fifteen 
years. 

Cologne — encompassed by its seven miles of castellated 
walls with their eighty-three picturesque flanking towers and 
their twenty-four redoubt-defended gates, and exhibitii^ 
perhaps the most perfect remaining example of the great 
fortified cities of the Middle Ages — seemed to have escaped 
the invader's destroying hand, but not her own folly. From 
her high estate — her period of prosperity and splendour, five 
centuries ago, when she could send thirty thousand men into 
the field^she had fallen, not by the ravages of war, but by 
the madness of intolerance. They showed us the Hebrew 
quarter of the city where, in 1349, the principal Jews who 
occupied it, to escape intolerable persecutions, shut themselves 
up with their wives and children, set fire to their houses and 
perished in the flames. In 1425 every Jew, and in 1618 
every Protestant, had been ignominiously exiled. The ab- 
solute rule of bigoted ecclesiastics worked desolation as real as 
that by fire and sword ; and the deserted city had little left 
in the way of consolation save the reflection that-there rose 
&om her religious buildings as many spires as there are days 
in the year. 

Her cathedral, too, remained to her ; an unfinished dream, 
indeed, but when to artistic dreamer ever came such a magni- 
ficent conception of beauty embodied in stone ) — its towers to 
reach nearer to heaven than Egypt's pyramids ; its choir, from 
floor to ceiling, full a hundred and sixty feet We ascended 
one of the unfinished towers on which, they told us, one layer 
of atone had lain undisturbed for three centuries before the 
next layer was superimposed. After six centuries we found 
the estimated cost of its completion still put at five millions 
of doUars. 
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From Diisseldorf, where modem art had not then estab- 
lished a school of painting, we crossed, chiefly b; level, sandy 
roads, through Hanover to Hwnburg, One of our Hofwyl 
college-mates, Adolph von Miinchhausen, had given ua a letter 
of introduction to his fatlier, an old baron living a few miles 
from Hanover, and had exacted a promise that the letter 
should be delivered in person. 

It vas a charming visit, and we, fresh frx>m legends of 
which the story of Gotz von Berlichingen is the type, were at 
an age thoroughly to enjoy it The Baron's ch&teao, a few 
centuries old, was moated and tnrreted, thoa|^ no portcullis 
rose to admit us. Without, despite the clustering ivy, it had 
a touch of Etately gloom about it ; but witliin, from the first 
moment, we found bright cheerfulness and a cordial welcoma. 
A few minutes after we had sent up our letter of introduction, 
there rushed rather than swept into the room the eldest 
daughter of the house, who, when I advanced to meet her 
gave me both hands, led me to the sofa, and seating herself 
beside me, exclaimed : " And so you have seen my dear, dear 
Adolph ; and you've lived three years with faim I I'm so glad 
he gave you that letter to us. You must tell me all about 
him — everything. " 

The deep blue eyes that met mine were moist with emotion ; 
and their owner, a blonde of some twenty summers, without 
being r^ularly beautiful, had a face singularly expressive and 
ashed, at first, by such unwonted cordiality, I 
after half an hour, conversing with her as 
tie had been my sister, instead of Adolph'a 
the father and mother ; and it has never been 
me since to see a finer or more favourable 
le old vMemt, in its paternal type. Dignity 
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was allied in their kindly features to a simple and benevolent 
grace. The white hair dropped to the Baron's shoulder, and 
the gray curls stole from under the bright old lady's cap ; 
and Nature had set her grand seal of goodness on these genial 
faces, an eMiiest that waa fulfilled, if four or five days' visit 
enabled me to judge, in that worthy couple's daily demeanour. 

At a mid-day dinner we were introduced to a feudal dining- 
hall, its lofty walls half covered with old femily, portraits; 
and we had an opportunity of realizing what used to be 
meant by the expression, " below the salt." The Baron and 
BaronesB sat at the head of the long table, opposite each other; 
next to them my brother and myself; then tJie young ladies, 
for there was a second daughter, prettier, but less interesting, 
I thought, than the first ; then some relatives of the family ; 
and below them the house steward, the factor who managed 
the estate, a gamekeeper, and two or three other dependants. 
It had a patriarchal look ; and it was pleasant to bear the 
kindly tone in which the Baron occasionally addressed some 
remark or behest to those sitting at the lower end of the 
board. 

During the afternoon, which was bri^t and warm, we 
strayed, under guidance of the young ladies, through the large 
old-fashioned garden, and over the stately park. When, on 
our return, we found the table already laid for supper, the 
elder exclaimed to her mother, " Liebe Frau Mutter, it's a 
shame to stay in the house losing a glorious smiEet. Can't we 
have the evening meal {Abendessm) out on the lawn, in the 
shade i " 

" Certainly, if you'll take the trouble, my children," saii 
the old lady. 

" It will be fun." Then to ua : " You'll help us 1" 
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But there seemed little need. In a twinkliDg covers and 
diehes were removed to the aidebo&rd, and the two girls were 
about to cany off the table, when William aud I interposed. 
The table laid (under one of seveml magnificent limes just in 
firont of the house), my brother and I returned for the chairs ; 
bat we were not suffered to take peaceable possession. The 
damsel who had first welcomed me, bounding lightly over a 
low ottoman while I was walking quietly round it, pounced 
upon the chair I had my eye on, aud laughingly carried off 
the prize bafore I had recovered from my astonishment. 

That little improvised banquet, literally " unter den Linden," 
has never faded from my memory. It was a jovial merry- 
making. Parents and children kept up the light shuttlecock 
of jest ; and so catching was the genial laughter of that charm- 
ing old couple, so winning the &ank and gracefid familiarity 
of the girls, that, ere tbe meal was over, two bashful college 
lads began to feel as if tbey vere at home for the holidays 
with some fairy godfather and godmother, and two newly- 
found sisters, "wonder-beautiful" as the Germans phrase it, 
to match. We asserted brotherly authority over chairs and 
tables, restricting women's rights to the transport of plates 
and dishes, until all was in due order again. 

Next day Baron von Miinchhausen conducted us over his 
farms, which seemed (« be admirably managed. As we 
Beared a pretty cottage, a young peasant girl of fourteen 
or fifteen, with comely features imbrowned by exposure, 
af^roached ua, but stopped at sonje distance, shy and em- 
barrassed, curtseying. 

" Come hither, my daughter," ^d our host, in his cheery 
tones ; and the girl, encouraged, came up to ns. " Ah, it is 
thou, Lisbethchen % How tbon'rt grown ! we shall have a 
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woman of thee, one of these dajre ; and then a wedding, no 
doubt. I Bee thou hast a story to tell ; what is it ) " 

The girl made some humble demand on behalf of her 
parents, which the Baron granted on the spot, dismissing her 
with a kiss on the forehead, while she reddened with pride 
and pleasure. ' 

We had a cordial invitation, earnestly pressed by parents 
and daughters, to remain with them for & month, and the 
promise of a ball which was to come off the following week. 
I was sorely tempted to stay ; but anxiety to reach home and 
a promise to my mother not to delay on the journey, hurried 
us off. If &te had detained us there a month or two, I am 
not sure but that my lather might have had a chance of 
welcoming a German daughter-in-law ; at all events I dreamed 
several times of the deep blue laughing eyes before we reached 
Hamburg, and I have preserved to this day, warm in my 
memory, a tender recoUeetion of that fine old ch&teau, with 
its large-hearted, bright-spirited inmates. 

At Hamburg we cane i^mn traces, recent then, of French 
inhumanity during the empire. In 1810 the city had been 
conquered, its constitution abolished, and the city declared a 
French town. In 1813 the inhabitants, who hated their 
conquerors, welcomed the Eussians, who restored the old 
Constitution ; but toward tJie close of that year, the French, 
under Marshal Davoust, retook the place, and were afterwards 
besieged by the Allies. During that siege Davoust robbed 
the bank of Hamburg of three millions and a half of dollars, 
and drove out, in the very depth of winter, fc^y thousand of 
the inhahitoi^ Of that number eleven hundred and thirty- 
eight perished miserably from famine and exposure. We 
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vifiited the monnmeDt that had been erected to their memory 
at Altona, which is close to the city. 

Throughoat this jonrney we woto not once taken for 
foreigners, but by every one euj^)OBed to be German students. 
Indeed, l^ this time we thon^t in German, dreamed in 
German, spoke in English with a slight German accent ; and 
my brother and I, for a year after our return, conversed in 
Gennui only, when alone. At Hamburg we chanced to make 
acqnaintance with a young Swiss, and sauntered with him one 
day into a shop where pipes were sold. While he was bar- 
gaining for a Meerschanmer, I had a chat with the shop- 
keeper ; and when the bargain was made he said to vcj Swiss 
friend, 

" Are you a Bussian t" 

" No." 

" Then you are Swiss." 

To this the other assented, asking, " How could you 
possibly know that % " 

"Ah, I never mistake nationalities. I can tell, by the 
accent even from what part of Germany any one comes." 

" Then perhaps you know where I am from 1 " I said. 

" Yes, fi^m Hanover," I told him he was mistaken. He 
made several other gnesses, coming back, however, to his 
original opinion : " I know you must be from Hanover." 

I told him I was a Scotchman ; bnt had to confess that two- 
thirds of the professors at Hofwyl were Hanoverians. I have 
never lost ^cillty either in reading or in speaking German ; 
and this has been of great advantage to me throughout life. 

Wind-bound for three weeks, we sailed at last in a British 
vessel, to meet with heavy gales and foul weather. Thrice we 
were compelled to pot back to Gn^iaven, the last time under 
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circumstances of great danger. We had been three days 
beating about some seventy or eighty miles on our way, dead- 
lights up all the time, and without a glimpse of th» sun at 
noooday whence to determine our exact position, off a sand- 
bar coast too, and a lee-shore. The captain's state-room was 
next to onra, and the third evening we overheard this : — 

Mate.- The dead-reckoning brings us awfully near them 
cursed sand-hars. 

Captain. We carried on too long. She's a jewel, close- 
hauled, and I hated to put back the third time ; but it won't 
do, three hours more of this, and the masts would have to go 
to lighten her. We must lay her for, Heligoland. We ought 
to see the light by eight bells, or soon ailer. 

Mate. And if we miss it t 

Captain. God help us I But the wind's in obt {hvour, and 
we must trust to luck to make it. Qo up and put her about 
at once. 

Pretty seriona ! we thought it was. On cross^ueetioning 
the captain he emitted that the coast to leeward of us and 
toward which, heating up under a heavy nor'wester, we had 
all day been drifting, was a very dangerous one, (^ten strewed 
with wrecks. He said, however, that he thought we had a 
fair chance to make the lighthouse on Heligoland between 
twelve and one that night. If we did, it would give tts our 
precise position, and the chief danger would b© over, 

" But if we did not 1" I asked, as the mate had done. 

The captain saw, I think, that I took it quietly, for after a 
pause he said, " 111 tell you the truth. We may be out of our 
reckoning, having only the log to trust to, and we nught run 
on some sand-bar inside the island, and have to take to the 
boats. Sut say nothing to the rest about it." 
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I aaked him if yn might lie down, and he said yes, in oar 
dotfaee, and that he vonid wake na in time if there was xaj 
danger. 

In the cabin we found that the bad news had ahieady 
spread. ScHne were bitterly bemoaning their hard &te; 
others a&t, their beads buried in their hands, sobbing or 
rocking themselTes to and &o, a small minority remaining 
eelf-posBessed. My brother and I turned in, dred and sleepy, 
having been aU day on deck, and never opened our eyes till 
seven o'clock next morning. Then we t^rang up eager for 
the news. 

" What !" 8iud one of the passenj^ra — ^for they were all still 
assembled in the cabin, where th^ had pissed a sleepless 
night — " don't you know that we made the lighthouse at one 
o'dook I Didn't yon hear the rejoicing 1 Where have you 
been, in God'e name 1 " 

"Asleep," we told him; " the captain had promised to wake 
us up in goed time." 

They all stared, and I believe that our avowal caused us to 
be credited raihn with callous apathy than with fortitude. I 
think youth and soimd health and nerves braced by hardy 
exercise had mor6 to do with it than either. 

We made a fourth start, deserted, however, by some of the 
passengers, and a short run to London under favourable winds 
repaid ua who still held to the vessel for past mishaps. 

At home we found our &ther doing well in business, but, 
as a radical reformer, having lost much ground in public 
estimation. 

He had been misled by prosperity, by benevolent enthutdaam, 
and there had been lacking, as steadyii^ influence, thorough 
culture in yontL He had risen with rare rapidity and by 
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noaided exertion to a giddy height. At ten years of age he 
had entered London with ten dollars in pocket, at forty- 
five he was worth quarter of a miUion. 1%ea his Essays on 
the Formation of Character, backed by his success, pecuniary 
and social, at New Lanark, had won him golden opinions. 
He had been received, respectfully, and sometimes with 
distinction, by those highest in position ; by Lords Liverpool, 
Sidmouth, Gastlereagh, and by Mr Canning ; by the Royal 
Dukes York, Cumberland, Sussex, Cambridge, and especially 
by the Duke of Kent ; by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Sutton) and the Bishops of London, St David's, Durham, 
Peterborough, and Norwich. Besides Bentham, his partner, 
he was more or less intimate with Godwin, Kicardo, Malthus, 
Bowring, Francis Place, Joseph Hume, James Mill, O'Connell, 
Itoscoe, Clarkson, Gobbett, Yansittact, Sir Francis Burdett, 
the Edgeworths, the statistician Colquhoun, Wilberforce, 
Coke of Norfolk, Macaulay (fattier of the historian), and 
Nathan Eothschild, the founder of his house. He had received 
as guests at Braz£eld, among a multitude of others, Princes 
John and Maximilian of Eussia, the Duke of Holstein Olden- 
burg, Baron Goldsmid, Baron Juat, Saxon Ambassador, Cnrier, 
Henry Brougham, Sir James Mackintosh, and Lord Stowell, 
father-in-law of Lord Sidmouth. When he visited Paris, he 
took letters from the Duke of Kent to the Duke of Orleana 
(Louis Philippe), and from the French Ambassador to the 
fVench Prime Minister; and he was invited to a visitor's 
chair by the French Academy. In E^irope he made the 
acquaintance of La Place, Humboldt, La Rochefoucauld, 
Boissy d'Anglas, Camille Jonrdain, Pestalozzi, Madame de 
Stael, Pastor Oberlin, and many other celebrities. Then, too, 
his popularity among the masses quite equalled the &voar 
with which men of rank and talent received him. 
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Is it matter of murel that a self-nmde and self-taught man, 
thuB Baddeniy and singularly favoured by fortune, should have 
miscalculated the immediate value of his social methods, and 
overestimated the influence of the position he had gained t 

He worked, at that time, to disadvantage in another respect 
He saw the errors of orthodox theology, and keenly felt their 
mischievous infuence; but he did not clearly perceive the 
religious needs of the world. 

He was a Deist. He stated his belief in an "eternal 
vncaueed Existence, omnipresent and possessing attributes 
whereby the world is governed;" and that "man, the chief of 
terrestrial existences, has been formed by a Power, in our * 
language called God, that eternally acts throughout the uni- 
verse, but which no man has yet been able to comprehend,"* 
As to religion he said, " I am compelled to believe that all 
the religions of the world are so many geographical insanities." 
Nor did he except Christianity, for he added : " I should 
therefore as soon attempt to contend against the Christian 
religion in a Christian country as to contest any question with 
the inmates of a lunatic asylum." t 

His strong, original mind, lacking the habit of critical study, 
tempted bim to discard in gross, without examining in detail, 
and to overlook a fact of infinite importance in morals and 
legislation, to wit, that reverence, acting on man's spiritual 
part, is a legitimate and cogent motive that has influenced 
human actions in all ages of the world. 

He was one of those who, like many of the ablest scientists 
in all countries need experimental proof to convince him that, 

* Dabata betwem Boliert Owen iitd the Bar. J. H. Boaback, London uid 
Hancbeator, 1337, vf. 7 and 35. 
■(■ Dabate quoted, p. 106. 
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Then the bodj' is discarded at death, the man himself does not 
die, but passes on to another and higher phase of heitig, and 
till he was nearly Mghty years old he never obtained such 
proof 

Throagh all the active portion of his life he was a Secularist, 
not denying a world to come, but believing that man had no 
proof of it, could have no knowledge of it, and ought not to 
trouble himself about it. Therefore he omitted from his 
system as a motive to human conduct all reference to another 
life, believing that men can be made to see so clearly how 
much it is for their interest to be temperate and industrious, 
just and kind, that, in virtue of such insight and without 
other prompting, they will act uprightly through life. He 
trusted to man's desire for happiness, aside from religion, to 
reform the world. 

It may be set down, also, as partly due to his lack of critical 
scholarship, that he failed correctly to estimate Christianity ; 
freely admitting, indeed, the truth and beauty of its precepts 
of peace and charity and loving-kindness, yet rating it no 
higher than Socrates' philosophy or the religion of Coniuoias. 
When he spoke of Christianity he meant, not the teachings of 
Christ himself, as an exact and patient student may fairly 
construe them from the narrative as it comes down to as 
throagh the synoptical gospels, bat that orthodox theology, 
loaded down by extrinsic dogmas, which, especially in ita 
Calvinistic phase, may properly be termed an Augustinian 
commentary on certain scholasticisms of St Paul 

Some of the very troths he perceived tended flirther to 
discredit the Christian record in his eyes. He rejected, as an 
enlightened portion of mankind are learning to reject, tha 
miraculous and the in&lUble ; and he supposed, because King 
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James's tmnslatora told him to,* that Chriat claimed for himeelf 
miraculous powers. It did not suggest itself to him that the 
gifts or powers exercised by Jesus, though spiritual, might he 
natural, as occurring strictly under law. He did not believe 
that they occurred at alL He thought, as K^nan does, that 
Christ, goyemed by expediency, lent himself to imposture ; 
and this, in his eyes, tended to disparage the person of Jcbub, 
and to cast suspicion on the narrative of his lifa 

So, also, as to. inspiration. Unable to accept it, in its 
orthodox sense, as a special and miraculous gift direct from 
God, it did not occur tp him that it might be an element of 
cnltnre, traceable throughout the history of all ages and 
nations ; a class of influences, ultramundane but not miraculous, 
coming to us, in virtue of intermundane laws, &om a higher 
phase of being; and that, in this broad sense, inspiration 
more or less pure, might be, as Bishop Butler suggests,! the 
OTiginal of all the religions of the world. 

But for these erroi-s and oversights, I think a spirit Uke my 
fatiier's — ^benevolent, merciful, forgiving — ^would have felt 
that there an no such lessons taught by ancient philosophy^ 
Oriental or European, as are embodied in parables like that 
of the Pharisee and Publican at prayer, and of the Prodigal 
Son ; or in the record of that memorable scene in the Temple, 
when the woman, who was a sinner, was brought up for 
judgment before Christ. 



■ Btw; tyro in Oraek bum* Uut Aouuiu (whioh, In Booordance viUi 
"Eiog JuiBM'i instonctian to bis truulaton that " tiie oU ecolewastical wndi 
■honld ba kept," is rendered, in our autharued verrioD, nurade) meuu dinply 
" poweTj^faonlty, efficaor,* the wurd " dyiumiei " (oerUiul; not a minwnkMit 
•oienoe) being derired from Ibe aame root. 

t Analogy of Aeligion, Part II., Chap. II., pp. IPS, 166, of London ed. of 
U09. 
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Bobert Owen's mistakes, then, as a practical reformer, were, 
in my judgment, two-fold. 

JVrs(. He regarded self-love, or Inan's longing for happi- 
nesH, rationally educated, as the most tmstworthy foandation 
of morals. I think that the hunger and thirst after the 
Eight,* which is induced by culture of the conscience, is a 
higher motive, and, because higher, a motive better fitted to 
elevate our race, than selfishness, however enlightened. 
Honesty ts the beat policy ; truth w the safest course. But 
he who is honest and true for the sake of the Bight is more 
worthy, alike of trust and of lave, than he who is honest and 
true for the sake of profit to himself. 

Seamdty. He limited his view of man to the first threescore 
and ten years of his life, ignoring tbe illimitable future 
beyond. But the Secular school can never prevail agfunst 
the Spiritual. It has nothing to offer but this world, and 
that is insufficient for man. 

Acting upon his ardent convictions, and subordinating to 
these all considerations of money or fame, my father, in the 
autumn of the year 1817, after elaborate preparation, held 
three public meetings in th^ great hall of the City of London 
Tavern. In the two first, he set forth his views on education 
and on the social arrangement of society ; and these seem to 
have been favourably received, eliciting commendatory notices 
from the Times and other leading journals. Thereupon several 
sectarian papers called upon him to declare his views on 
religion, which, till then, he had withheld. And this appears 
to have produced a sudden resolution which he disclosed to 
no one, wishing to take the sole responsibility; namely, at 
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the third meeting (as he himself expresses it), to "denoimce 
aod reject all the religions of the world." 

The day before this meeting (August 20) he bad an inter- 
view, by appointment, with Lord Liverpool, who received 
him graciously; and when my father asked pemusaion to 
place his name and the names of o^her members of the 
Cabinet on the committee of investigation the appointment of 
which he proposed to move at the meeting next day, the 
Minister replied, " You may make any use of our names you 
please, short of implicating the government." 

The meeting was crowded by thousands, and thousands more 
went away unable to find even standing room. My father 
began by putting the qneation, "What has hitherto retarded 
the advancement of our race to a high state of virtue and 
happiness 1 " The words of his reply clearly indicate the 
enthusiastic excitement under which his mind was labouring : 
"Who can answer that question I who dares answer it but 
with his life in his handt — a ready and willing victim to 
truth, and to the emancipation of the world from its long 
bondage of error, crime, and misery. Behold that victim I 
On this day ! in this hour I even now 1 shall those bonds be 
burst asunder, nevermore to reunite while the world lasts ! " 

Then he proceeded to declare that the arrest of human 
progress towards a rational state, was due to the "gross 
errors underlying every religion that has hitherto been taught 
to man." * 

These sweeping and extravagant Sentiments were doubtless 

uttered with the same sincerity, and in somewhat the same 

state of feeling that prompted the monk Telemachus to 

confront in the arena of the Coliseum the anger of Eoman 

■ Autobiogc^y, p. ISL 
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Emperor and populace, in an effort to put an end to the 
barbarity of gladiator shows. My father spared no cost in 
publishing what he had saidj purchasing of the London 
newspapers which appeared on the day succeeding each of hie 
three lectures reapectively thirty thousand copiea. These 
papers, then heavily stamped, sold at fifteen cents apiece. In 
addition to this, he printed forty thousand copies of each in 
pamphlet form, at a cost of more than six thousand dollars. 
In two months he had expended, for paper, printing, and 
postage, twenty thousand dollars.* The London mails, on 
the three days succeeding his lectures, were delayed, by the 
unexampled increase of mdl-matter, twenty minutes beyond 
their set time. 

My father, with fervid and exaggerated ideas of his mission, 
was evidently prepared for violence, even for outrage ; t and 
he had enough of the martyr in him to face it: yet he need 
not have feared. The ages have long gone by when a self- 
sacrificing reformer imperils life, or losses it as the noble Boman 
monk did at the hands of the very snfferers for whose liberties 
and lives he was pleading,j: by an honest endeavour to benefit 
hia race. The day is past, even when in a free-minded 
country like England, one incurs personal risk by expressing, 
however boldly if only honestly and decorously and without 
exciting to revolutionary violence, any opinions, no matter 
how extreme or unpopular. 

What he did incur was a certain measure of ostracism. 
The Tim^ led on, wheeling into line against him, and other 
periodicals followed its lead. He lost caste in the eyes of the 

" AutobiogTiphy, p. 156. + Ibid., p. 161. 

t TelemachuB irw ilun t^ tlis glodiaton themwlTsa, inoBiised at his inter- 
terenca, about A.D, 400, under the Emperor Honoriui. — Hilmau'i Bittory of 
«r«iia»t(y. VoL UL, Book IV., Chap. IL 
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piona, the conservative, and, in a general way, of the influen- 
tial classes ; though some of these 1a^, including the Duke of 
Kent and Lord Brougham, stood by him to the end. A few 
of his pergonal friends avoided hia society, and many more 
were alarmed and dispirited. 

He retained his hold, however, upon the working-classes ; 
and in the sequel he extended and fortified an influence over 
them which is sensibly felt, aHke in its truths and its errors, to 
this day. An ofQcial Report on Religious Worship, made in 
connection with the British census in 1851, to the Eegistrar- 
General, speaks of the prevalence of secularism among the 
labouring classes ; its principal tenet, the reporter says, being 
that, as another worid is matter of uncertainty, it is wise not 
to waste onr ener^es on so remote a contingency, but to re- 
strict our thoughts and exertions to the present life, adding ; 
" This is the creed which probably with moat exactness indi- 
cates the faith which, viri^ally though not professedly, is 
entertained by the masses of onr working population."* 
Thirty years ago the We^mi'Rsier Bmewh^ said: "The 
principles of Robert Ow«n are, in one form or another, the 
actual creed at the present time of a great portion of the work- 
ing-classes." t 

The reviewer speaks here, of course, of my father's ideas on 
cooperative industry as well as on religion. I learned recently 
fe)m an English gentleman who has taken the lead in forming 
co-operative unions, that the amount of capital now invested 
in cooperative atores, manufactories, and the like, throughout 
Great Britain, reaches some twenty millions of dollars ; that 

* fiapcrt OD Beligiom Wonhip nude b; Horaoe Hum, buriitor <d Linoolii'i 
Inn, to the B^cutiar-Oeoeral, under data December S, 1BS8. 
" "» for April, 1889. 
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irith scarcely an exception, these have been a financial success ; 
and that they are rapidly on the increase. 

While all eameBt believers in a better world than this must 
regret the prevalence of materialistic opinions among England's 
labourers, it is an open question whether the fallow ground of 
secularism be not better fitted to receive the good seed of vital 
religion than the dogmatic field of theology, often ohoked 
with a thousand noxious weeds. 

There are various niches to be filled by those who would 
render service to their fellows ; and the ultra-reformer's is one 
of these. It needs a violent wrench to unsettle the deep-seated 
errors of centuries, ^before quiet truths and well-considered 
opinions — the sober second-thought which succeeds agitation 
— can take their places. 

The pioneer, meanwhile suffers for his rashness. Yet On 
my return to Braxfield, I found my father as sanguine as ever, 
busy perfecting his educational reforms, and apparently think- 
ing little, and caring less, about the loss of his popularity. I 
myself was much occupied, for sevem years, in the personal 
supervision of the village schools, both day and evening. 
Several incidents that influenced, more or less, my after-life 
grew out of tiiis occupation. 

In the Summer of 1824, ^en I was twenty-two yeu^ old, 
the first book I ever wrote, a small octavo volume of a hun- 
dred pages, was published in London and Glasgow : its title. 
An outline of the system of education at New Lanark. It 
was favourably received by the public ; and in glancing over 
its pages, now after an interval of half a century, I do not 
find much to retract. Left free by my father to say just what 
I pleased, I did not follow his religious lead. In our schools 
he had not only scrupulously excluded all opinions, such as he 
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faimself held, againat the religions of the day, but he allowed 
brief portions of the Scripturea to be statedly read by the 
children, because their parents wished it Their time, how- 
ever, was mainly occupied, aside &oiu lessons in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, in mastering the more important 
facts taught by natural science, geography, and history. 

The ground I assumed was this i "A knowledge of these 
&cts is a necessary preliminary to the study of the science of 
religion; and a child, at an early age, should become ac- 
quainted with them, instead of being instructed in abstruse 
doctrinal points. . . ... An acquaintance with the works 

of the Deity, such as these children acquire, must lay the basis 
uf true religion j because true religion must be in unison with 
all facts."* 

In those days Jeremy Bentham was my favourite author, 
and I was deeply read in his Principles of Morals and Legis- 
lation. From him and from my father I ajx«pted the theory 
that utility is the test and igeasure of virtue j and this caused 
me to fall in with what I now regard as one of Bobert Owen's 
mistakes ; to wit, the assuming enlightened selfishness as the 
most trustworthy basis of elevated morality. In the intro- 
duction to the account of our school system I find myself 
saying : " A dear knowledge and distinct conviction of the 
necessary consequences of any particular line of conduct is all 
that is necessary to direct Ijie chUd in the way he should go ; 
provided common justice be done to him in regard to the 
other circumstances which surround him in infancy and 
childhood." t 



* Neir lAnu^ Bohoola, pp. G2, G3, S6, 57. 

+ Wort cited, pp. 12, 13, 16. I »dnuttod eliawbere, however, ibat conrio- 

ini u to our tme intereata might be coonteraoted bj the influenoe of otO 
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The publication of these and similar opisians procured for 
me, some time afterwards, an interesting introduction. Hav- 
ing accompanied my father on one of his visits to London, I 
told him that I much wished to make Jeremy Bentham's 
acquaintance. He replied that Bentham's aversion to new 
faces was such that his most intimate Mends could not take 
the liberty even to propose an introduction, unless he had 
himself expressed a desire on the Bubject. But a week or two 
later he infonned me that he had visited Bentbam, who said 
to him, in his abrupt way : " Owen, I like that son of yours. 
I've been reading his book. Send him to see me, will you 1 No, 
111 write hJTn myself." 

Ten days later, I had an invitation to his sipnposium, as he 
sometimes called his seven o'clock evening meal ; at which, 
however, there was abundance to eat as well as to drink ; the 
profane vulgar would have called it a late dinner — and a very 
good one. 

I preserve a most agreeable recollection of that grand old 
face, beaming with benignity and intelligence, and occasionally 
with a touch of humour, which I did not expect. The portrait 
of him which is prefixed to the later English editions of his 
Morals and Legislation is very lite him, as I saw him then, at 
the age of. seventy-eight, sis years before his deatL 

I do not remember to have met any one of hia age who 
seemed to have more complete possession of his faculties, 
bodily and mental ; and this surprised me the more because I 
knew that, in his childhood, he had been a feeble-limbed, frail 

eonfening that " wan u gregtuioiu ; and hs mig-ht chooie (o 
a, desert m tha companj' of othen, liioiigh it led to dangsr imd 
preference tu a, tolitoryjauniay, ttKiii{^ it conducted through gar- 
paradiae." — p. 2L 
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\xfy, precociom, iodeed, — taking hu Aegree of A.H. at 
dgbteen, — bat with little of that health of body' which is 
sometiinea sftikea of as indispeiuable to health of mind. I 
knew, also, that, in his earlj years, in that gloomy " Lincoln's 
Inn garret " (as he himself called it), and before he had made 
the acquaintance of Uie cheerfiil and talented circle of Lord 
Slielbume's, he had been sad and desponding, dispirited by 
the world's lack of appreciation of youthful efforta, which to- 
day are admitted to have given evidence of marvellous acateness 
and promise. Add to this that his later attempts to have hia 
principles of juriqnnidence adopted, first by his own govern- 
ment, afterwards by the United States, and, not long before 
I saw him, \>j Spain, had all been unsuccessful ; and yet there 
I found him, having over-passed by nearly a decade the allotted 
threescore years and ten, with step as active, and eye as bright, 
and conversation as vivacious as onb expects in a hale man of 
fifty. 

Our dinner party consisted of John Neal of Maine, the 
author of Logan and other novels, and then, I think, an 
inmate of Bentham't house ; and three or four othem whose 
names I can no longer recalL I shall never fotget my surprise 
when we were ushered by the venerable philosopher into his 
dining-room. An apartment of good size, it was occupied by 
a platform about two feet high, and which filled the whole 
room, except a passage-way, som« three or four feet wide, 
which had been left so that one could pass all around it. 
Upon this platform stood the dioner-table and chairs, with 
room enough for the servants to wait upon us. Around the head 
of Uie table was a huge screen, to protect the old man, I sup- 
pose, against the draught &om the doore. 

The dinner passed dieerfuUy, amid the lively, and to me 
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moat intercBting, conversation of our ho^; but I observed 
tiiat he did not touch upon any of the topics of the day, nor 
allude to recent events, poliUcal or spcial ;. whil^ bis reqolleC' 
tions of the past were vivid, and' ready. His talk rap chiefly 
on those principles of morals and jurispradenc« wbi(;h. have 
made his name famous. 

When the cloth was drawn and we had sat for som^ time 
over our " wine and walnuts," Bentfaam pullpd a bell-rope that 
hiing on his right. "John, my marmalade !'' he called, out to 
the servant who entered ; then, to us l " That Scotch, marma- 
lade is an excellent digester. I always take a Ijttle after 
dinner." 

Whan another- half-hour had passed, he t9uched 1jie bell 
again, This^imehis ord^.to the sfirvant startled me: "John, 
my nightrcap ! " 

I rose to go, and 0119. or two others. did ^^ same j Neal sat 
still. " AJi ! " said Bentham, as be drew a black silk night-«ap 
over his spare gray. hair, "you think that's a hint to go. Not 
a bit of it Sit down ! I'll tell you whqn I am Ured. I'm 
going to vihraie a little ; that assists, digestion, too." 

And- with that he descended into the trench-like passage, 
of which I have spoken, and commenced walking briskly back 
and forth, his head nearly on a. level with ours, as we sat. Of 
course we all turned toward him. Fof full half an hour, as he 
walked, did. he continue to pour forth such a witty and elo- 
quent invectiye against, kings, priests, and th^ir retainers, as i 
have seldom listened to. Then he returned to the head of the 
table, and kept up the conversation, without gagging, till mid- 
night, ere he dismissed us. 

His parting words to me were characteri^ic ; " God bless 
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you, — if there be such a being ; and, at all events, my foiing 
friend, take care of fonrself.'' 

Bentham's standing as a reformer of jurisprudence, was not, 
at that time, -what it afterwards grew to be, especially in 
England : thanks to the translations and able editing of hia 
works by Dumont, he was more highly appreciated in France. 
Yet his posthumous feme was greater than his reputation while 
living. I heard him often spoken of as an ultra-radical, by those 
who thoi^ht that one of the gravest terms of reproach. It i# 
true that after I saw him, but while he yet lived, Mackintosh 
admitted that " Bentnam had done more than any other man 
to rouse the spirit of judicial refcHTnation." But it was years 
after his death that Macaulay paid him this higher tribute ; 
" Posterity will pronounce its calm and impartial decision ; and 
that decision will, we firmly believe, place in the same rank 
with Galileo and with Locke the man who foUnd jurisprudence 
a gibberish and left it a science. In some df the highest 
departmente in which the human intellect can exert itself, he 
has not left hia equal nor his second behind him. 

With ifAoi Neal I kept up t^e acquai itance thus begun. 
My flitthef, airdent in his love of civil and religious liberty, had 
brought me up to think highly of America and Americans ; 
and the young man's mthusiastic admiration Of Bentham fell 
in well with my own. He was then engaged in writii^, for 
Blackwood, sketches of the literaiy and political celebrities of 
the United States, which I read eagerly; and the stories he 
told of his native country had for me all the charm of romimce. 

One day, when I was walking with him in Hyde Park, we 
met Henry Broughauk, who accosted me, Neal sauntered on. 
I had spent several days of tlie previous week near Birmingham, 
with the Hills ; Rowland, afterwards Sir Rowland, author of the 
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penny-poBtage By stem, and for many years at the head of the 
British post-office ; together with two other brothers, Frederick 
and Matthew ; the former noted in later years for his work on 
Crime and its Causea ; the latter, for his exertions in procuring 
law reform. They were then conducting a large boarding- 
school, or private college for boys, justly celebrated in its day ; 
and, as Brougham kne# of my visit, he had stopped me to leam 
what I thought of that institution. I spoke of it, as I felt, in 
terms of the warmest approval I remember that one trifling 
peculiarity which I related to him^ tocJc his fancy, as it had 
taken mine ; we Were roused in the morning, not by the harsh 
clang of a bell, but by the soft tones of a cornet, gradually 
swelling until the musician concluded that they were loud 
enough to awaken the sleeping population of the house, — a 
most pleasant and hannonious uahering in of a new day, it had 
seemed to me. 

Our conversation ended, I rejoined NeaL " Some school- 
master, was it not 1 " he asked in an indifferent tone. 

"No, indeed," said Ij "that Was Henry Brougham. I 
should have introduced you, if you hadn't walked off." 

Neal stopped dead short, and stared at; me. " Heaiy 
Brougham I " he eried out at last " The man of all others I 
wanted to six and know I What an ass I was I not to see in 
his face the power xaA. talent he has, — to mistake him for some 
old pedagogue." 

Henry Brougham, though then without title, had been, for 
years, a distinguished member of Parliament, raninent for his 
passionate eloquence and vehement invective ; famous, too, as 
the legal defender Of Queen Caroline. He had also been chosen 
a year or two before, ihoil^ Walter SiJott was his competitor, 
Lord Hector of the UnivertitJ of Ghwgo*, and hia recent work 
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on the Edocation of the People vas attracting universal atten- 
tion. No wonder, then, that my Mend Neal, sanguine, imprea- 
sible, and a worshipper of geoiua, was provoked with himself 
for having missed an introduction. 

I may state here that th^re waa, between Brougham and 
my father, so great a personal resemblance, alike in face and 
person, that the one was frequently mistaken for the othOT. 
A year or two after Brougham obtained his title, my fether, 
passing through Macclesfield in the mail-coach, waa accosted, 
while it stopped there, by a gentleman who said he was glad 
to see his Lordship again so soon. My father, guessing the 
mistake, protested that he was not Lord Brougham ; hut the 
other rejoined, " You wish to travel incognito ; bat you forget 
that I had the honour of dining with your Lordship three 
weeks ago." This was noised about; a crowd collected; and 
when the coach started again, they gave three hearty cheers 
for Lord Brougham, the people's friend. 

My fether, while I was with him in London, introduced mo 
to a noted author, already known to me through two of his 
works,^Pohtical Justice and Caleb Wilhama, — and as the 
husband, thirty years before that time however, of the cele- 
brated Mary Wollstonecraft. William Godwin waa then 
seventy years old ; but he seemed to me older than BenthanL 
Feeble and bent, he had neither the br^ht eye nor the elastic 
step of the utilitarian piiilosopher. In person he waa smaU 
and insignificant. His capacious forehead, seeming to weigh 
down the aged head, alone remained to indicate the talent 
which even his opponents confessed that he had shown, alike 
in his novels and in his graver works. His conversation gave 
me the impression of intellect without warmth of heart; 
it touched on great principles, but was measured and unim- 
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pulsive; as great a contrast to Bentham's as could well be 
imagined. 

His face, however, twenty years before, if one might judge 
by what seemed a capital oil-painting that hung over the 
mantel-piece, must have had a noble expression. A head of 
Mary Wollstonecraft, in another part of tlie room, was inferior 
as a picture. But the face, ksa masculine than I had figured 
it to myself, was very beautifiil ; a peculiar soft and loving 
expreEsion about the eyes mingling with a look of great in- 
telligence. Godwin assured me that it was an excellent like- 
nesB. I gazed at it, calling to mind some of the sad passages 
of her life as recorded by her husband, and wondering whether 
her brief union with him had made up for previous sufferings. 

My visits to London were occasional, only when my father 
needed an amanuensis. After imting many hours for bim, I 
used, by way of exercise, to take riding lessons at Astley's 
amphitheatre, and there learned some of the simpler feats of 
horsemanship which, in the evening performances, I had 
admired. 

At New Lanark I spent part of my time, during two or 
three years, in my father's counting-house, greatly to my 
after-advantage. I mastered, al^o, every operation by which 
cotton yarn is produced, so that 1 was able to give practical 
directions to the work-people in each branch if they were doing 
bad work ; for my father left me manager in his absence, 
intending that I should by and by take his place. This was 
not to be. 

Meanwhile there occurred what forms one of the most 
romantic episodes of my life ; of which I give the details in 
the next paper. 
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We bad much ga; societf at Bmxfield; and amoDg tiie 
Tisiton who almost daily thronged our table were many young 
ladies, very eligible matches, and some almost as charming as 
that dear Fraulein Munchhansen. 

Two of them, I remember, came from Dublin with their 
father, who was physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and had apartments at the castle. They were splendid speci- 
mens of the old Milesian race ; fair girls, with finely formed, 
well-developed figures, strong and stately, and just evading 
the exuberance of er^xmpoiiti ; with brilliant complexions, the 
rich red in their cheeks such as »nly the " weeping skies " of 
the Green Island call out ; with magnificent auburn hair, and 
lai^ bine eyes that looked filled to the brim with merry 
thoughts. They were highly accomplished, too ; dressed with 
simple elegance, and were modish and well-bred, as &r as that 
irrepressible epirit of fnn and &olic whii^ seems inborn in 
spirited Irish girls would let them. 

The first evening, after the elder of these dashing Milesians 
had given us, with stirring effect, "The Harp that once 
through Tara'a Halls," while she accompanied herself admir- 
ably on the harp, gracefiilly displaying arms of marveSoos 
whiteness that a sculptor might have yearned to copy, it 
dianced that their father and mine became deeply engaged in 
a grave conversation touching the formation of human charac- 
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ter. Meanwhile, on a sofa at some distance, I had commenced 
a low conversation on some light topic with the fair aongstress, 
who seemed indifferent to mefcaphyaica ; when the younger 
sister, touching me so as to call attention to her movemeuts, 
stole slyly up behind her father, and cautiously raising her 
hMids to his head twitched off his wig wjule he was in the very 
midst of some learned reply, and n^e off with it to our end 
of the room. I shall never forget niy father's look of amaze- 
ment. From his guest I expected an outburst of anger, but 
he only said, " Conie bacl^ this minute, you monkey 1 Do you 
think I can talk phifo^phy without a wig!" 

They stayed witl\ us several days ; and I was quite dazzled 
and somewhat overwhelmed by their beauty and spirit. 

A complete contract in character to these stylish perpetrators 
of fun, less bewildering but far more interesting, were two 
young ladies whose acquaintance I had previously made. They 
also were from Ireland, indeed from one of its noted families ; 
daughters of a nobleman whose name is still cherished by the 
Irish people as one of the most daring and disinterested de- 
fenders of their pohtlcal franchises. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald, younger son of James, first Duke 
of Leinster, seems, despite his rank, to have been bom a 
democrat A mere stripling in our Revolutionary days, and 
barely of age when France quailed under her "Reign of 
Terror," he wannly sympathized, duriag both revolutions, 
with the oppressed millions struggling for freedom. As a 
member of the Irish Parhament, toward the close of the last 
century, he took a stand for the independence of his country 
(then in imminent danger of subversion) as daring as that of 
Patrick Henry for ours. Brooding over her oppression, im- 
patient under her sufferings, and finding words unavailing to 
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effect redress. Lord Edward appears to have felt that the time 
for action had come. He joined the secret societj of " United 
IrishmeD," and was enthusiastically elected its president. 
That society virtually adopted as its motto the same which 
bad been the watchword of onr own Revolution, " Peaceably 
if we can, forcibly if we nnist ; " and ere long it counted its 
members by hundreds of thoosaads, scattered over every 
parish in the island ; many of them devoted men, nerved to a 
stem purpose by sacred incentives, national and spirituaL At 
that time the Irish Parliament enjoyed absolute independence 
of all power but the Crown. Grattan, in 1780, had procured 
the passage c^ a resolution, " that the king's Host Excellent 
Majesty and the Lords and Ctimmons of Ireland are the only 
powers competent to make laws to bind Ireland." The British 
Government, acquiescing at the time, sought now to abolish 
this only competent power ; replacing a national and inde- 
pendent legislature by the admission into the British Parlia- 
ment of a few Irish membere, none of whom, however, it was 
lawful to choose from among professors of the Catholic faith. 
Then the " United Irishmen " plotted treason. The plot was 
prematurely revealed, and their leader betrayed, for money — 
by an infoTmer. Lord Edward, after killing with a da^er 
one of his assailants, and severely wounding another, would 
doubtless have been tried for treason and sentenced te the 
gallows, but that he died in a Newgate prison-cell two weeks 
after his capture, of wounds envenomed by dis^pointed hopes. 
With a refinement of cruelty for which government policy, 
except it be such as is utterly disgraceful in a civUized nation, 
furnishes not a shadow of excuse, his wife bad not been per 
mitted to see him ; and permission was given to his tnvther 
and sister only when it was certain he must die, and then but 
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for & few miautes, just three hours before his deatL This 
was in 1798; and two years afterwards, despite the noble 
stand taken by a talented band of patriots, the outrage was 
consummated, and the Irish Parliament was merged in that 
of Great Britain. 

Some years before his death, Fitzgerald had won and 
married the beautiful Pamela, daughter, by more than adop- 
tion, it seems,* of the celebrated Madame de Genlia. By her 
he had two daughters, Pamela and Lucy. These young 
ladies were connections of a kindly neighbour of ours. Lady 
Mary Boss, who lived two miles off at Bonnington, a romantic 
country-seat near the Falls of the Clyde ; Lady Ross's son, 
Sir Charles, having married their father's sister, Lady Mary 
Fitzgerald. During a visit of some months at Bonnington 
they were frequent visitors, and always welcome ones, to 
Braxfield- 

We found them charming girls; charming and estimable ; 
but one would never have imagined them sisters. The elder, 
Pamela, inheritor of her mother's personal gifts, but without 
the gaiety of her mother's country, was a handsome brunette, 
small of stature and beautifully formed, with large, dark pen- 
sive eyes that seemed still to mourn her father's untimely fate ; 
the younger, Lucy, a delicate blonde, tall and graceful, 
sprightly and sympathetic; Irish evidently, not French, of 
origin ; her enthusiastic father's true child. Both had the 
charm of perfect manners, noble, simple, and kindly, rather 
than demonstrative. 

One of them became a connection of ours. It chanced that 

* Pamela, the adoptsd, or (u may now be said withont icnipls) the actual 
daughter of Madame de Oenlis by the Duke of Orleans (EgaJiti), etc." — 
Memain of Lwd Ediraid Fit^erald, bj Thonuis Moore. Loadou, 1S31, 
VoL i p. 178. 
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Sir Guy Campbell, iry mother's first cousin, a dashing young 
officer, came to ns on a visit for a fer days \ and that my 
father invited Lady Ross and the two Miss Fitzgeralda to 
dinner to meet him. That evening decided his fate. The 
dark eyes, with their depths of wistful expression, made an 
immediate conquest of ^he lively and brilliant youth. Next 
day he rode over to Bonnington, and the next, and the next. 
His visit to us was finally prolonged into a three-weeks' stay, 
and every forenoon, during that time. Sir Guy's charger was 
brought regularly to the door, not to return with his master, 
after the first week, till late at night. At the end of the 
three weeks, the rider's furlough drawing to a close, there was 
a wedding at Bonnington, and my &ther (who had been ap- 
pointed Pamela's co-trustee v^th the Duke of Leinster, her 
uncle) gave away the bride. 

I, in the officer's place, should have preferred Lucy. As it 
was, she being five or six years older than myself, I did not 
presume to think of her, except as a boy thinks of a beautiful 
woman, with reverential admiration and, aa Tennyson has 
phrased it, with "tender dread." She was to me a sort of 
ideal being, removed beyond the actual and the familiar. 
Perhaps this was in part due to the fact that my afiections 
bad already begun to attach themselves elsewhere. 

I have stated that, as a boy, I had read a work of Thomas 
Day's ; the same of which Leigh Hunt says, " the pool of 
mercenary Mid time-serving ethics was first blown over by the 
fresh country breeze of Sandford and Merton." But I do 
not think that, up to the time of which I am writing, I bad 
read the author's life ; or found out that he bad selected, from 
a foundling hospital, two young girls of twelve, intending to 
educate them on Rousseau's system, and to make one of them, 
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bj- and hy, his wife ; and that this strange contrivance did not 
succeed. 

An experiment ^hicli, at the age of tventy-one, I com- 
menced, was, I think, better dcBcrving of auccesa than 
Thomaa Da/s ; inaamuch as it was not founded on the cold- 
blooded calculation of educating first and taking the chance 
of lining in love afterwards; also, because, instead of 
wandering off to French philosophy, I trusted to the domestic 
influences of Brax^eld House. 

Among the young girls in our village school was one, ten 
years old, and whomt as she may be still alive, I shall call 
Jeasie. Her father was foreman qf a, room in one of our 
mills, an ordinary character ; her mother (often familiarly , 
going among her ne^hbours, according to the custom of the 
country, by her maiden name, Peggy Gardiner) seemed, by 
beauty and demeanour, and to judge by the exquisite cleanli- 
ness, order, and good taste that marked her humble apart- 
ments, quite above her station. From he;:, no doubt, bad 
come to Jessie the nameless grace, the native refinement that 
distinguished the child, not in my eyes alone, from all ber 
schoolmates. 

I should not trust myaelf to describe this young girl, as I 
first remember her, did I not csil to mind what my mother, 
six or seven years later, confessed to me, on her return ii-om 
a visit to Glasgow, on whiob Jessie had accompanied her. 
" I could not walk the streets with her," she said, " without 
serious annoyance. Almost every gentleman we met turned 
round to look at her, and several contrived to pass and repass 
ns several times, evidently unitten by her beauty. In the 
shops it was little better; business seemed half suspended, 
customers and shopmen alike pausing to admire." 
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" You don't think it was Jessie's foult, mother 1 " I asked. 

" No ; I think the poor girl's modest and quiet hearing only 
attracted people the more ; but it was reiy unpleasant." 

This was when she was fifteen or sixteen ; as a child of ten 
she was scarcely less noticed by the fashionable visitors who 
thronged our school Not in music and dancing alone did 
she ezcell all her fellowe. I gave occasional lessons in Geo- 
graphy and history to the elder girls' class to which. she 
belonged ; and while I found her first in almost every branch, 
she seemed quite unconscious of her superiority. 

Her complexion was fair and of unrivalled purity, her face a 
perfect Grecian ov^ ; the eyes deep blue, and fiUod with a 
dancing light when she smiled ; the chestnut hair long and 
silky. Every feature was cut with singular delicacy ; the only 
deviations from strict regularity being that the mouth was, in 
proportion, a trifle larger than that of the Venus of Milo, but 
then the 'teeth, dazzliogly white and perfect, atoned ; and that 
the nose was just a little reirou&s^ ,— though one need not now 
have recourse to French ; Tennyson has coined just the word. 
To Jessie, as to Lynette, the lines apply, — 

*^ A]id lightly waA Iter Hlendar noB& 
Tip-tilt«d like the petal of a flower." 

Only that in Jessie's case, the divergence from the classic line 
was so slight that the simile of the flower petal does not quite 
suit the occasion. 

Though she aiterwards grew to medium hei^t only, she 
was, in those days, rather tttll for her ^e. Her person was 
perfect in its form and proportions ; and this has always had 
a singular charm for me. Spurzheim set down/onn large, and 
cototiT small, in my phrenological chart, telling me I should 
make a good sculptor or architect ; and in effect, I have always 
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found more pleasure in going over a. collection of the best 
statuary than iii viewing the finest gallery of paintings. I 
recollect reading casually, in some newspaper, the lines, 

" Site had a form — but I might talk till night, 
Yanng aa the bdh ia now upon our watch, 
Ere I told ita beauties. It waa slight. 
Even aa yon willow, and, like ita aoft stem. 
Fell into thousand motions and all lovely," 

and thinking that they muat have been written expressly to 
describe Jessie. Yet I believe it was not so much her beauty, 
ahke of form and feature, that first awoke in me a sentiment 
seldom felt, I think, by an adult, for a child so young, as 
another 'peculiarity. She was a creature of quick sensibilities, 
which she had not learned to conceal Her countenance, al- 
ways an interesting one, was, if love be dangerous, a some- 
what dangerous one to watch. She had a habit — painfid, I 
knew she herself often found it — of blushing at the touch of 
any emotion, whether of joy or sorrow ; at trifles even, as at 
the unexpected sight of some girl-friend j and when deeply 
and suddenly moved, the flush would overspread face and 
neck. This happened, on one occasion, whep I had taken 
her by surprise in addressing to her a few words of commen- 
dation; the tell-tale blush i^hich my praise called up first 
awoke in myself the consciousness how dear she was to me. 

I was very much ashamed when I became aware of this ; 
knowing that if it were observed it would expose me to ridi- 
cule ; not so much on account of the girl's social position, — I 
did not care for that, it being already an article in my social 
creed that Love, like God, is no respecter of persons, — but a 
mere child 1 not half my own age, and I just out of my min- 
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ority ; tbat teas ridiculous ! I could not ev;;n call to mind tbat 
any hero of a novel had ever indulged in bo absurd a fancy. 

The parents of Jessie belonged to the sect over which my 
grandfather had presided, — the Independents; and my 
mother attended service twice every Sunday in a small chapel 
or hall which my father had set apart for these worshippers. 

When I returned from ctjllege,my mother feeling that her 
authority in such mattera had ceased, merely asked me if I 
chose to go witb her. She was greatly delighted, when she 
found me a willing attendant both at morning and evening 
service ; and I am glad the dear, good lady never guessed 
what the attraction was, never knew bow often I might have 
played truant if Pe^e Gardiner, a regular church-goer, had 
not brought her little daughter with her, looking as fresh and 
lovely as a spring flower ; dressed simply but with scrupulous 
neatness, and recalling to me what Christ said of the lilies of 
the fieldi—that even Solomon, in all bis gjory, was not arrayed 
like one of these. 

Luckily our pefr was aqnare and spacious^ and I almost 
always contrived 80 to select my place (facing the congregation) 
that I could see that charming young face. My aisters, and 
even WiUiam, would now and then drop to sleep when tbe 
sermon overran an hour and a half; but I know that grave, 
serious audience must have been greatly edified, and my mother 
quite comforteii, by my wakefulness, and by wbat must have 
seemed to them my unwavering attention, during endless 
disquisitions on free-will and election and predestination, on 
vicarious atonement uid (^ginal sin. The pt'eachers were too 
gloomily in earnest ever to select M cheerful a tilieme as that 
embodied id my favourite text, " Lbve is the ful fil lin g of the 
law j" and, fortunately for their gobd opinion of me, thougbta 
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are not read in this world as no doubt they will be in the 
next. 

It has sometimes occurred to me, however, that this Buddea 
(rttachment of mine might have proved a passing fiincy only, 
had not my eldest sister, Anne, very innocently and uninten- 
tiooally given it food and encouragement. 

Anne was then a thoughtful girl of seventeen or eighteen, 
shy, and a little awkward in manner, not handsome nor even 
pretty, but thoroughly good and practical ; domestic in her 
tastes, a skilful needle-Woman who had worked a wonderfully 
elaborate sampler, embroidered with crowns, royal, baronial, 
and I know not how idany others, and bearing, in various 
coloured worsteds, a stanza, selected, I think, by her mother 
as a bit of quiet consolation fbr lack of beauty, and reading 

"Can oOmelineBB of fdrm or sliap^ or air 
With eomelineae of words or deeds compaiet 
Kb t those at ^rst th' unwary heart may gaiiii 
But these— these oiUy— Caa the heart retain.'' 
Anne was very fond of childreit and a born teaclier ; attend- 
ing the village school almost dail;)', and often taking part in 
the instruction of the varioila classes. In the spring or 
snmmer of 1S22 she selected two of the best pu[rfla (of whom 
Jessie wi^ one and a celrtain Mary the other), who came to 
Braxfield after school-hours and had lessons from her in music, 
reading, and sometimes in 6ther branches. After a time, 
Mary being required at home fo^ domestic duties, Jessie 
remained sole scholar. Toward the close of the year, her 
mother began to talk of sending her into the mille ; but pupU 
and teacher having by this time become strongly attached to 
each other, a fespite of a few mraiths was obtained, and her 
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daily TJBits, which were uninterrupted even by the rigour of a 
severe winter, were continued into the next spring. 

During all this time, however delighted I was with Anne's 
proceedings, I set special guard on my looks and actions. Yet 
I was unable to refrain from frequent attendance at my sister's 
private lessons, especially in music. In eight or ten months 
Jessie had made wonderful proficiency on the piano, and sang 
duets with my second sister, Jane, to the admiration of the 
household ; with alL of whom, I may add she had become a 
favourite. As I look back on those days, this seems to me 
strange ; for marked favour to one of humble rank is wont, in 
a class-ridden country like England, to produce envy and ill- 
wilL It was Jessie's idiosyncrasy, I think, which averted such 
results. She had that innate refinement which is sometimes 
held to belong only to " gentle blood ; " coupled with a simple 
bearing, alike removed from servility and presumption, which 
seemed to accept a new position, gladly indeed, but quietly 
and as a matter of course. Lees than a year's daily inter- 
course with a cultivated circle had so wrought on that delicate 
nature that, by personal- carriage and good breeding, she 
seemed "to the manner hbm." Tie servants instinctively 
treated her as one of our family ; yet to her school companions 
she was still the same lively and cordial- playmate as before. 
Need I add that the impression she had made on me deepened 
daily t 

About the Ist of March, 1823, 1 had a conversation with 
Anne. She began by saying Jessie's mother had been telling 
her that her husband thought it was tima that their child 
should bepn to defray her own support by tending a throstle- 
frame. I could not help reddening, almost as Jessie herself 
might have done. 
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" You don't lilce that % " said Anna. 

" Of coarse not. Do you 1 " 

" It would give me great pain. I love the dear child, and 
I should feel almost as if I were to lose a little sister. But, 
Robert, I think you would care more still" 

" What makes you think that 1 " 

" Well, you have a tell-tale face ; but that's not alL I found 
out some time since. A man who has a seeret to keep ought 
not, when he reads his favourite authors, to make marginal 
references." 

" I can't imagine what you mean, ipy dear." 

" You and I are pretty much in the habit of reading the 
Eame books, and in half a dozen places lately Tve found pass- 
ages marked that showed what you were thinking about ; one 
of them in Thomson's Seasons, in that story about the ' lovely 
youi^ Lavinia ' who ' once bad friends,' and married so nicely 
at last.'- 

My conscionsness must have betrayed me at this point, for 
she added, «' It's no use deliying it, Robert. You wish some 
day to make Jessie yi ur wife." 

"You think me an idiot for falling in love with a mere 

child »" 

" No ; one may admire a rose-bud as well as tbs full-grown 
flower i and such a sweet rose-hud, too I " 

" But I'm more than twice her age.'' 

" You won't be, by and by. When you're thirty, Jessie will 
be nineteen. That's not out of the way. You're willing to 
wait ) " 

" Willing V I felt pretty much as a Peruvian worshipper 
might, if he had hpeq ^e4 jrhether he was willing to await the 
rising of the sun ; but I only sad, " Will you help me, Anne t " 
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Therenpon, after consnltiDg together, ire concocted a scheme. 
My father was then on a vUit to Ireland, where he had been 
lecturing in furtherance of his plans of social reform ;* and my 
sister told me she intended, as aoon as he returned, to ask hia 
permission to adopt Jessie, charging henelf with' the chUd's 
education. When I beard this, I thought Providence must be 
helping me ; for that was just what I had been wishing for 
months to bring about, without daring to surest it, and not 
knowing whether the girl's parents would consent. Anne 
thought they would ; for the mother had expressed to her 
doubts whetber her daughter, who, though healthy, was far 
firom being robust, could endure without injury the confinement 
of the mills at so early an age. 

Thus reassured, I suggested that it might be weeks before 
my father returned, and that it would be best to send him a 
letter, carefidly prepared, at once. A copy of this letter, cover- 
ing sixteen pages of note-paper, and dated March 3, 1633, lies 
before me. It was in my sister's handwriting and signed by 
her, though, in truth, a joint production. I had put my heart 
into it ; and, for that matter, so had Anne, who made some 
excellent points. Here is one : — 

" Do not imagine, my dear papa, that I intend to make a 
fine lady of this little girl ; nothing is further from my thoughts. 
I wish to render her independent, and able, by and by, to take 
care of herself. With such an education as I propose to give 
her, she will, when she grows up, be a valuable instructress at 
youth ; and how rarely do we meet wi^ such a one I It shall 

* He WH^ then and latv, papul&r in Ireland, eren among ibe upper olniwiwir. 
On HbkIi is, 183S, he held a meetmg', very niniwroiuly attended, at the 
Botnnda, Dnblin ; at which the Lord Mayor preaided, aod the Duke and 
Ihicbega of Leinster, the Earl of Heath, Lord ClanoaiTf, J^d; RaMmDn^ and 
a long tiat of nobilitj ud gentry, were prawnt. 
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be my study to prevent her acqairing idle or expenaive habita ; 

and to make my little charge much more diligent and orderly 

than yOQ have ever seen liS." 

Then followed a diplomatic sugge^ion, intended, I am afraid, 

to put my father off the true scent. She told him ; — 

"In case I kept house for one of my brothers, she would, I 

am sure, prove a moat agreeable companion for me j and, by 

affording me a never-failing source of amusement and interest, 

mi^t enliven many hours I should otherwise spend in 

solitude." 
The sly gypsy knew well enough that her elder brother, at 

least, was not likely to set up bachelor's hall and there to need 
a sister to preside ; and that her pupil, instead of proving an 
amusement to her in the fraternal mansion, would, probably, 
there become a domestic blessing to somebody else. But, of 
course, it would never have done prematurely to suggest sucli 
a contingency as that. 

Anne waited with an anxiety only less profound than my 
own for a reply. It was kind and favourable; and, my 
mother acquiescing, Jessie became a member of our family 
circle. 

I vras exultant ; yet I put a still stricter guard than before 
on all I said and did when Jessie was present. It was a great 
exercise of self-control No matter how nnmerons and brilliant 
the company in our drawing-room, I knew, by instinct, whether 
Jessie was there, and missed her at once if she withdrew. 
Young girls of my own age, beautifnl, cultivated, and well-bom, 
— and many such were, from time to time, inmates of Braxfield 
House, — all &iled to awaken in me an emotion comparable 
to the feeling which the sight of that child, scarcely eleven 
yeuB old when she came to us, uniformly called forth; 
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She eeemed to win my parents' hearts, and they beh&ved 
admirably, making no distinction between her and their own 
children ; and for tbia I was the more grateful, because it 
placed them, now and then, in an awkward position. They 
would have to listen, for example, while some casual visitor 
descanted in warm terms on the singular beauty of their 
youngest daughter ; and I overheard one preposterous flatterer 
tell my father how much she was like him : about as like, I 
longed to tell him, as I to Hercules. My father took it very 
quietly, smiling, and saying only, " she is not mine, — an 
adopted child." But I think my mother did not quite like it. 
I came very near betraying myself one evenii^ ; but for- 
tune stood my friend. We had a young folks' party, aud a 
number of both sexes had gathered together. A proposal was 
made that we should " draw for sweethearts," — for the even- 
ing, of course ; but some one added jestingly, " Perhaps for 
life, — who knows 1 " So we wrote the name of each young 
lady (Jessie included) on a slip of paper, then folded these 
and shook them up in a hat which I handed round. It so 
happened that the number of young ladies exceeded by four 
or five that of the young gentlemen ; so that when all had 
drawn and my turn came last, there were still several slips 
remaining. I glanced at that which I drew and saw Jessie's 
name. In a moment, what Annie had said of my tell-tale 
face flashed across me ; I turned instantly to hide my con- 
fusion by depositing the hat ; and, as I did so, dropped into 
it the name that was hidden away in my heart, and stealthily 
abstracted another unperceived. This time it was the plainest 
girl in the room ; to whom, grateful for danger past, I 
cordially offered myself as partner. 
But before the evening was over, I contrived to get posses- 
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sion of the elip with Jessie's name. This I secreted within 
the lining of a small bead purse which one of my sisters had 
worked for me. That purae and its enclosure exist stiU. I 
kept it hidden away in the secret drawer of a writing-deak. 

Our experiment proceeded smoothly and successfully, for 
more than two years, — two of the brightest years of my life ; 
eren though I had no means of judging whether Jessie's heart, 
in after years, would turn to me or not. 

I have heard the question debated, which is the greater 
happiness,— to love or to be loved. Theoretically, on purely 
ethical principles, one is led to the conclusion that to love is 
the higher privilege ; and practically the experience of a life- 
time confirms to me that view of the case. To love is the 
best. It wears better, it has a nobler influence on a cultivated 
heart, than the mere consciousness of being loved, however 
grateful that consciousness may be to self-love ; however, too, 
it may minister to vanity. The tendency of loving, if one 
loves truly, is to eliminate selfishneasj but it often fosters 
BelfishnesB to be the object of love. It is better to love with- 
out requital, than to be loved unless one can render double in 
return. It is not of love received, but of love given, that 
Paul, faithfully translated, speaks, in memorable words : Love, 
greater than faith, greater than hope, auffereth long, envieth 
not, seeketh not her own, enduretb all things, never &ileth. 
Bat the recipient even of the purest love may be dead to long- 
suffering, may nourish envy, may cherish self-seeking, may la«k 
patience under adversity, and may fail when the hour of trial 
comes. Not he on whom love is bestowed is the favoured one, 
but he by whom love is conferred. It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

I never swerved in my loyalty to Jessie ; yet, though I 
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could not help being uniformly kind to her and watchful for 
her welfare, I tried hard never to give the child any reason to 
believe that I loved her otherwise than as I did my three 
sisters. They, on their part, treated her at all times with 
sisterly affection, as one of themselves ; and this was greatly 
to their credit ; for Jessie not only quite outshone them in 
beauty, but in musical talent, in grace in the ball-room and 
elsewhere, and ultimately in ease of manuer. If, at the eud 
of two years, a stranger had been asked to eay, which of the 
four girls had been raised from an humble home to her present 
position, 1 think Jessie was the last he would have been 
likely to select. 

If I had remained at Braxfield, this novel experiment of 
mine could have had, I incline to believe, but one issue. It 
was otherwise ordered, however. In the winter of 1824-5, my 
iather purchased a village and a large tract of land in Indiana, 
with what result I shall state by and by ; and in the autumn 
of 1825, when Jessie was little more than thirteen years old, 
I emigrated to this country. I was sorely tempted, before I 
left home, to tell the girl how much I loved her, and that I 
hoped some day, if she should ever come to love and accept me 
as a husband, to make her my wife. But, while I was rom- 
antic enough in those days and later, to do many foolish 
tJiings, common-sense suggested that to a child such a declara- 
tion was ill-judged and out of place. 80 I departed and made 
no sign. With Annie, however, I conferred in secret ; and 
she promised me, if I could not return in three or four years, 
to come to the United States herself, and bring Jessie with her. 

Though it is anticipating dates, I may as well here atat$ 
the ultimate issue of that episode in my life. Two years later, 
namely, in the summer of 1827, longing to see Jessie once 
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more, I joined an English friend and recroBfled the Atlantic. 
I found the young girl beautiful and interesting even beyond 
my remembrance or expectation ; and, what moved me still 
more, she received me so cordially and with anch evident 
emotion, that — though I think I may say that I have never 
been guilty of the preBumptioD of imagining myself loved 
when I was not — it did seem to me the chances were f»r 
that, if I remained some months and spoke ont, she would 
not say me nay. 

But I determined first to make a con6dant of my mother, 
in whose good sense and deep affection for me I placed im- 
plicit trust 

" My son," she said, " I saw, before you went to America, 
that you loved this girl, and had already thought of her as a 
wife. But there is much to be taken into account in snch a 
matter." 

"Von would prefer to have a dang^ter-in-1aw from onr 
own rank in life % " 

" If I could have chosen, yes ; but I do not think that a 
sufficient objection. My own good father worked his way ixp 
from a position as humble ; and Jessie's appearance and 
manners are as ladylike as if she had been my own child." 

" But you have objections, dear mother. Do not withhold 
them frt>m me, I entreat you." 

" At least I should like to see what will be the result on 
her character, of the next three years. I know you, Bobert ; 
you have a very high ideal of what a wife ought to be ; un- 
reasonably hi^, I am afrud. You think this girl perfect, 
but she is not I should like to be sure that she will grow 
up free frt)m undue love of admiration, and, what is more im- 
portant, perfectly Biacere." 
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" Not truthiU, mothfer ) " 

" I do not Baj that ; though, wh^n she firet came to us, I 
Bometimes thought it. She is very anxious to please, and 
occasionally says things rather because she thinks they will be 
agreeable than because they square with her convictions. I 
should like a more earnest and downright character in your 
wife." 

" You wish me to give her up ) " 

"No; she has many excellent qualities; she has so 
affectionate a heart, and such winning ways, that there is not 
one of us who can help loving her. But I have something to 
ask of you, for your sake, dear Robert, not for mine. This 
girl is only fifteen, a child stil! : and you have to return with 
your father very soon to America. Do not commit yourself : 
you ought not to marry any one younger than eighteen or 
nineteen. Let three years pass. I'll take as much pains with 
Jessie, meanwhile, as if she were already my daughter ; and I 
will report to you faithfully the result Come back when the 
three years are passed ; and, if I am then alive and you still 
wish to marry her, I will not say a word, except to wish you 
both all the happiness this world can afford." The tears rose 
to her eyes as she added, in a lower tone, " I only ask for 
delay ; it may be the last request I shall ever make of you." 

I have never made up my mind, since, whether I did right 
or wrong. But my mother was in very feeble health at the 
time, and I felt no assurance that I should ever see her again, 
as, indeed, I never did. If she had objected to Jessie be- 
cause of her lowly birth, if she had spoken harshly of her, if 
she had told me she would never consent to receive her as a 
daughter-in-law, I should have sought to engage the girl, 
young as she was, then and there. But all she said was so 
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reasonable, and the unfitness of marriage before tbree years so 
apparent, that I hesitated as she went on. Her tears, at the 
last, decided the matter. I gave her the promise she wished. 

Mj word thus pledged, I felt that I must hasten mj de- 
parture for London, whence we were to embark. The day 
before I set out, I asked Jessie if she would not like to visit 
her parents in the village ; and when she assented, I proposed 
that we should take a circuitous route through the Braxfield 
woods, the last time, as it proved, that I ever saw them. 

On no occasion of my life have I suffered from a struggle 
between duty and inclination as I did during that walk. As 
we passed, deep in the woods, a rural seat whelice, through 
the foliage, glittered, in the autumn sun, the rippling waters 
of the Clyde, I proposed to Jessie that we should sit awhile, 
to rest and talk. What we said and how long we remained 
there I cannot telL All I remember is, feeling at last that, 
if we sat there half an hour longer, I shou'd break the 
solemn promise I had made to my mother. So we rose, went 
on, half in silence, to the village, where we separated, — and 
dream and temptation were over ! • 

Ere the three years of probation had passed, Anne had 
died,* and Jessie had married a most amiable and estimable 
young man, in easy circumstances,— had married before J 
knew, even, that she had been sought in marriage. More 

• In a lettOT from my father to myself, wriWfln soon after Aune't death, 
hs says of her ; " I never knew a judgment mora aererely correct than her's, 
upon all subjects eonneoted with the mind and diapoaition. Whate/er was 
needed to assist her in the education of har pupils ahe studied with unabat- 
ing interest ; and eien you would bo surpriwd to hear of the number of 
worlu which she read to store her mind with ueeful facta on all eubjeeta for 
tiie beoeSt of those under her charg:e. Bhe bad patience, perseTerauoe, 
and an accurate knowledge of human nature, and took an interest in the 
progresa and happiness of her pupils, such as I have noTer seen excelled. " 
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than thirty years passed after that walk throngh the wooded 
braes of Braxfield before I saw Jessie agaio. 

It was in Scotland we met, both married penona. I found 
her in ber own handsome bouse, in a beautiful situation, sor- 
roanded by every comfort and some luxunes. So &r as I 
could learn, she had so borne herself throngh life as to secure 
esteem and love from a cultivated circle of acquaintances. 

Just at .first I could scarcely recognize, in the comely 
matron, the Jessie of my youth, until she smiled. But we 
met twice or thrice, and talked over tbe olden time, very 
quietly at first. During my last visit I asked ber if she had 
ever known that J loved ber and that ^ had wished to make 
her my wife. She said it had several times occurred to her 
as possible, even before I left Braxfield, the first time, for 
America ; that she fglt sure of it during the woodland walk, 
and especially while we sat together in that secluded spot, 
with the birds only for witnesses ; but when I had departed 
to another hemisphere with no promise of return, and without 
declaring myself, she had felt sure it was because of her 
iKimble parentage, and so bad given up all idea that she 
could ever be my wife. Then, with a frankness which even 
as a child she had always shown toward me, she added that 
she never could tell when she first loved me ; and that if, 
during that last walk, I had asked her to become my be- 
trothed, she would have said yes with her whole heart and 
BouL The tears stood in her eyes as she made ibis avowal ; 
and she followed it up by saying, " I wished to meet you once, 
and to tell you this. But I know you will feel it to be best 
that we should not see each other, nor write to each other, 
any more." 

I told ber she was wise and good, and that I would strictly 
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conform to her wisheH ; thinking it best so, for both our sakes. 
So even an occasional exchange of letters which, throaghout 
our thirty years' severance, had been kept np at long intervals, 
has ceased firom that day. And now, when more than another 
decade has passed, I am uncertain whether Jessie is stitl in 
this laud of the living, or has gone before to aaother, where 
many dear friends who have been life-long apart will find no 
cause for further separation. 

Here let me confess that it needed, as prompting motive to 
overcome the natural reluctance one feels to confide to the 
public such details of inner life as one has seldom given even 
to intimate friends, a sense of the duty which an autobio- 
grapher owes to his readers. They are entitled, in the way of 
incident, to whatever of interest or value is strictly bis own 
to relate ; the secrete of others, however, not being included 
in that cat^ory. 

When my father returned from Ireland to find Jessie a 
member of his family, he related to us an anecdote which 
pleased me much, in the state of mind I Uien was, and which 
may be acceptable to others. 

In the wintOT of 1818-19 a party of bright and lively young 
people had assembled, to spend the period of Christmas 
festivity at a spacious old country-seat not very far from 
Dublin. Several of them, ladies as well as. gentlemen, had 
already acted creditably on the amateur stage ; so they fitted 
out a large hall as theatre, and got up several standard 
comedies in a manner that eUcited hearty applause. Encour- 
aged by this success, they thought they might manage one of 
Shakespeare's tragedies ; and their choice fell on Bomeo and 
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Jnliet. They^ succeeded in castuig all tbe characters except 
one, that of Juliet hereelE It was offered to sereral young 
ladies in succession ; but they all persistently refused, fearing 
to attempt so arduous a part. In this dilemma some one 
su^eated an expedient. Mias O'Neill, then in the zenith of 
her fame, was an actress of nnblemislied reputation, most 
ladylike demeanour, and eminent talent, whom I once saw as 
Jnliet. She was then regarded, justly I imagine, as the most 
perfect iuterpreter of Shakespeare's embodiment of fervid 
passion and devotion in the daughter of Capulet that had ever 
appeared on the London boards ; her singular beauty admir- 
ably seconding her rare powera, and turning the heads of half 
the fashionable young men of the day. She \ras universally 
respected, was often admitted to the beet society, and had 
several times assisted at private theatricals. 

It so happened that she was then in Dublin, and, for the 
time, without an engagement. The proposal was, to write to 
her and ask her, on her own terms, to come to them and take 
the part of Juliet. This was eagerly acceded to, and a 
letter despatched accordingly. 

The part of Borneo had been assigned to a gentleman of 
fortune and family, Mr Becher of Ballygibbou, County Cork ; 
jearu, encore, as the French say, for he was still on the right 
aide of forty, and excelling all hia companions in histrionic 
talent. To him, as soon as the invitation had been given, 
came one of his intimate friends. "Becher," said he, "take 
my advice before it is too late. Throw up the part of Bomeo. 
I dare say some one else can he found to take it." 

" Back out of the part I And why, pray % Do yon think 
my acting is not worthy to support Miss O'Neill's 1" 

" You act only too well, my good fellow, and identify your- 
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self only too perfectly with the characters you undertake. I 
know Mks 0'!Neill well ; there can't be a better girl, but she's 
dangerous. She's perfectly bewitching in her great rtU. It 
is notorious that no man ever played Borneo to her Juliet 
without falling in love with her. Now I'd be sony to see 
you go to the stage for a wife." 

" Marry an actresB ! and at my age I Do you take me for 
a fool ) " 

"Anything but that, Becher. I 3f> take you for a whole- 
souled, splendid fellow, with a little touch of romance about 
him, impressible by beauty, and still more alive to grace and 
talent, and I really can't make up my mind to address even 
that glorious creature as Mrs ' Becher.' " 

"Do talk sense, Tom. If I hadn't agreed to play Komeo, 
rd go and offer to take the part now, just to convince you 
how ridiculous you are." 

"Well, all I hope is that the enchantress will declina" 

But she accepted. Becher played Romeo, shared the fate 
of his predecessors; wqs engaged within the month, and 
married a few weeks afterwards. . 

My father spent several days with them at their country- 
seat. He was charmed with Mrs Becher, in whom, he 
said, he could not, detect the slightest trace of the actress. 
And the marriage, my father told us, seemed to have been 
eminently fortunate, though up to that time they had no 
children. 

In the sequel they had several children. Mr Becher, eight 
years later, was created a baronet, lived thirty years with his 
wife, and was succeeded, in ISfiO, bjr their son. Sir Henry 
Wrixon Becher, the present buonet Lady Becher died only 
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last winter, loved and mourned by friende and dependants ; 
having survived her husband more than tventy years.* 

With one other love-atory, also brought by my fother from 
Ireland, I shall conclude this chapter. 

The names I have forgotten, but the circumstances happened 
in a couDtry-houae, the hereditary seat of an ancient and 
irealthy Irish family. 

There, to ite owner then only a few yeww married, waa 
bom a son and heir. There was, in his household at the 
time, a young woman of eighteen, fairly educated, but in 
humble circumstances, who had been retained as dependant 
rather than servant, filling the posts of nnreery-govemess and 
assistant housekeeper. Let ns call her Miss Xorah Fitzpatrick. 
She was faithful, industrious, and good-looking, but with no 
pretension to beauty. , 

The infant heir of some thirty or forty thousand a year, 
committed to her care and daily carried about in her mrns, 
became much attached to his nnise. His affection seemed to 
increase with years ; and at the age of eight or ten, he used 
to can her his wife, and say he intended to marry her by and 
by. This, of course, was only langhed at, but when he re- 
peated the same protestations four or five years later, it began 
to look a little serious, and he waa sent to college. He 
returned from college some months before he was eighteen, 

* In a IiondoD jourDal, of Noramber, 1872, ii the fDllowiDg- pangnph : — 
" The remaiiu of Lad; B«cher ware intoned, on November 1, inthefamilf 
tiralt in Ca<tlem&rt;r Cburchyard, Ireland. The fnnen] cort^^ w» mora 
than a mile in length. The chief moomen were Bir Henry Wriion Becher, 
Bart., Ur John Wriion Becber and Mr 'WJIUam Wrixon Becher, the threa 
Km< of Hie deceased. The tenantr; of Sir H. W. Becher, to the nmnber of 
four handred, walked four abmit. The windoira of the Ballfhau National 
School, ID wUob the deceawd lady took a deep interert, were draped in 
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and, true to hie finit fancy, after a time he proposed to Miss 
Fitzpatrick, then just twice hia aga She told him that both 
for his sake and hers, such a marriage was not to be thought 
of; the great disparity of age, she said, was alone reason suffi- 
cieut; but, aside from that, the marriage with one so far 
beneath him in social position would go nigh to break hia 
parents' hearts and would make himself unhappy; for which 
she could never forgive herself, and which would render her 
miserable even as his wife. And in this she persisted. 

Thereupon the youth ceased to urge his suit; but after 
moping about for some weeks in a listless way, took to his bed 
with a low fever. When the family physician, an enlightened 
man, found the usual remedies unavailing and the mother in 
despair, he said to her, " Madam, it is my duty to tell you 
that your son's condition seems to me the result of deep-seated 
mental depression. Something preys on his mind; try to 
find out what it is ; you may then be able to do more for him 
than all the medicine in the pharmacopceia," 

The next day the moth^ did her best to call forth her son's 
confidence, but for a time in vain. All she could get from 
him, was, " It's no use, mother dear. It will only vex you." 

But when she implored him, weeping, to tell her all, he 
said at last : " I have loved Norah all my life. I asked her, 
since I came home, to marry me ; but she refused me, because 
she said it would make us all unh^py. And, say what I will, 
she sticks to it." 

" My son, my son, how (mid you think of such a thing 1 " 

" I told you it was no use, mother ; I knew you would take 
it just so ; but I haven't qiirit to live without her." 

Then the father was consulted ; he was furious ; but the 
patient's fever increased from day to day, and the mother's 
heart began to relent " If it should kill him 1" she said to 
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her husband ; " you \aavi how ^you felt when I reiueed you 
the first time." 

That touched Mm, but he held out thiee days longer, the 
young man appearing to sink all the time. Then, one morn- 
ing, he got up with a euddeo resolution and sought his son's 
bedside. " Listen to me, dear boy," he said ; " your happi- 
ness is my first object, but it is my duty to prevent you from 
doing anything rashly, which you may repent aU your life 
afterwards. You are scarcely eighteen ; that is too young to 
marry. I want you to make the tour of Europe before you settle 
down. I will find you an excellent tutor as companion. But 
I ask from you that you will not return to Ireland till you are 
twenty-one, nor correspond meanwhile with Miss Fitzpatrick. 
I must say she has acted very honourably; and if, when you 
return, you still remain of the same mind and she will accept 
you, your mother and I will not withhold our consent. 
But you must promise on your honour as a gentleman." 

And so the barg^n was struck, the parents doubtless be- 
lieving that three years would cure a boyish fancy. Two 
weeks saw the son well again, and prepared for hi journey. 
On the very day he was twenty-one, he returned to claim his 
parent's promise ; over-persuaded Norah; and my father, in- 
vited to their country~seat ten years afterwards, found them, 
be told us, one of the happiest-looking couples he had ever 
seen. The lady AH seem more like the young man's mother 
than his wife ; but a thousand nameless, unobtrusive atten- 
tions testified that a marriage which the world doubtless pro- 
nounced preposterous was a true conjugal union, after alL 

This story of my father's, coupled with my own experience, 
caused me to conclude that, while Lore is no respecter of per- 
sons, he is no i«Bpecter of ages either. 
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In the Bununer of 1824 there came to Braxfield a gentle- 
man whose visit to us there detennined, in great measure, the 
course of my future life. 

Bichard Flover, au experienced English agriculturist, pos- 
sessed of considerable means, had emigrated, some years 
before, to the United States ; and had settled at Albion, in 
the south-eastern part of Illinois, and about twenty-five miles 
distant from a German village founded by emigrants from the 
Kingdom of Wiirtemberg, sdusmatica of the Lutheran Church, 
led by 1ieir pastor, George Bapp. These people came to 
America in 1804, settling first on the waters of Conequenes- 
sing, Pennsylvania ; afterwards, namely in 1813, on the Lower 
Wabash River, and about fifteen miles &om the town of Mount 
Yemon on the Ohio. There they purchased thirty thousand 
acres, ohiefly government land, and erected a village contain- 
ing about a hundred and siz^ buildings, one half brick or 
frame, the other half of logs. They held it to be a rehgions 
duty to imitate the primitive Christians, "who had all things 
in common ;" * to conform to St. Paul's c^inion that celibacy 
is better than marriage ; t and desiring also to be, like .the 
early disciples, " of one heart and of one soul," J they called 
their little town Harmtmie. 

* Acts iv. 32. Mke laud waa eutentd In the name of tJie sntirs (xrmmmi- 
it; ; and ma couTeyed bj Rapp, under a power of attorne; from thorn to mj 

1 1 Corinthiaiu viii 8. The; live together aa the Shaken do. 

t Aota IT. 8. 

O 
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Their ezperiment was a marvellous success io a pecuniaiy 
point of view ; for, at the time of their immigration, their 
property did not exceed twenty-five dollarB a-head, while in 
twenty-one years (to wit, in 1825) a fair estimate gave them 
iwo th&asand dollars for each person, — man, woman, and child ; 
probably ten times the averse wealth throughout the United 
States ; for, at that time, each person in Indiana averaged but 
a hundred and fifty dollars of property, and, even in Massa- 
chusetts, the average fell short of three hundred dollars for 
each adult and child. Intellectually and socially, however, it 
was doubtless a failure ; as an ecclesiastical autocracy, especially 
when it contravenes an important law of nature, must eventu- 
ally be. Kapp was absolute ruler, assuming to be Buch, in 
virtue of a divine call; and it was said, probably with truth, 
that he desired to sell out at Harmonie because life there was 
getting to be easy and quiet, with leisure for thought ; and 
because he found it difficult to keep his people in order, except 
during the bustle and hard work which attend a new settle- 
ment. At all events, he commissioned Mr. Flower to offer 
the entire Harmony property for sale. 

"^e offer tempted my father. Here was a village ready built, 
a territory capable of supporting tens of thousands in a country 
where the expression of thou^t was free, and where the 
people were unsophisticated. I listened with delight to Mr. 
Flower's account of a frontier life ; and when, one morning 
my father asked me, " Well, Robert, what say you — New 
Lanark or Harmony t " I answered without hesitation, " Har- 
mony." Aside from the romance and novelty, I think one 
prompting motive wS^T^9Ht|^h^family,^6ttled in Western 
America, it would facOitate my marriage with Jessie. 

Mr. Flower could not conceal &om u^his amazement, saying 
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to me, I remember, " Does your fother really think of giving 
up a positioi) like his, with every comfort and luxury, and 
taking his family to the wild life of the far West t " He did 
not know that my father's qne ruling desire was for a vast 
theatre on which to try hig plans of social reform. Robert 
Owen thought he bad found one ; crossed the Atlantic {taking 
my brother William with him, and leaving me manager of the 
mills) in the ^utumn of 1824 ; and completed, in April, 1826, 
the purchase, for a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, of the 
Kapp village and twenty thousand acreg of land ; and in the 
course of the summer some eight hundred people hod flocked 
is, in accordance with a public invitation given by tum to " the 
industrious and well-diaposed " of all nations and creeds. 
Every dwelling-house was filled. 

Thia purchase, though not judicious pierely as a pecuniary 
investment, seeing that the estate lay in an interior nook of 
country, off any main line of travel, actual or projected, and 
on a river navigable for st^unera during 9, few months of the 
f^ax only, was eligible enough for my father's special purpose. 
The land around the viUage, of which three thousand acres 
were under cultivation, was of the richest quality of aUuvial 
soil, level, hut above the' highest watermark, and in good 
tarming order. This valley-land was surrounded by a semi- 
circular range of undulating hills, rising sixty or seventy feet 
above the plain below, and sweeping round about half a mile 
from the village on its southern side. On a portion of these 
hills where the descent was steep were vineyards in full bearing, 
covering eighteen acres, and partly terraced On the west, 
where this range of hills iqcMttad.- in. height, it terminated 
abruptly on a ctU-o^ of the WabaJHi river, which afforded water- 
power used to drive a lai^ flonr-mill; tsoA near by, on the 
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precipitous hillside, vob a quarty of freeatona Across the cut- 
off was an island containing three thousand acres, affording 
excellent voods-pasture. 

The village had been built on the bottom laud, quarter of a 
mile from the river. Seen from the brow of the hill-range, as 
one approached it from Mount Yemon, it was picturesque 
enough ; literally embowered in trees, rows of black locusts 
marking the street lines. Several lai^ buildings stood out 
above the foliage ; of which a spacious cruciform brick hall, 
the transept a hundred and thirty feet across, was the chief. 
There was also a church, a steam mill, a woollen factory, and 
several large boarding-houses. The private dwellings were 
small, each in a separate garden^ot. Adjoining the village 
on the south were extensive apple and peach orchards. 

When my father first reached the place, he found among the 
Germans — its sole inhabitants — indications of plenty and 
material comfort, but with scarcely a tonch of fancy or orna- 
ment ; the only exceptions being a few flowers in the gardens, 
and what was called " The Labyrinth," 6, pleasure-ground laid 
out near the village with some taste, and intended — so my 
father was told — aa an emblematic representation of the life 
these colonists had chosen. It contained small groves and 
gardens, with numerous circuitous walks enclosed by high beech 
hedges and bordered With flowering shrubbery, hut arranged 
with such intricacy, that, without some Dfedalus to furnish a 
clue, one might wander' for hours and Eail to reach a building 
erected in the centre. This was a temple of rude material, 
hut covered with vines of the grape and convolvulus, and its 
interior neatly fitted up and prettily furnished. Thus Geoi;ge 
Bapp had sou^t to shadow forth to his followers the difS- 
culties of attaining a state of peace and social harmony. The 
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perplexiiig approach, the rough ezt^or of the shriae, and the 
elegance displayed mthin, were tjo aerve as typee of toil and 
suffering, succeeded by happy repoBe. 

The toil and suffering had left their mark, however, on the 
grave, stolid, often sad, German faces. They looked well fed, 
warmly clothed imj father told me), and seemed free from 
anxiety. The animal had been sufficiently cared for; and 
that is a good deal in a world where miUionx caji hardly keep 
the wolf from the door, drudge as they will, and where 
hundreds of mlUions, manage as they may, live in daily un- 
certainty whether, in the next week or month (chance of 
work or means of living failing), absolute penury may not 
fall to their lot. A shelter from life-wearing cares is some- 
thing : but a temple typifies higher things — more than what 
we shall eat and what we shall drink, and wherewithal we 
shall be dothed. £app's disciples had bought these too 
dearly, — at expense of heart and soul They purchased them 
by unquestioning submission to an autocrat who had been 
commissioned — perhaps as he really believed, certainly as he 
alleged — by God himself. He bade them do this and that, 
and they did it ; required them to say, as the disciples in 
Jerusalem said, that none of the things they possessed were 
their own, and they said it; commanded them to forego 
wedded life and all its incidents, and to this also they 
assented. 

Their experiment afforded conclusive proof that, if a com- 
munity of persons are willing to pay so high a price for 
abundant food, clothing, shelter, and absolute freedom from 
pecuniary cares, they can readily obtain all this, working 
leisurely under a system of common labour, provided the 
dictator to whom they submit is a good business manager. 
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The success of the Eappitee, such as it was, vonderfally en- 
couraged my fatheri He felt sure tliat lie could be far more 
successful than th&y, Without the aid either of bodily and 
mental despotism or of celibacy. Aside from rational educa- 
tion, which he deemed indispensable, he trosted implicitly, as 
cure for all social and industrial ills, to the principle of co- 
operation. 

There was much in the economical condition of England to 
lead a mind Uke my father's, accustomed to generalizations 
and imbued with sanguine confidence in whatever he desired, 
to such a conclusion ; and, unless I here devote a page or two 
to a succinct statement — in mere outline it must be — of the 
main statistical facts which go to make up that strange, un- 
precedented condition, I shall leave my readers without a 
clue to the motives which caused a successful business man 
like my father to relinquish wealth, domestic ease, affluent 
comforts, and an influential position, and to adventure, with 
a faith which admitted not even the possibility of failure, an 
untried experiment in an unknown field, then little better 
than a wilderness. 

As a lai^ manu&cturer, much cogent evidence bearing on 
that condition had been brought home to iiim. Ten years 
before, Golquhoun had published his work on the Besources 
of the British Empire, and that had supplied important 
additional data. 

My father felt that there was then — as there is now — one 
of the great problems of the age still to be solved. I can 
here but briefly state, not seek to solve it It connects itself 
with the unexampled increase of productive power, which 
human beings in civilized life have acquired in little mon^ 
than a single century, and with the momentous question 
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whether this vast gift of labour-saying inventions ia to result 
in mitigation of the toil .and melioration of the conditiou of 
the millions who have acquired it. Few persons realize the 
extent of this modem agency, the changed state of things it 
has brought about, or the effect of its introdnction, so far, 
upon the masses, expecially in European countries. 

From certain Parliamentary reports made in 1816, in con- 
nection with Sir Itobert Peel's Factory Bill (already alluded 
to), my father derived data in proof that the machinery em- 
ployed in Great Britain in cotton-spinning alone — in one 
branch, therefore, of tme manufacture — superseded at that 
time the labour of eighty million adults ; and he succeeded in 
proving, to the satisfaction of England's ablest statistician,* 
that if all the branches of t he cotton, wooUen, flax, and silk 
manufactures were included, the macbine-eaved labour in 
producing English textile fabrics exceeded, in those d.T,ys, the 
work which two hundred millions of operatives could liavcj 
turned out previooH to tke year I 



* Colqutioim, whoee celebrated woilc on a cognate SDbjeot u alxiTe re- 
ferred to. See, for Robert Owen's ooDTersation witb Colquhonn an thii 
BubJBot, hJB (Owen'fl) Autobiography, p. 127. ■ 

i- A few truatworthf figure! may giTS coofidenoe in this oaJoulatioQ. 
M'CuUooh [Dictionary of Commeroe, puhliahed 1832, Art. Cotttm) seta down 
" 800,000 aa the total uumber of peraiBa direct!; employed in the Tarioos 
branohes of the cotton maQutacture." Of these nearly two-thirds (12 oat 
of each 67, by actual returoB, " Report of Factory Commiaaioners," in 1S38, 
pp. 123, 124, 136) were employed in cotton tpim^ing : say G00,000, That 
was in 1832 \ in 1816 the number did not probably exceed 100,000. But 
M'CuUoch, on the authority of Kennedy (" Rise and progress of the Cotton 
Trade,") states that, aa darly as 181£l, one person, aided by machinery, 
could produce aa much cotton yam as 200 oould have produced in 1760 : 
this agrees with my own calculation made at New Laoaric in 1817. — 
See preceding page 13. 

Than, if we multiply 400,000 by 200, we have agldy miUvna as the 
number of adults who, halt a oentury before, would have been needed to 
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This Btatement of my Other's attracted the attention of the 
British political economiats of that day, was virtually adopted 
by them soon after,* and became, as these vast inanimate 
powers increased, the foundation of successive calculations 
touching their aggregate 'amount in all branches of industiy 
carried on in Great Britain and Ireland. In 1835 my father 
put down that aggregate as equal to tlie labour of four hundred 
million adults ; and estimates by recent English statisticians, 
brought up to the present time, vary from five hundred to 
seven hundred milliona We may safely assume the mean of 
these estimates — sxx hundred millions — as closely approximating 
the truth to-day. 

But the population of the world is, in round numbers, 
twelve hundred millions ; and the usual estimate of the pro- 
ductive manual labour of a country is, that it does not exceed 
that of a number of adult workmen equal to one fourth of its 
population. Thus the daily laboor of three hundred million 
adults represents the productive manval power of the world. 

It follows that Great Britain and Ireland's labour-savii^ 
machinery eqiiais, in productive action, the manual lahouT-poaer 
oftiBO worlds as p(qmlous as this. 

It follows, further, inasmuch as the present population of 
the British Isles is less than thirty millions, that seven millions 

produce th? quantity of cotton ^im whioh 400,000 men, women and 
ctuldTeni In 1S10, actuall; did to^n out. 

The aggngitB uumber of operatiToi in ottter Ehgliih textile manufao- 
toriea was, in 1S32, nearty as ^reet, aa the aumber in ootton mills : namely, 
woollen, 360,000; ailk, over 200,009; linen, nearly 200,000; together, 
760,000. 

• John Qaiooy Adams aecepted it in hie Beport from the Committee of 
Hannfacturee, made to Cqogren in 183J. Be there estimates that, at the 
conolusiDti of the war i» 1816, the meijbanjea] invenUona of Great Britain 
ware equivaleot to the labour of two hmdred milliona of penona. 
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and a-half of adults, Tepresent the number of living opera- 
tives irho control and manipulate that prodigiouB amount of 
inanimate force. 

Thus, in the aid of the manual labour of aeven and a-half 
millions of human workmen. Great Britain may be said to 
have imported, &om the vast regions of invention, six himdred 
millions of powerful and passive slaves ; slaves that consume 
neither food nor clothing ; slaves that sleep not, weary not, 
sicken not ; gigantic slaves that drain subterranean lakes in 
their master's servioe, or set in motion, at a touch &om hia hand, 
machinery under which the huge and solid buildings that con- 
tain it groan and shake ; ingenious slaves that outrival, in the 
delicacy of their operations, the touch of man, and put to 
shame the best exertions of hia steadiness and accuracy ; yet 
slaves patient, submissive, obedient, from whom no rebellion 
need be feared, who cannot suffer cruelty nor experience pain. 

These unwearying and inanimate slaves outnumber the 
human labourers who direct their operations as eighty to one.* 
What is the result of this importation t 

If we shut our closet doors and refuse to take the answer from 
the state of things as it actually exists, we shall probably say 
that inestimable aid, thus sent down from Heaven as it were, 
to stand by and assist man in his severest toils, must have 
rendered him easy ip his circumstances, rich in all the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life, a master instead of a slave, a 



* It may be truly objected tbat, in one Tast departmeiit of indiwtry — the 
tgrionltural — labournBavipg mschines, tjiough of late iptroduoad to a, certain 
extent, fumiHli bat inngnificant aid compared to that which they render 
in manufactnrea ; much farm labour being still but unaided manual labour. 
Then let ua suppose our eetimate reduced to ona-balt, and aay that, piscti- 
oally regarded, each BritUh workman, on the average, haa but,^y iaoi^;aiua 
■Uvea to help him. The ar^nmentremaina equally good. 
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being with leisure for enjoyment and improvement, a free- 
man delivered from the <mginal curse which declared that in 
the Bweat of his brow should man eat bread all the days of 
his life. But if, rejecting mere inference, we step out among 
the realities around ue, with eyes open and sympathies awake, 
we shall see, throughout the Old World, the new servants, 
competing with those they might be made to serve. We 
shall see a contest goiag on in the market of labour, between 
wood and iron on the one hand, and human thews and sinews, 
on the other ; a dreadful contest, at which humanity shudders, 
and reason turns, astonished, away. We shall see master en- 
gaging, as the cheapest, most docile, and least troublesome 
help,* the machine instead of the man. And we shall see the 
man, thus denied even the privilege to toil, shrink home, with 
sickening heart, to the cellar where his wife and children herd, 
and sink down on its damp door to ask of his despair where 
these things shall end, — whether the soul-less slaves, bred year 
by year from the teeming womb of science, shall gradually 
thrust aside, into idleness and starvation, their human compe- 
titors, until the labourer, like other extinct races of animals, 
shall perish from the earth. 

I have made a special study of the statistical facts which 
go to justify more than all I here assert Bat the limits of 
this narrative allow me to give only a condensed abstract of 
the results. 

For two centnries aft«r the Conquest, feudal oppressions and 
intestine wars grievously oppressed British labour. At any 
moment the serf might be taken from the plough to arm in 

* " The self acting malt baa the important advantage (A rendering the 
mill-owners independent of the combinations aod ctrikee of ths working- 
■pinnerB." — Bainea'i Cotton manufacture, p. 207- 
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his liege-lord's quarrel ; and if, spite of all sndb intomiptions, 
the seed vas sown and the harvest ripened, the chance 
remained that it mi^t be cut down by the sword of the 
forager or trampled under the hoof of the war-horse. Nothing 
is more characteristic than the Borderer's account of an 
ancient raid, in Scott's Lay : — 

"Thej croBBed the Liddell at cnrfew hour, 
And burnt my little lonelf tower. 
The fiend receive their soule therefor : 
It hadn't been burnt this year or more I " 
The peasantry, or rather vSieimry, of those days, — many of 
them thralls — had the scantiest wages, often mere food aud 
clothing, living miserably.* But during Edward the Third's 
wars with France, he was compelled to manumit many bonds- 
men, in order to recruit his armies ; and the forced services of 
villeinry were gradually exchanged for free labour, often fixed 
by statute. In the middle of the fourteenth century, common 
labour on a farm was set at three pence halfpenny a day; in 
harvest, four pence. But at that time wheat did not exceed 
six pence a bushel, and other staple articles of food were in 
proportion. 80 in the fifteenth century, harvest wages were 
Jke pence, and wheat was seven pence halfpenny a bushel. With 
all this tuxorda what Sir John Gullum, the English antiquarian 
(quoted as reliable authority by Hallam), tells us, namely, that 
in the fourteenth century a week's wages in harvest enabled 
the labourer to buy four bushels of wheat. The weekly wages 
of common farm labour, however, throughout the year, were 
the equivalent of three bushels of wheat only. This last may be 

* " Their habitationa were without ohimae^, and their prinaipa] fumiture 
eonsiated of a bnua pot, valued at trom one to three ahillingB, and a bed 
valued at from three to six ahiUings." — Wade's Hictory of the Working 
Clasaea, pp. 11,12. 
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safely aBsumed as the purchasing power of ordinary farm 
labour in England four hundred ajid five hundred yeare ago. * 
After many fluctuati< ns, weekly wages of ordinary labour 
settled down, in the middle of the eighteenth century, to 
about a bushel and a half of wheat.t By the middle of the 
present century a common farm labourer could purchase, with 
his eight shillings for a week's work, but ONE bushel of 
wheat. Since then wages have slowly risen ; and to-day a 
farm labourer, with ^line and sixpenco to ten shillings a 
week, can earn a bushel and a quarter of wheat.^ 

* Those iDtereeted in such ressarchea, ma; verify the above, bf coneultiDg 
the Aot of 23d of Edward UI. {that is, in 1350) commonly caUed "The 
Statute of Lalxiarera," vtbich fixed rates of wages as follows : for common 
labour on a farm, three pence halfpenny per day ; a reaper, per day, four 
pence ; mowing an acre of grass, six pence, etc. The aot of 23d of Henry 
VI. (in 1444), fiies the reaper's wage* at five pence, and others in propor- 

Ab to ibe price of wheat, in Bishop Fleetwood's " Chronicon Precioaum," a 
work of reputatioD, we find many accounts of bursars of conrente, in wbioh 
wheat is iigually set down, in the fourteenth century, at three shiUings and 
four pence a quarter, or five pence u buabel : but Fleta, who wrote about 
1335, and gives four shillings a quarter, or six pence a bushel, ss the average 
price in his day, Is probably nearer the true retail price to the general public. 
Id the fifteenth century, Sir fYederJck Eden, after examining various accouut- 
booka kept in convents from I41G to 1425, gives us five sMllinga as the price 
of a quarter of wheat, at that time (seven pence halfpenny a bushel). 
Hallam's general estimates agree with the above ; and he calculates butchers' 
meat, in the fifteenth centary, at a farthing and a half a pound. In the 
sixteenth century, the price of beef or pork was limited by statute (24t]i ot 
Henry VIII.) to a halfpenny per pound. 

i- See table of wages and prioes from 1813, back to 14E>G, by Barton, in his 
Enquiry into the Depreciation of Labour. 

] About the year 1S44, the ezertjons of that eioellent Association, the 
Anta-Com-Law League, supplied, aa the Westminster Eeview eipresaed it, 
" an H.( < ' tiLul tion of facts so incontrovertible, that no parson who has any 
reputation for accuracy or intelligence will risk it on the denial of the terrible 
truth." They inform us that the average wages of farm labourers, at that 
time, vHu raU\fr vnder than over ei^ht ahillinga a wtck : just tbe average retail 
price in that country, for years past, of a bushel of wheat. 

At this time, wages in husbandry are from nine sbillings and sixpence, to 
tea shillinga ; the price of wheat remaining the same. 
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Though, for brevity's sake, I have here confined the com- 
parison to staple bread-stuff alone, I have verified the &ct 
that it applies equally to other articles of common use or 
necessity. In the fifteenth century a week's labour bought mriy- 
/otir pounds of buchers' meat ; now it will hardly purchase tune- 
Um. So, instead of itn geese, (Aree would now absorb a weetp 
labour; instead of a sA«ep & week, a labourer must toil /our 
weeks j<yr a single sheep. Again, a day's wages will now buy, 
not eight dozen of eggs as then it did, but three doien ; not 
^M pounds of cheese, bat &,Tee ; not five pounds of batter, 
hut ^100. — Even in some staple articles of clothing, the balance 
ia against the peasant of to-day. Three days' labour will now 
hardly procure him the stoat pair of shoes which a single day 
formerly paid for ; and nine days' labour, instead of six, are 
needed to obtain the material for a winter coat ; that Is, if a 
farm labourer should be extravagant enough to buy coarse 
broadcloth for such a purpose. 

Labour in factories is somewhat better paid than farm 
laboat; adult operatives receiving from nine to eleven 
shiUiugs a week when fully employed. But there are 
thousands, weavers and others, in every manufacturing 
district, who have only occasional work at home, and live in 
squalid wretchedness, — wretchedness that has often but five 
cents a day to keep each human body and soul together, — 
wretchedness that terribly shortens life.* 

* Id Hioatea of BridencB before a eeleod Canmiittee of tha HouM of 
CommoDi, 1833, Ur William Btocke, searetajy of a committe* of faotorj 
ownen, deponed to oertajn fnots obtained and veriEod by that oommitt^e 
daring vidta to the oottagea of laboorsrs in and around Huddersfield, thus 
■ununiDK up the rsaalta : "We found 13,226 indiTiduals that BTeraged two 
pence halfpenny (five eenti) per day to live oa. That lum included oil 
porich relief ; ud it vm not wlioll; Applicable ta neat and drink, for tbe7 
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Another most sigoificant fact u, that whereas, three 
hundred years ago, the poor-law system of England scarcely 
existed,* my father found one in ten of all the inhabitants 
of Great Britain a pauper, receiving parish relief t Without 
the English poor-bvs, there would long since haye been 
wholesale starvatioa among those willing and able to work, 
and, probably, a rebellion instigated by despair. 

bad rent and eTerjthing to paj out of it, incladiDg wear and tear of loonu," 
— MinutM of Evidence, Jul; 23 and Augiut 3, 1833. 

The Report of the Liverpool Branch of the Anti-Coni-Lav f«Bgue iix 
1833 ahowB a Bimilar state of whpleaale mieerj. It states that " in Vaux- 
hall Word, Liverpool, containing, in aU, S,000 familiea or 24,000 souls, the 
nnniber of 3,462 familiea hod but two pence halfpenny (Ave pepts) per 
individual to live on." 

In Chadwick'q weD-known " Repqrt of the Sanitsiy Condition of the 
lAbouriDg; Popuj^HoTi of Great Britain," are tables, based on oEGpial statis- 
tics, showing the average duration of life, of different classes in manufactqr- 
ing dutricta. Id Hancheeter and Liverpool, where the proportion does not 
vary materially from that in ether manu^cturing cities, the aversgp pf life 
is found to b« : 

In LiVEBFOOL, IStO. 
Among gentry, professional perBOD^ftti., . . 3E yeafi. 

Among labourers, meobaDioB, &c., ... Ifi jeaia. 

1h Haitcbebtib (sa^ne datg). 

Among gffiitry, professional persong, &ii., . . 38 years. 

Among labpurors, mechanics, ^, • . . 17 years. 

TbuB, in these cities, persoOB in easy circumstanpea live, on the average, 

■ The poor-law system of England was first rendered seoare and perms' 
nent, by the famous statute of 13d Eliiabeth, ch. 2 : (that is, in 1601.) 

+ " In our maoufacturing districts every tIeveRtk intobitant, and in our 
agncuhnral coonties every eighth inhabitant, receives parish relief. But 
this by no means represents the whole man of suffering. The horror of 
being branded aa a pauper is so prevalent among the industrial population, 
tbat Oiavtanit pr^er death fry gmdual tlarcaivm, to plaan^ themielvti on the 
pariik finuU," — Report of Liverpool Branoh of the Anti-Com-Law League, 
1833. 

Theae caloulations are, however, for the middle of the preaent century. 

Wages havi"- ~ '■ — i twenty or twentj-five per cent., the proportion of 

paupers r -• less to-day. 
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With all the foregoing d^ta tallies an estimate made by 
Hallam, in hie History of the Middle Ages, of the relative 
value of money; which is, that any given sum in the four- 
teenth century must be multiplied by twenty, and in the 
fifteenth century by sixteen, to bring it to the standard of 
our day. If so, then a common labourer's wages in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuriea were equivalent to five 
shillings of the modem English currency per day, or to 
thirty shillings per week ; at least ihrft liines as much as such 
a labourer receives at present. 

But to guard against possible exaggeration, Jet us deduct 
one third from this result ; and the startling fact stiU forces 
itself on our attention, that the working-classes employed 
in tilling the garden soil of Great Britain, or in tending her 
magnificent machinery, Teceive now, as the price of their toil, 
hit one half as much as their rude ancestors did five cenhtri^s ago. 

As cure for such evil and si^ering, my father found the 
political economists urging a reduction of taxes. But his ex- 
perience tan^t him to regard that as a mere temporary 
palliative. The very reduction of government burdens might 
be taken as an all-sufficient plea for the ^rther reductioq of 
wages. Labour could be afforded for less. And down to the 
very point at which it can be afibrded, — which means at that 
point on the road to famine at which men are not starved 
suddenly, but die slowly of" toil inadequately sustained by 
scanty and unwholesome food, — down to that point of bare 
subsistence my &ther saw the labourer of Britain thrust. 
Howl Wherefore) By what legerdemain of cruelty and 
injustice 1 

Thus the problem loomed upon him. We may imagine 
his refiections. Why, as the world advances in know- 
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ledge and pover, do the prospects and the comforts of the 
mass of mankind darken and decline ! Hov happens it that 
four or fire CBUtariee have passed over Britain, bringing 
peace where raged feuds and forays, affording protection to 
person and property, setting f^ the tackled press, spread- 
ing intell^nce and liberality, reforming i' ligion and foster- 
ing civilization, — how happens it that these centuries of 
improvement have left the British labourer twofold more the 
slave of toil than they found him \ Wby must mechanical 
inventions — inevitable even if they were mischieroui, and in 
themselves a rich blessing as surely as they are inevitable- 
stand in array against the labourer, instead of toiling by his 
side] 

Momentous questions these! My father pondered them 
day and night. If he had tersely stated the gist of his reflec- 
tions, — which he was not always able to do,-"tboy might have 
assumed some such form as this : Will any man, who stands 
on his reputation for sanity, affirm that the tuetsaary result of 
over-production is famine ) that because labour produces more 
than even luxury can waste, labour shall not hare bread to eat 1 
If we can imagine a point in the progress of improvement at 
which all the necessaries and oomforts of life shall be produced 
without human labour, are we to suppose that the human 
labourer, when that point is reached, is to be dismissed by his 
masters &om their employment, to be told that he is now a 
useless incumbrance which they cannot afford to hire I 

If such a result be flagrantly absurd in the extreme, it was 
then, and is now, in Great Britain, a terrible reality in the 
df^ee. Men were told that machines had filled their places, 
and that their services were no longer required. Certain 
English ecoDomista scmi^ed not to avow the doctrine, that a 
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man born into a world already occapied and overstocked with 
labour ha^ no right to claim food ; tbat such a one is a being 
superfluous on the earth, and for whom, at the great banquet 
of nature, there is no place to be found,* 

My father's conclusions from the data which J haye bfrp 
furnished were :— 

J 1. That the enormously increased prodi^c^va powers which 
man in modem times has acquired, involve, and, in a, measure, 
necessitate, great changes in the SQcial ai^d i^diistrial structure 
of aodety. 

, 2. That the world has reached a point of progress at ^hiph 
coroperative industry should ^epl!^ce competitive labour. 

^ 3, That society, discarding l^ge cities and solitary hqmes, 
should resolve itself into a^sgciatioiis, each of fifteen hundred or 
two thousand persons, who should own land and houses in 
common, and labour fot tlie benefit of the community. In 
this way (he believed) labour:saving power would directJy aid, 
not tend to oppress, the workman. 

The first prop<tsition ia doubtless true, especially as to old 
countries largely engaged in manufactures; th^ question 
remaining, however, trf what pharacter and to what extent the 
changes should be. 

The secf nd proposition is now on trial iu England on a large 
scale. Through the kindness of aq English friend, I hftve before 
me a report of the fifth Annual Co-operatiye Congress held at 
Newcastle on the 1 3th, 1 3th, and 1 4th of last April, and which 
was attended by two hundred delega^s frqni all parts of Great 

• SeeMalttniij in hia Essay ou ths Prinoipleof Populatiop. Butmyfather 
believed in tlie aiiom put f orlli by a French historian ; " Avant toutea les loig 
Booialen, Ilioinme aniitje droit de B|ib«iiiter."— -Bayiia], Histoire des lades. 
Vol. X. p. 322. 
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Britain and B^land.* The tiwo most prominent epeakers vere 
memberB of Parliament) namely, the veil-known Thomas 
Hughes, author of Tom Brown at Oxford, and Walter 
Morrison. 

Mr. Hughes introduced the resolution, " That this meeting 
recognizes in co-operation the most efTective means of perma- 
nently raising the condition of the people." And Mr. Morrison 
moved the following : " That it is of the essence of co-opera- 
tion to recognize the right of labour to a substantial share in 
the profits it creates." Both resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Cowen, chairman of the Congress, said, in opening oue 
of its meetings : " I am not an old man, yet I recollect a meet- 
ing which was held in this room thirty years ago. It was 
addressed by thd father of cooperative principles in this 
country, Mr. Eobert Owen. (Cheers.) To the discredit of 
some of the inhabitants of Newcastle, they brought the meet- 
ing to a close by breaking the windows and dispersing the 
audience. They refused to listen to the patient, and, I may 
say, affectionate appeals which Mr. Owen made to his bearers. 
We have considerably advanced since then," 

The experiments then commenced, in the way of co-operative 
stores, failed at that time, probably because the current of 
public opinion set in strongly against them. How great the 

• Published in the Nswcaatls Weekly Chroniole, of April IS, 187S. and 
oowlDg tmaUy-nine dosely-prmted oolmnna. This ptqier u luger than tha 
Nev York Tribuna, and waa eatablished in 1764. 

The editor speaks of thia meeting as one at the most important morements 
he has erer been called upon to record, and irinds up a long notice of tha 
proceadingB thus : "It iscertain that the generaJadoption of tlia principle of 
co-operation will lead to an improTed oonditiou of the masses, and the abate- 
ment, if not the total eitinction, of the class differences whioh in the past 
have divided, and, oohappilf, yet divide, boman society Into hostilQ 
oampa."— p. i 
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contrast ia tonday appears from the statistics, founded on Pariia- 
mentaiy documents, wbicli were laid before this Coagress. One 
wholesale co-operative store in Manchester, has two hundred 
and seventy-seven shareholding societies, and has five hundred 
societies doing business with it ; it has a capital of nearly three 
quarters of a million dollars, and its present annual business 
falls but little short of six millions. During eight years past 
it has done business to the amount of twenty millions, and has 
incurred in that period but a single thousand dollars of bad 
debts. Another, the North of England wholesale store, does 
a business varying from a hundred thousand to a hundred and 
forty thousand dollars a week. 

There are in all, throughout England, about a thousand co- 
operative stores, and full returns have been made to Parlia- 
ment by three-fourths of these. These three-fourths had, in 
1871, two hundred and sixty thousand members ; a capital of 
more than twelve and a half millions ; were doing a business of 
more than forty-seven millions a year, with an annual profit of 
foter mUlions, that is, eight and a half per cent, on the capital 
invested. 

Besides these stores, English co-operators have engine- 
works employing five hundred hands ; a mining company 
with twelve hundred workers ; an industrial bank at New- 
castle ; linen, cotton, and other factories ; corn-mills ; a 
printing society; an agricultural and horticultural associa- 
tion, with Thomas Hughes on its council; and a Central 
Agency Society, with two members of Parliament on its 
committee of management. 

Profiting by the experience of the past, many errors in 
organization and in management have been avoided. At 
this time, with some twenty millions of capital employed. 
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these co-operative enterprises are, with scarcely an exception, 
a pecuniary sDccess, 

As to the third proposition — the resolving of society into 
small communities of common property — my &ther resolved 
to test it at Naw Harmony. I think it was a mistake to 
change the scene of th« experiment from England to the 
United States. The average wages of &rm labour here 
amount to a dollar and a quarter a day, or seven dollars and 
a half a week; and even if we put wheat at a dollar and 
eighl^-five cents a bushel, which is its price only in our sea- 
board cities, and when it is ready for ehipment, ^ week's 
labour in husbandry will purchaee fimr bushels of wheat, 
instead of a bushel and a quarter, as in England. The need 
of co-operation, or some other protection for labour, may be 
said to be threefold greater there than here. 
J My &thOT made another and a still greater mistake. A 
* believer in the force of circumstances and of the instinct of 
self-interest to reform all men, however ignorant or vicious, 
he admitted into his village all comers, without recommenda- 
toiy introduction or any examination whatever. This error 
was the more fatal, because it is in the nature of any novel 
experiment, or any putting forth of new views which may 
tend to revolutionize the opinions or habits of society, to 
attract to itself (as the Reformation did three hundred years 
ago, and as Spiritualiam does to-day) waifs and strays from 
BUiTounding society ; men and women of crude, ill-considered, 
extravagant notions; nay, worse, vagrants who regard the 
latest heresy but as a stalking-horse for pecuniary gain, or a 
convenient cloak for immoral demeanour. 

He did, indeed, take the precaution of establishing at New 
Harmony, in the first instance, a Preliminary Society only ; 
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and he did re&ain from any conve^rance of real estate to its 
members. But he allowed this moUey aasemblage to elect its 
own Committee of Management, though the constitution of 
the society vested in him the appointing power.* That con- 
stitution was laid before the inhabitants, April 27, 18S6; 
Robert Owen then, for the first time, addressing the inhabit- 
ants. It was adopted May I.t But my father was able to 
remain, to watch its progress, little more than a month. He 
departed, early in June, for England, leaving a Bohool of a 
hundred and thirty children, who were boarded, educated, , 
and clothed at the public expense. As to the other inhabit- 
ants, they received a weekly liredit on the public store to the 
amount which their Bervicea werej by the committee, deemed 
worth. There was a good band of music ; and the inhabit^ 
ants, on niy father's fecommendation, resolved to meet to- 
gether three evenings each week : one to discuss all subjects 
connected with the welfare of the society ; another for a 
concert of vocal and instrumental music ; while the third was 
^ven up to a public balL 

My lather's reception in America had been kind and 
hospitable; and he gave us, on his return to Brazfield, a 
glowing account of the favour with which his plans of soci^ 
reform were regarded in the New World, and of the con- 
dition of things, and bright promise for the future, at New 
Harmony, t was captivated with the picture he drew, and 
embarked with him toward the end of September from 
Liverpool in the packet^hip New York, exulting as an Israel-, 
ite may have exulted when Moses spoke to him of the Laud 
of Promise. 

' * Sm Ifev Usnnonr Ouette, Tal> I. page 13G. Hj father namaitaiitd 
four <A the aeren p«m>iu whit Composed the committea ; and these four, 
together with three others, were elected by the citiEeiu, 

■(■ A oopf of this ooDstitution wiU be found in New Harmony OMstt*. 
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We had a jovial set of passengers, including the operatic 
troupe of the elder Garcia, together with hii son Manuel, 
twenty yeare old, and his two daughters — Maria, then aged 
serenteen, and Pauline, then only four years old, but who 
afterwards became a celebrated singer and actress, and 
married a Paris journalist of some reputation, Monsieur 
Viardot. She was the pet of passengers and crew ; and I 
have heard the child reply, in four languages, with almost 
equal facility, to remarks io French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish, addressed to her, in rapid succession, by the mem- 
bers of her father's company. 

Her eld^ sister, Mademoiselle Garcia, afterwards world- 
renowned, — hM- brief career sad indeed in private, but brilliant 
in public to a degree hardly paralleled in the annals of the 
stage — had the previous spring made a successful debui in 
London. She was a most interesting girl, simple, frank, 
bright as could be, channing in conversation, a general favour- 
ite j and I think that during our somewhat protracted voyage, 
she captivated the heart of Capttun M'Donald, a yonsg and 
handsome English officer, a great friend and admirer of my 
father, who had accompanied us on onr Trans-atlantic trip. 
It came to nothing, perhaps because M'Donald, though a 
noble, generous fellow, had then little besides his commission 
to depend on; but I doubt not she would have been far 
happier as his wife than she afterwards was — poor girl ! — 
with the reputed rich but bankrupt Malibran. 

Iler health seemed feeble, and this may have been due in 
part to the extreme severity with which that terrible Spaniard, 
her father, tre^;ed his children. The troupe had frequent 
rehearsals on deck when the weather was fine, greatly to the 
delight of the passengers. The only drawback to our pleasure 
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in lietening to some of the finest voices in the world, was the 
brutal manner in which Garcia sometimea berated the aing«rs, 
but especially hie sod and daughter, when their performance 
did not please Kim. 

One evening, after a rehearsal at which he had been so 
violent that hia daughter seemed in mortal fear of him, she 
and I eat down, on a sofa on deek, to a game of chess. At 
first she appeared almoat as lively and bright as usual ; but, 
ere the game ended she turned deadly pale, her head sunk on 
my shoulder, and had I not caught her in my arms she must 
have fallen to the floor. I carried her down to the cabin 
quite insensible ; and it was some time before she recovered. 

Another day, at the close of a rehearsal, the old man spoke 
in insulting terms to hia son, I and other passengers being 
preaent. Manuel repUed in a respectful, ahnost submissive 
tone J yet he earnestly vindicated himself against the chai^ 
— of wilfiil negligence, I think it was — which hia father 
brought against him. This incensed Garcia to such a degree, 
that he suddenly struck his son a blow of his fist so violent 
that the youth dropped on the deck, aa if shot. We instantly 
went in search of the captain, telling him what had happened, 
and he came on deck at once, confronting the atill enraged 
father. 

" What is this, air 1 " he aaid, the tone low, but with a dan- 
gerous ring in it. "Is it true that yon dated to knock your 
son down ) " 

The great sing^ was silent and looked sullen. 

"It is true, thent" The tone rose a little and the eyea 
flashed; we saw there waa mischief in them. "Do you 
know, sir," he went on, "that I am maater here — ruler in my 
own ship — with the right to do whatever I pleaae, if it is 
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necessaiy to protect my paseeng^ra eitHer &dm inault or injury. 
Do you know that, sir 1 " 

Still no anBwer. 

" Do you see these men i " pointing to some sailors who 
were looking on at a distance with eyes of curiosity. " A 
single word from me and theyll seize you on the spot ! But 
I don't want a fuss on board mf ship. This time I'll pass it 
by. But now attend to what I say ; you had better for your 
own sake. If you lay a finger again on a single passenger 
here, — on yOur son, on your daughter, or on any other soul on 
board, — I'll have you doWn below in irons, sir, — in iVotm / 
Do you understand that ) " 

He did understand, and he was fairly cowed at last. He 
muttered an unintelligible excuse ; and the captain, turning 
away, issued some eommonplace order to the mate, as quietly 
as if nothing had happened. 

From that day forth; though Garcia still scolded and 
grumbled, he used in our hearing, no insulting langoage, nor 
committed any other violent act. To us when nothing crossed 
his will or went wrong, he was polite and even obliging. We 
amused ourselves throughout the somewhat tedious voyage by 
getting out a weekly newspaper, — quite a creditable produc- 
tion it was— and in its last number appeared a song, the words 
by one of our party, Mr Stedman Whitwell, a London archi- 
tect, and a convert to my father's views ; the music, graceful 
and spirited, by Garcia. It was afterwards published in New 
York under the title Ehor Nova, and had quite a run ; for 
the Garciaa won for themselves an enthusiastic reception. 

Our pleasant voyage came to an end November 7, 1825, — 
the day on which I was twenty-four years old. New York's 
magnificent bay, its surface just stirred by a gentle breeze 
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and dotted all over with white sails, — aigna of a busy and 
enterprising nation, — while beyond, the city's hundred spires 
nhot up white in the sunshine of a fresh autumn morning, — all 
this, as I came upon it aftef the even tenor of a long ocean 
vdyage, outwent whatever I had imagined of New World 
scenery. I had reached the Canaan of my hopes, and its first 
glimpse was beautiful even bfeyoad my dreams. I landed, as 
ia vision of the night one enters fairy-land. 

Our letters of introduction first brought us into contact 
with a people genial and magnetic, who seemed to me, as to 
temperament, to occupy middle ground between the distant 
conventionality of my own coiintty-men, and the light vivacity 
of the French. I liked them from the first, and, with a youth- 
ful precipitancy, *hich, however, I have never repented, I 
went at once to a prothonotary's office, and declared my 
intention to become a citizen of the United States. 

That was nearly forty-eight years ago. Kindly, jndu^ntly, 
has my adopted country treated me since ; and well do I love 
her for it. 

She has her peculiarities, of course, lite other nations ; and 
it was not long ere we came in contact with some of these. 
Martin Luther is said to have had his latter years embittered, 
perhaps his life shortened, by certain crotchety and ill- 
conditioned fanatics, as the Anabaptists, Libertines, and 
othersj who " played snch fantastic tricks before high heaven" 
as brought the name of Ph>testaat, which they had assumed, 
into no little discredit for the time. A radical reformer, if he 
be of any note, commonly attracts around him erratics of this 
class ; and my father did not escape the common fate. 

One morning he had gone out on a visit, leaving Captain 
M'Donald and myself in a parlour of the Howard House in 
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Broadway (where we had put up), husy writing letters hotn^ 
when a waiter, entering, handed me a strange-looking Tiaiting 
card, with the message, " A gentleman to aee yoni father, air. 
I told him he was out, but he would have me bring up hia 
card." It waa of green pasteboard, and bore the single word, 
" Page." I bade him invite Mr Page to walk up. 

" A singular faacy," said I to M'Donald, " to colour visit- 
ing-cards green. But, of course, in new countries we must 
expect new fashions." 

Thereupon the door opened, and there stalked in, in a 
solemn way, a middle-aged personage, quite as queer-looking 
as bis card. He was dressed, from head to foot, in light-green 
broadcloth; his overcoat, cat with a plain Quaker collar, 
reached his ankles j his cap and boots were of green cloth, 
9sA bis gloves of green kid, all matching the rest of his 
costume. His long hair was divided in the centre and 
drooped, slightly cnrling, on liis shoulders. 

M'Donald and I were so taken aback by this sudden appar- 
ition that we even forgot to offer our visitor a chair. He 
seemed to prefer standing, as about to declaim. His manner 
was dignified, and his gestures had a certain grace, as he 
proceeded to say: "Gentlemen, I have come, in my public 
capacity, to welcome a brother philanthropist. But you do 
not know who I am." 

To this we assented, and he went on. " My name is Page. 
I am the page of N'ature. She has enlisted me in her service. 
I wear her livery, as you see " (pointing to his dress), " as a 
reminder of the official duty I owe her. She talks to me, 
instructs me in the way I should go, and tells me how I can 
best benefit my fellow-creatures. In the olden time I was 
King David's page ; and I was a great comfort to him, as he 
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had been to his master, Sanl, when the evil spirit from the 
Lord was upon him, and when David's playing on the haip 
refreshed Saul and caused the evil spirit to depart David 
had his dark hours also, when his sins weighed upon his 
spirit ; and at those times I was able to console and encourage 
him. But Nature's service is better than that of any king." 

We were mute with amazement. He paused, then drew 
from a capacious pocket a thick roll of manuscript. It was 
written on long sheets of green paper. 

"Some of the words of wisdom," he pursued, "that my 
gracious mistress has vouchsafed to conununicate to her votary. 
They ought to have been written in green ink ; but to human 
eyes the words might not have been very intelligible. And 
black cannot be said to be inappropriate. In summer holiday, 
indeed. Nature's vestment is green ; but she has her seasons 
when all is black, — the starless midnight hour, the wintry 
storm's murky darkness. That may justify the black ink." 

He unrolled and smoothed out the manuscript ; but reading 
in our faces, perhaps, the alarm which we certainly felt at the 
threatened inflictioq, h^ seemed to change his purpose ; and 
with the air of a father making allowance for his thoughtless 
children, he said : " Young people have not always leisure or 
inclination to hear divine troth. Hand these leaves from the 
Great Book to Eobert Owen ; for he is a disciple of Nature 
like me, and he will appreciate them." 

With that, having bowed ceremoniously to us both, he 
swept slowly and m^estically from the room. 

M'Donald sat looking intently at the fire for a minute or 
two after the door closed, then suddenly turned to me : " Are 
we aU crazy, do yoa think, Eobert ) Have we been poking 
into great subjects and thinking of a world's reform, untU 
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our brains are addled and we are fit inmates of a lunatic 
aeylum!" 

" Well," said I, " ve knev already that there are harmless 
bedlamites who are sufiered to go at large. Wt still dress 
like other peoplei We haven't come to the conclusion yet, 
that the Goddess of Nature keeps a lot of pages to whom she 
dictates homilies, to be written out on green foolscap ; and we 
are not Pythagoreans, belieTing that our souls were once in 
the service of ancient kings>" 

" For all that," replied M'Donald, " it's uncomfortable ; it 
gives one a shock." 

The manuscript, like a hundred others which it has been 
my hard fortune since to glance over, was a dull dsaiie of 
sentimental commonplaces, with mad streaks through it, but 
with a certain method in the madness. The author had sense 
enough to give his address at the close, and we carefully 
returned it to him. 

In the course of two or three weeks several pleasant and 
intelligent people had joined ns, bound for New Harmony ; 
among them Thomas Say, one of the founders of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, who siz years before had 
accompanied Major Long on his expedition to the Bocky 
Mountains as its naturalist ; Charles Lesueur, a French natu- 
ralist and designer, who had explored, with P^ron, the coasts 
of Australia ; Gerard Troost, a native of Holland and a dis- 
tinguished chemist and geologist, who was afterwards professor 
of chemistry in the Nashville University ; also several culti- 
vated ladies, including Miss Sistare (afterwards the wife of 
Thomas Say) and two of her sisters. Whether William 
Maclure, president of the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, 
and one of the most munificent patrens of that institution. 
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accompanied us, or came on a few weeks later, I am not quite 
certain. He afterwards purchased irom my father several 
thousand acres of the Harmony estate. 

At Pittsburg, which we reached early in December, finding 
that steamboats had ceased to ply on the Ohio, we purchased 
a keel^boat and had it comfortably fitted up for the accommo- 
dation of our party, then amounting to some thirty on forty 
persona. About eight miles from Beaver, Pennsylvania, the 
ice, closing in upon us, arrested our voyage for a full month. 

During that month, immensely to my satie&ction, I took 
my first lessons in Western country wood-craft. A dense, 
almost unbroken forest adjoined the spot where we had tied 
up our bo»t I bad bought in Pittsburg an excellent rifle and 
appurtenances, together with a good supply of ammunition. 
The second or third day I came upon the cabin of an old 
hunter of |he leathei^tocking school, named Bice, whose 
good-will I gained by the timely gift of a pound or two of 
excellent rifle powder. He taught me the names and qualities 
of the forest trees, the habits and haunts of the game then 
plentiful enough in that district ; but, above all, he trained 
ma to rifie-sbooting with a patience which I yet gratefully 
remember. Before leaving l)ome I had read, with enthusiasm, 
Coopei's Fioi^eers, and now sqme of the primitive scenes I 
had pictured to niyself were enacted before my eyes. The 
eagerness with which I sought instruction, and the manner in 
which I pr(^ted by it, made Rie quite a favourite with the 
old m^ji ; and, aft«r a week or tvo, I was domesticated in his 
cabin. Witb hia wife, also, I fo^md favour by telling her 
stories of the " old country." From her, I remember, came 
my first reminder that I bad ;«ached a land of practical 
equality, in which all (w)iite 1) ^alt males, rich or poor, were 
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men. I bad a handBome mlver-inotinted powder-lLorn vhich 
attxactod the attention of one of the half-dad orchins who 
were mmung aboat the cabin, and I had ceded it for his 
amnsemenL He was making off with the coveted plaything 
when his mother recalled him, " Here, yon, George Wasbing- 
ton, give the man back his powder-horn." Later, I learned 
the meaning which attaches in the West {Mriy enoi^h, too) 
to the word genilcman. I was baigaining with a youig feUow 
who had agreed to make a few thousand raik to repair a fence 
on one of our farms ; and, profiting by luce's instructions, I 
warned him that they must be of such and such timber ; T 
voold accept none of inferiar quality; whereupon be said, 
" Mister, I'm a gentleman, and I wouldn't put any man off 
with bad rails." 

Toward the close of oar ice-bouiid sojourn I accompanied 
Bice to a shooting-match. He obtained the firat prize, and ^ 
to his great delight, canjed off tbe fourth or fiilh, — a wild 
turkey worth twenty-five centa. I carried it home in triumph 
to oar keel-boal 

Soon after the middle of Januaty, 1826, Mta reached Har- 
mony.- In the next pap^ is given the i^tal of what I 
found Uiere. 
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Before I left England, in 1825, the facts already stated con- 
nected with the enormously increased power to produce, co- 
existing with the decreased and ever-decreasing means to live, 
among the Ubotiring millions in that country, had convinced 
me, not only that sonlething was grievously wrong and out of 
adaptation to the new industrial aspect of things, but that 
the essential remedy for the suffering which I witnessed 
around me was, as my father declared it to b«, the substi- 
tution of co-operative industry for competitive labour ; and I 
jumped to the conclusion that, under a system of co-operation, 
men would speedily be able, by three or four hours of eaay 
labour each day, to supply themselves with all the necessaries 
and comforts of life which reasonable creatures could desire. 
Hay, with Utopian aspirations, I looted forward to the time 
when riches, because of their superduity, would ceaae to be 
the end and aim of man'B thoughts, plottings, lifelong toilings ; 
when the mere possession of wealth would no longer confer 
distinction, any more than does the possession of wat«r, than 
which there is no property of greater worth. 

To-day, with half a century of added experience, I think, 
indeed, that invaluable tJruths underlie these opinions ; but I 
think also that I much erred in judging one branch of a great 
social subject without sufBcient reference to other collateral 
branches ; and that I still more gravely erred in leaving out 
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ot view a uaiii, practical ingredient in all successful changes, 
name]}', tlie element of time. 

The human racp, by some law of ite being, ofben posaeaeeB 
powers in advance — sometimes ages in advance — of capacity 
to employ them. Alfred Wallace, in a late work on Natural 
Selection, re|pinds us that the oldest human skulls yet dis- 
covered are not materially smaller than those of our own 
times ; a Swiss skull of the stone age corresponds to that pf a 
Swiss youth of the present day ; the Neanderthal skull has 
seventy-five pubic inches of bnuQ-apace ; an4 the Engis skull 
(perhaps the oldest known) is regarded by Huxley as " a fair 
average skull, tl^t might have belonged to a philosopher-" 

Wallace's inference is that man, especially in his savage s^te, 
"poBseasBB a brain quite disproportionate to his actual re- 
quirements, — an organ that seems prepared ip advance only 
to be fully ntilhfed as he progreaees in civilization." • 

So also I think it is in regard to man's industrial powers. 
He has acquired these in advance of the cap^ity to t^e ad- 
vantage of then) except; to a limited extent. Tbe various de- 
partmsntq of hupian progress must go forward, in a n^eaaure, 
side by aide. Material, even intellectual, progress brings 
scanty result, uqless moral and spiritual progresa bear it 
company. 

I still think it is true that aocial arrangements can be de- 

• ContribuUoM to tfia Theory of N^toral Seleotion, by Alfred Ruaaell 
Wallace, author of tbe Malay Aroliipdaga, kc., Londoa and New York, 
1870, p, ai3. 

Mr Wallace adds: "A brain ilightly larger than that of Mm |ori)la 
(whioh ii thirty to thirty-four oubio inches) would, according to the evidence 
before ua. have fully >ufficed tor the mental deicelopineqt pt the earagp." 

Biie of braiu ii the ohi^, though not the sole, element which determine* 
mental power. An adult male Earopean with Issa thsa sixty-fire oubie 
inohea of hrain la inwiably idiotjo. 
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vised under which all reasonable qeceHsaries and comforts 
Gonld be secured to a natioa, aay bf three hours' daily work 
of its ablecbodied population. But, in ^be present state of 
moral culture, would that result, in this or any civilized 
country, be a benefit 1 Would leisure, throughout three- 
fourths of each day, be a blessing to uneducated or half- 
educated men ! If such leisure were suddenly acquired by 
the masses, would life and property be safe I Think of the 
temptations of intemperance J Some of the reports even 
£rom the eight-hour experiment are discouraging. 

Then, ae to the popular worship of wealth, — characteristic 
of a period of transition or half-civilization, — that cannot be 
suddenly corrected.' The gallants of Queen Elizabeth's day 
sought distinction by the help of ridi velyets slashed with 
satin, costly laces, trussed points, coats heavy with embroidery. 
It would hare beeq vain, in those days, to take them to task 
about their finery. It hw now disappeared, even to its last 
lingering remnant, the lace ruffle at the wrist ; but common 
sense had to work for centuries, ere men were satisfied to trust 
for distinction, to something better than gaudy apparel. 

I still think that co-operation is a chief agency destined to 
quiet the clamorous conflicts between capital and labour ; hut 
then it must be co-operation gradually introduced, prudently 
managed, as now in England. I think, too, that such co- 
operation, aside from its healthy peci4niary results, tends to 
elevate character. Evidence of this, ever multiplying, comes 
daily to light. I have just received a paper qu that subject 
by Thomas Hughes, published in Macn^iUaq's Magazine, in 
which the writer says : " It is impossible to bring before you, 
in the space I have at my disposal, anything like proofs of a 
tithe of the good which the co-operative movement has done ; 
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how it is steadily Btrengthening and parifyiDg the daily Uvea 
of a great section of our people." From hie own observation 
and that of a Mr LudloT, vho, he says^ "has had as much 
experieacB in this matter as any living man," Mr Hughes 
rtates: 

That the co-operative system, fbunded jcrnpnlousty on 
ready-mon<7 de&Hngs, dtilivers the poor &0m the credit 
syetenL 

That, if a co-tip^rative workshop had elements of vitality 
sufficient to weather the first few yeari struggles, it is found to 
expel dninheimesB and disorder, ss inconsisteni with success ; 
to do away with the tricks and dishonesties Of work, now fre- 
quent between employers and employed ; to bring about fixity 
of employment ; to create ne# ties, new forms of fellowship, 
even a sort of fiunily feeling, between man and man ; and 
thus, after a time, to develops a new type of workingmeQ, 
characteiized " not only by honesty, frankness, kindness, and 
true courtesy, bilt by a dignity, a self-respect, and a conscious- 
ness of freedom which only this phase of labour gives." 

The writer met with such a type first in the Assodalum 
Oitm^es of Paris, and confidently re^rdft it as ''a normal 
result of co-operative production." 

Finally, as co-operatire producers and conslimers have a 
common interest, this system shuts out adulteration in articles 
of food, and dishonest deterioration of goods in general, 
whether caused by faulty workmanship or by employing 
worthless materials. 

A point of vast importance, this last ) The debasement of 
qaality which, under the pressure of competition, has gradu- 
ally extended of late years to almost every article used by 
man, is notorious. Yet as few persons except the initiated 
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realize the immense loss to society flrom this source, an illostn- 
tire experience of my own may here be welcome. 

When my father left me manager of the New Iianark cotton' 
mills, in the winter of 1824-25, a certsdn Mr Bartholomew, 
who had long been a customer of ours to the extent of twenty- 
five or thirty thonsand doUars a fear, came to me one day, 
asking if I could make him a lot of yam suitable for ordinary 
shirting, at such a price, naming it. We have but one price," 
I said, "and you know well that we sell such fam twenty per 
cent, above the rate you propose^" 

" I know that," he replied j " but yon eouHd make it, so as to 
be sold at my price." 

" Yes, Iqr using waste and mi icing in w«a^ short-stapled 
cotton," 

"And it would look almost as irell t" 



« Then rU risk it.*" 

" My father's instructions," I replied, " are Hot to lower the 
quality of our goods^ Pm sorry; but I can't fill your order." 

He went off in a huff, but returned two days later. " See 
here," he said, " don't be Quixotic I can have the yam I 
asked you about spun elsewhere. What's the use of driving 
a good customer from you % I shall get the stuff I want, and 
use it, all the same^" 

" It would injure the character of our mill." 

" Not if you leave off your trade-mark. Whftt do I care 
about the picture % * Mwk it as you wilL" 

I hesitated ; and fiua% — not much to my credit — agreed 

* Ob aach bm-pobiul paxfcage ve wen wont to peats an engraTJiig td tha 

mills and Tillage ; stid our yum in oooeequeuce, went far and near, bf the 
name of "picture-j^ra.'* 
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to Duke the yaia. for him. I had it marked with & hu^ B. 
" It will stand either for Bartholomew or for tot/," I said to 
Mm when he came to look ftt it. " Fm ^ahamed to tunt tiactt 
an article oat of our milL" 

Bat three weeks later he came again. " Jast the thing," he 
said ; and he gave me a second order, thrice as lai^ aa the 
first 

The B jraru became a popular article in the market ; the 
ahirting that was made from it looking smooth, and being 
sold at some ten per cent less than that made from our usual 
qoalitf . Yet to my cert.un knowledge, — for I tried it, — it 
did not last half as long as the other. 

That transaction sita somewhat heavily on my conscience 
still. Yet it helped toteachme agreat lesson. It is my firm 
belief that at the present time, purchasers of cotton, woollen, 
linen, and silk goods, of fnmitaie, hardware, leather goods, 
and all other manufactured staples liat on the average, because 
of inferior quality, more (Aon half of ail Ok money ihey pay inU. 
And I doubt whether, except by coK>{iention, this crying evil 
can be remedied. 

When I reached Harmony, early in 1826, these general 
ideas ruled in my mind, nntempered by the " sober second- 
thoughts " which an after-life bron^t with it- I looked at 
ereiything with eyes of enthnsiasm ; and for a time, die life 
there was wooderfully pleasant and hopeful to me. This, I 
think, is the common experience of intelligent and well-dia- 
posed persons, who have joined the Brook Farm pr other 
reputable community. There is a great charm in the good 
fellowship and Id the absence of conTcutionalism which 
c** -ch associations. 
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Then there was something especially taking — to me at least 
— in the absolnte freedom from trammels, alike in expression 
of opinion, in drees, and in social converse, which I foimd 
there. The evening gatherings, too, delighted me ; the weekly 
meetings for discussion of our principles, in ^hich I took part 
at once ; the weekly concert, with an excellent leader, Josi^ 
Warren, and a performance of music, instrumental and vocal, 
much beyond what I had expected in the backwoods ; last, not 
least, the weekly ball, where I found crowds of young people, 
bright and genial if not specially cultivated, and as passionately 
fond of dancing as, in those days, I myself was. 

The accommodations seemed to me, indeed, of the rudest, and 
the fare of the simplest ; but I cared no more for that than 
young folks usually care who forsake pleasant homes to spend 
a summer month or two under canvas, — their tents on the 
beach, perhaps, with boats and fishing-tackle at command ; or 
pitched in some sylvan retreat, where youth and maiden roam 
the forest eJI day, retuming at nightfall to merry talk, impro- 
vised music, or an impromptu dance on the greensward. 

I shrank from no Work that was assigned to me ; and some- 
times, to the surprise of my associates, volunteered when a 
hard or disagreeable job came up, as the puUing down of 
sundry dreadfully dusty and dilapidated cabins throughout the 
village ; but, after a time, finding that others could manage as 
much common labour in one day as I in two or three, and 
being invited to take general charge of the school, and to aid 
in editing the weekly p&per, I settled down to what, I confess, 
were more congenial pursuits than wielding the axe or holding 
the plough-handles. 

I had previously tried one day of sowing wheat by hand, 
and held out till evening ; but my right arm was compar&- 
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tively ufielesa ^r forty-eight hours aitei\ Another day, when 
certain young girU, who were baking bread for one of the 
large boai'ding-houses, lacked an additional hand, I offered to 
help them ; hut when the result of my labours came to the ■ 
table, it was suggested that one of the loaves should be voted 
to me as a gift for my diligence ; the rather, as, by a little 
manipulatioo, audi as apothecaries use in making pills, it 
might save me the trouble of casting bullets the next time I 
went out rifle-shooting. 

To atone for these and similar mishaps, I sometimes suc- 
ceeded where others bad failed. When I first took charge of 
the school, finding that the teachers occasionally employed 
corporal punishment, I strictly forbade it. After a time, the 
master of the eldest boys' class said to me one day, " I find it 
is impossible to control these unruly rascals. They know I 
am not allowed bo flog them, and when 1 seek to enforce nUes 
of order, they defy me." 

I sought to show him how he might manage them without 
the rod, but he persisted : " If you'd try it yourself for a few 
days, Mr Owen, you'd find out that I'm right." 

" Good," said I. " I'll take them in hand for a week or 
two." 

They were a rough, boisterous, lawless set ; bright enough, 
quick of observation ; capable of learning when they applied 
themselves ; but accustomed to a free swing, and impatient of 
discipline to which they had never been subjected. I said to 
them, at the start, " Boys, I want you to learn ; you'll be very 
sorry, when you come to be men, if you don't. But you can't 
learn anything worth knowing, without rules to go by. I 
must have you orderly and obedient. I won't require from 
you wytbing unreasonable ; and I don't intend to be severe 
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with 700. But whatever I tell yon A<u to ^ done, and ihaU 
be doDe, sooner or later." Here I observed on one or two 
bold faces a smile that looked like incrednlity; but all I added 
was, " You'll save time, if you do it at once." 

My lesBone, often oral, interested then), and things went on 
quietly for a few days. I knew the crisis would come. It 
did, in this wise. It was May, the them^ometer ranging 
toward ninety, and I resolved to tiike the dass to bathe in 
the Wabash, much to their delight I toU them, in advance, 
that by the doctor's advice, they were to remain in the wat^ 
fifteen minutes only : that was the role. When I called, 
" Time up ! " they all came out, somewhat reluctantly however, 
except one tall fellow, named Ben, a good swimmer, who 
detained us ten minutes more, notwithstanding my order, 
several times repeated, to come on slfora 

I said nothing about it till we retun;ed to the school-room ; 
then I asked the class, " Do you remember my saying to you 
that whatever I told you to dp had to be done sooner or later f ' 
Thej looked at Ben, and said, " Yes." Then I went on : "I 
am determined that if I take yon to bathe again, you shall 
stay in fifteen minutes only. Hqw do you think I can best 
manage thati" They looked at Ben again, and seemed 
puzzled ; never, very surely, having been asked such a ques- 
tion before. " Has no one any pkn 1" I sud. 

At length a youngster sugg^ited, "I guess you'd better 
tiirash him, Hr Owen." 

" I don't wish to do that," I replied ; " I think it does boys 
harm. Besides, I never was whipped myself, I never whipped 
anybody, and I know it must be a very unpleasant thing to 
do. Can't some of you think of a better plan t " 

One of the class suggested, " There's a closet in the garret. 
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with a stout bolt to it. You miglit ahat hifi up there till w» 
get back." 

"That's better than fiog^g; but is the eloaet darkt" 

" It's dark as hell." 

" You mustn't talk so, my diild. You can't tell whether 
there is such a place as hell at all You mean that the doset 
is quite dark, don't you % " 

"Yes." 

"Then you ought to saj so. But I think Ben Tould not 
like to be shut up in the dark for nearly an hour." 

"No ; but then tee don't like to be kept from bathing just 
for him." 

Then one little fellow, wiUi some hesitation, put in his 
word : " Please, Mr OweUi wouldn't it do to leave him in the 
play -ground t " 

" If I could be sure that he would stay there ; but he 
might get out and go bathing, and remain in half an hour 
perhaps," 

At this point, Ben, no longer able to restrain himself — ^he 
had been getting more and more restleSB, turning first to one 
speaker, then to another, as we coolly discussed the case, — 
burst forth : " Mr Owen, if you leave me in the playground 
when they go to bathe next time, I'll never stir from it I 
won't. You'll see I won't." 

" Well, Ben," said I, " I've never known you to tell a false- 
hood, and I'll take your word for it this time. But remem- 
ber ! If you lie to me once, I shall never be able to trust you 
again. We couldn't believe known liars if we were to try." 

So the next time we went bathing, I left Ben in the play- 
ground. When we returned he met me, with eager face, at 
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Ihe gate. " I never left even for a minute ; ask them if I 
h^re," pointing to some boys at play. 

" Your word is enough, I believe you." 

Thereafter Ben came out of the water promptly as soon as 
time was called ; and when any of his comradeB lingered, he 
was the first to chide them for disobeying orders. 

Once or twice afterwards I had to take a somewhat similar 
stand (never against Ben), persisting each time until I was 
obeyed. Then bethinking me of my HoiVyl experience, I 
called in the aid of a military drill, which the boys took to 
very kindly ; and when three Weeks had passed, I found that 
my pupils prided themselves in being — what, indeed, they 
were — the best disciplined and most orderiy and law-abiding 
class in the school 

So I carried mj point against a degrading relic of barbarism, 
then countenanced in England, alike in army, navy, and some 
of the most (wcredited seminaries. I had witnessed an ex- 
ample, the year before, in London, during a visit to the central 
school of Dr. Bell, the rival of Lancaster, patronized by the 
Anglican Church. A class were standing up, for arithmetic. 
" Seven times eight are fifty- six," said one boy. " Is, not are," 
sternly cried the teacher, dealing the offender such a buffet 
on the ear that he staggered and finally dropped to the ground ; 
then adding: "Get up! Now perhaps you'll remember that, 
another time." But whether it was the blow or the bit of 
doubtful grammar he was bidden to remember seemed not 
very clear. 

I still recollect how my nature revolted against this outrage, 
— for such it appeared to me. "Father," said I, as we left 
the room. "I'm very sorry you gave any money to this 
BchooL" He smiled and apologized for the teacher, saying, 
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" The nun had pvbably been bested in the aune maxiner 
when he waa a child, and so knew no brtter." My ta&er had, 
some time before, Babeaibed two thonnnd fire hundred 
doDan in ud of the Bell system ; offering to doable that som 
if Dr. Bell would op^i his schools to the children of diii- 
eenters. But this the ei-ch^lain or his cmnmittee had refused 
to do. 

On the whole, my life in Harmony, for many months, was 
happy and satisQring. To tiiis the free and simple relation 
there existing between youth and maiden much contributed. 
We called each other by our duistian names only, spoke and 
acted as brothers and sisters migbt; often strolled out hj 
moonlight in groups soUL^imes in sin^ pairs ; ye^ withal, 
no scandal or other harm came of it, either then or later, 
nnkas we are to reGk<m as such a few improvident or onsuited 
matches, that turned out poorly, as hasty lore-matches will. 
What mi^it have happened to myself amid such familiar 
surroondings, if my heart had not been preoccupied, I cannot 
tell. I met almost daily, handsome, interesting, warm-heaited 
giris ; bright, meny, and unsophisticated ; charming partners 
at ball or picnic : one especially, who afterwards married a 
•on of Oliver Evans, the celebrated inventor and machinist, to 
whom, I believe, we owe the hi^-preasune engine. But this 
girl, many years since dead, and others both estimable and 
attractive, were to me, engrossed by teoollectioas of Jessie, 
but as favourite sisters. 

Naturally enough, under such circumstances, I was not 
haunted by donbte as to the soccess ot tite social experiment 
in which we were engaged. The inhabitants seemed to me 
friendly and well-disposed. There was much origin^ity of 
chara<*^~ '~' 'here were some corions eccentricities; but 
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nothing to match the Page of Nature, who had so Btartled 
Captain M'Donald and myself at Ifew York. 

One example occura to me, — an old man named Greenwood, 
father of Miles Greenwood, well-known afterwards to the 
citizens of Cincinnati as chief of their Fire Department, and 
still later as owner of the largest foundry and machine-shop 
then in the West. We had, during the summer of 1826, 
several terrific thunderstorms such as I had never before 
witnessed. The steeple of our church was shattered and one 
of our boarding-houses struck. It was during one of these 
storms, when the whole heavens seemed illuminated and the 
rain was falling in torrents, that I saw old Greenwood, 
thoroughly drenched, and carrying, upright as a soldier does 
bis musket, a slender iron rod, ten or twelve feet long. He 
was walking in the middle of the street, passed with slow step 
the bouse in which I was, and, as Z afterwards learned, 
paraded every street in the village in the same deliberate 
manner. Next day I met him and asked an explanation. 
"Ah, well, my young friend," aaid be, "I'm very old; I'm 
not well ; I suffer much : and I thought it might be a good 
chance to slip off and be laid quietly in a comer of the peach 
orchard."* 

" You hoped to be struck by lightning J " 

" You see, I don't like to kill myself — seems like taking 
matters out of God's hands. But I thought He might per- 
haps send me a spare bolt when I put myself in the way. If 
he had only seen fit to do it, I'd then have been at rest this 
very minute ; all my paiqs gone ; no more trouble to any one, 
and no more burden to myself" 
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" Yon don't know how useful you may be yet, Mr. Green- 
wood." 

" Under the green grass would haVB been better ; but it 
wasn't to be, jlist yet," 

In the educational department tfe had considerable talent, 
mixed with a good deal of eccentricity. We had a French- 
taxa, patronized by Mr Maclure, a M. Phiquepal d'Anismont, 
who became afterwards the husband of Frances Wright ; x 
man well informed od many points, fiill of originiJ ideas, 
some of practical value, but, withal, a wrong-headed genius, 
whose extravagance and wilfulness and inordinate self-conceit 
destroyed his usefulness. He had a small school, but it was 
a failure ; he gained neither the good-will nor the respect of 
his pupils. 

Another, of a very different stamp, was Professor Joseph 
Heef, from Peatalozii's in Switzerland. Simple, straight- 
forward, and cordial, a proficient in modern languages, a 
good musician, he had brought with him from Pestalozzi's 
institution at Iverdun an excellent mode of teaching. To his 
earUer life, as an officer under Napoleon, was due a blunt, off- 
hand manner and an abrupt style of speech, enforced, now 
and then, with an oath— an awkward habit for a teacher, 
which I think he tried ineffectually to get rid of. One day, 
when I was within hearing, a hOy in his class used profane 
language. " Youngster," said Neef to him, " you mustn't 
swear. It's silly, and it's vulgar, and it means nothing. 
Don't let me hear you do so again," 

" But, Mr Neef," said the boy, hesitating, and looking half 
frightened, " if — if it's vulgar and wrong to swear, why — " 

" Well, out with it 1 Never stop when you want to say 
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anything: that's another bad h^bit. Too wifihed to know 
why — " 

" Why you swear yourself, Mr Neef ? " 
" Because I'm a d — d fool. Don't you be one, too.'' 
With all hie roughness, the good old man was a general 
favourite alike with children and adults. Those whose r^ 
collections of HaiTnony extegd b^ck thirty yeafs preserve a 
geijial remembrance of hinj walking about in the sun of July 
or August, in linen trousers and shirt, always bareheaded, 
sometimes barefooted, with a grandchild in h^s arms, anj 
humming to his infant charge some martial air, in a wonderf^l 
bass voice, which, it is said, enabled him, in hia younger days, 
when giving command to a body of troops, to be distinctly 
heard by ten thousand men. 

We had, at this time, in the eduoational department, & 
good inany persons of literary and scienti^c ability. But 
dissensipns crept in among tbcQi, ^nd several, including Dr. 
Trpost, finally left the place. Mr Lesueur, however, remained 
many years, and Thomas Say settle4 in Harmony, where he 
spent his time in preparing his beautifully illustrated work on 
American Entomology, dying there Iq 1834. 

I think my father must have been as well pleased vrith the 
condition of things at New Harmony, on his arrival there, as 
I myself was. At all events some three weeks afterwards, he 
disclosed to me his intention to propose to the Hannonitea 
that they should at once form thenuelves into a Community 
of Equality, based on the principle of common property. This 
took ma by surprise, knowing, as I did, that when the pre- 
liminary society had been established, nine months before, he 
had recommended that this novitiate should continue two or 
three years, before adventuring the next and fin^ step. 
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It was an experiment attended with great hazard. TTntil 
now the executive committee had estimated the value of each 
person's services, and given all persons employed respectively 
credit for the amount, to be drawn out by them in produce or 
store goods. But under the new constitution, all members, 
according to their |ageB, not according to tlie actual value 
of their services, were to be " furnished, as near as can be, 
with similar food, clothing and education ; and, as soon as 
practicable, to live in similar houses, and in all respects to 
be accommodated alike." Also the estate of the association 
was to be "held in perpetual trust forever for the use of the 
Community^" persons leaving the society to forfeit all interest 
in the original land, but to have claim for " a just propor- 
tion of the value of any real estate acquired during their 
membership." The power of making laws was vested in the 
Assembly, which consisted of all the resident adult members 
of the Community. There was an Executive Council, having 
superintendence and empowered to " cany into effect all gen- 
eral regulations;" but the Council was subject at all times 
to any directions expressed by a n^^jority of the Assembly, 
and communicated by the clerk of the Assembly to the 
Secretary of the CouncU."* After the first formation of 
the Community, the assent of a majority of the Assembly 
was necessary to admit a member. 

Liberty, e^ufdity, and fraternity, in downright earnest ! It 
found &vonr with that heterogeneous collection of radicals, 
enthusiastic devotees t^ principle, honest latitudinarians, and 
lazy theorists, with a sprinkling of unprincipled sharpers 
thrown in. 

A committee of seven (my brotlier Williun and myself in- 

ctnded), elected at a town-meeting held January 26, 1826, 

* For a copy of llie CoiwtitutioD, eea New Eormonj ClM6tt«, YoL L 
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were antborized to frame and report a constitution. They re- 
ported on Febmaiy 1 : and after a few days' debate, the con- 
stitution, somewhat amended, was adopted on February 5. 
Every member of the prelimiDary society who signed the 
constitution within three days was, with his family, admitted 
into the Community. All but a few, who soon after left the 
place, Bubacribed ; and then the books were closed. 

I made no opposition to aU this. I had too mnch of my 
father's sll-believing disposition to anticipate results which 
any shrewd, cool-headed business man might have predicted. 

How rapidly they came upon ua 1 Any one who still owns 
a file of the weekly paper then published in New Humony 
may readily trace them. 

Two weeks after the formation of the Community we find : 
" On the 19th instant " (February) " a resolution was adopted 
by the Assembly directing tiie Executive Council to request 
the aid of Mr Owen for one year in conducting the concerns 
of the Community in conformity with the principles of the 
constitution."* Three weeks later, in an editorial, we read : 
" General satisfaction and individual contentment have taken 
the place of suspense and uncertainty. Under .Ihe sole direc- 
tum of Mr Owen, the most gratifying anticipations of the 
fiitnre may be safely indulged."t 

It was four years after the declaration in Paris, 1818, of a 
Eepublic, before FranCe settled down under the leadership 
of one man ; but at Harmony, five weeks sufSced to bring 
about a somewhat similar result; The difference was, how- 
ever, that Louis Napoleon, false to hiA oath-, and resorting to 
a coup ^itat, upset the Republic^ while my father con- 

• New Harmony Oaistto, of FebrtBry 22, 1826, p. 176. 
f New Harmon/ Qiustts, at Uaroh 8, 1S2S, p. 190. 
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scientiously adhered to the inBtnictionB given by the Assem- 
bly to coDfonn to the principles of the conetituttoti. This 
very adherence, beyoqd doubt, caused his failure. 

For a time, however, things improved ntjder his manage- 
ment. Under date March 22, an editorial tells us : " While 
we have been discussing abstract ideas, ^e have neglected 
practical meane. Our enei^es h^ve been wasted in nseless 
efforts. . . . But by the indefatigable attention of Mr Owen, 
order and systein have been introduced into every branch of 
business. Our streete no longer exhibit groups of idle talkers ; 
each is busily eng^ed in the occupation he has chosen. Our 
public meetings, instead of being the arena of contending ora- 
tors, are now places of business,"* etc. 

This is a useful lifting of the curtain, disclosing what the 
immediate effects of a premature step had been. Two mpnths 
later appear symptoms of doubt. My father, reviewing the 
proceedings of the Community, May 10, says : " The great 
experiment in New Harmony is still going on, to ascertain 
whether a large, heterogeneous mass of persons, collected by 
chance, can be amalgamated intp one community." t Up to 
that time, it would seem, he had delayed to make any con- 
veyance of the land. When Uiree months more had passed, 
my lather, addressing the Assembly, said, in reply to a 
question as to having all things, land included, in common. 
" I shall be ready to form such a community whenever you 
are prepared for it, . . . But progress must be made in com- 
munity education before all parties c^n be prepared for a 
community of common property," J He then proposed, and 
the Assembly adopted, a resolution that they meet diree 
evenings iq the week for community education. 
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These meetings continued, with gradually lessening 
numbers, for a montli or two. Then comes an editorial 
admission, that " a general system of trading speculation 
prevanls ; " tt^ther with " a want of confidence in the good 
intentions of each other."* 

Finally, a little more than a year after the Community 
experiment commenced, came official acknowledgment of its 
failure. The editorial containing it, thoogh without signa- 
ture, was written hy my brother William and myself, as 
editors, on our oWn responsibility ; but it was submitted by 
us, for revision as to the facts, to my father. We said : " Our 
opinion is that Eobert Owen ascribed too little influence to 
the early anti-social circumstances that had surrounded many 
of the quickly collected inhabitants of New Harmony before 
their arrival there; and too much to those circumstances 
which his experience might enable them to create around 
themselves in future. . . . We are too inexperienced to 
hazard a judgment on the prudence and management of 
those who directed its execution ; and the only opinion we ' 
can express with confidence is of the perseverance with which 
Eobert Owen pursued it at great pecuniary loss to himself. 
One form of government was first adopted, and when that 
appeared unsuitable another was tried; until it appeared that 
the members were too various in theif feelings and too dis- 
similar in their habits to govern themselves harmoniously as 
one community. . . . New Harmony, therefore, is not now a 
community." t 

Thenceforth, of course, the inhabitants had either to support 
themselves or to leave the town. But my father offered land on 
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the Hannony estate to tlioee who deaired to by smaller pom- 
mnnitf experimeiitB, 00 an agricQltural basis. Several were 
formed, Bome by honest, industrious workers, to whom land 
was leased at very low rates ; while other leases were ob- 
tained by unprincipled speculators who cared no^ a whit for 
cooperative principles, hut sought private gain by the opera- 
tion. All finally failed as social experiments. To the 
workers who had acted in good faith my father ultimately 
•old, at a low price, the lands they occupied- By the specu- 
lators he lost in the end a large amount of personal property, 
of which, under false pretences, they had obtained control. 

My present opinion is that, in stating the causes which led 
to the foilure of my father's plans of social reform at New 
Harmony, my brother and I omitted the chief error. I do 
not believe that any industrial experiment can succeed which 
proposes equal remuneration to all men, the diligent and the 
dilatory, the skilled artisan and the common labourer, the 
genius and the drudge. I speak of the present age ; what 
may happen in the distant future it is impoB4ble to foresee 
and imprudent to predict. What may be safely predicted is, 
that a plan which remunerates all alike, will, in the present 
condition of society, ultimately eUminate from a co-operative 
association the skilled, efScient, ^d industrious m^nbers, 
leaving an ineffective and sluggish leejdue, in whose hands 
the experiment will lail, both socially and pecuniarily. 

The English associations ifhich ^re now succeeding were 
organized under a special act of Parliament, as joint stock 
compaoies (limited) ; all heads of fauuliee and single adulte 
. within each being at once the stock-holders who furnish the 
necessary capital, and if it be a store, the customers, or, if it 
be a manufacturing or agricultural establishment, the workers 
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vho give that capital jta value. A small execntiTe board, 
ite membere being themselves experienced vorkere, and 
having moderate fixed salariea, ie elected 1^ the association, 
and superintends all operations. These snpenntendenta are 
required to visit, at stated hours thronghont the day, each 
departn^ent of industry, and to register, on books kept for 
that purpose, the exact hour and duration of thestt visits. 
Each artisan or other labourer is paid yra^ea b.\ the rate wipch 
his services vot4d command in the outside world ; and i; en- 
titled, at the end of each year, ifben the profits are i^Bcbtred, 
to a dividend on his stock, in additiqn. 

There are other important dptails, for ex^mpl^ arrange- 
ments in the nature of benefit societies in case of sickness ; 
but they would be out of place here. This slight sketch may 
suffice to show, in a general way, how the workman, if he can 
once lay up in a savings' bank or elsewhere a small capita), 
may obtain the entire v^ne of his labour j may sem^re per- 
manent employment whicb only misconduct can forfeit ; and, 
besides, have fair wages regularly paid, and his jnst proportion 
of profits, deducting only t|ie nece^ry expend of ^ judicious 
and econon^ical management. 

Robert Owen distinguished the great pIinc^pl^ ; but, like 
so many other devisers, missed the working details of his 
scheme. If these, when stated, seem to lie ao near the surface 
that comn^)n sagacity ought to have detected them, let us 
bear in ffiind how wise n^en stumbled over Columbus's simple 
puzzle ; failing to balance an egg qn one end |iU a touch from 
the great navigator's hand solved the pefity mystery. 

I have little doub); iha^ the English co-operators Hre gradu- 
ally furnishing a practical solution of the most important of 
industrial mysteries, — the great problem how increased powen 
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to produce shall not only procure increased comforts to the 
producer, but at the same time, elevate him, day by day, in 
the moral Bcale> until he becomes, as the years go on, a self- 
respecting, upright, intelligent man. 

That these cirilizing influences should result from the 
principle of association for mutual benefit is according to the 
due order of human progress. Animale are self-dependent 
and individually isolated, and so are liable to grave injury 
from slight cause, and are daily in peril from stronger and 
fierceir brutes.* Savage man is hut a step in advance of thisj 
and scarcely more secure than he is the labourer of modem 
days, vhen segregated from his class, and fighting the life- 
battle, single-handed, against capital and competition. Divided, 
he falls lower and lower in the social scale. United only, — 
hut it must be judiciously united,! — can he succeed in attain- 
ing security and comfort. Nor need he surrender wholesome 
liberty in associating for common good; the EngliE^i co- 
operative workman is far more &ee, as well as more safe, than 
hie bolated nei^bours. 

Such considerations may palliate, in my father's casei the 
charge of ra!sh confidence and what may seem reckless self- 
sacrifice, in carrying out his fiivourite plans. He expended 
in the purchase of the Harmony property, real and personal, 

* The affect upon onimak of vtiat hu beeo caHed " natural ulectioa," 
says WallacB, "depends maioly 6d tbeir sel(-dependeDC6 and mdividual 
isolation, A slight injur;, a temporuy illness, leaves the individual power- 
less agtunstits enemies." — Work on Natural Selection already quoted, p. 311. 

What is the effect on a labouring father of a family, with t<ro dollars and 
a-half a-week to support them, of "slight injury or temporary illness t" Is 
he not at the mercy of Au enemies, — abject penury, atarration t 

t Trades unions are often but disguised tyrannies ; eiamplea of an excel- 
lent principle, miserably perverted. 
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jn paying the debts of the community during the ye&r of its 
existence, and in meeting hie ultimate losses the next year by 
swindlers, upwards qf two hundred thousand dollars. Had 
hie plauB encceeded) he would, heyond question, have con- 
veyed the whole of his Indiana property in trust forever, 
without value received, or any compensation other than the 
satis&ction of success, to support co-operative associations 
there. Thus, as his property did not then reach quarter of a 
million, he was willing to give up more than four-fifths of 
what he was worth to this great experiment. 

The remainder, not exceeding forty thousand dollars, might 
have BufSced for a competence, had be been content to live 
quietly upon it. But it soon melted away in a hundred 
expenditures for experiments, publications, and the like, con- 
nected with social and industrial reform. He seems to have 
felt it to be a point of honour, so long as he had means left, 
to avert reproach from the cause of co-operation by paying 
debts left standing at the close of unsuccessful exporiments,- 
whenever these had been conducted in good faith.* 

One result of all this seems to me now so little like what 
usually happens in this world, that, if it provoke incredulity, 
I think the sceptics may be readily excused. It relates to 

* In tbe year 1S3Z (for siainple), there was established in Locdcm, by 
working man Mendly to co-operation, a Bosoar, or " Labour Eiobange." At 
flnt m; father was requested to act u manager, which he did without salary, 
merely stipulating that no eipense or risk should dsTolTs upon him ; but 
after a time the i^rties concerned tiionglit they could manage better them- 
eelves, and my father withdrew. When, at a later period (says one of his 
biographers}, the buaineee was wound up, " there was a deficiency of upwards 
of twelve thousand dollars ; and when it was represented to Mr Owen that it 
was through confldenoe in him that many persons bod been led t« make 
deposits, whose diatreHB or even ruin would ensue if the loss were not made 
up, he assumed and paid the whole." — lAft <if RiAtrt Oven, PhilatUlphia, 
1866, pp. 223, 22t 
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mj brother WUHam and mya^ exemjdifying the effect of 
taAj haUta and impreanona. Sood after o«ir retuni from 
Hoftryl, mj bther had made na paitneta in the New Lanark 
miUa, txanepB^ to each (^ ua One Utaie of fifty thonaaitd 
doUara. W« boo^t irhaterM- we waoted; and, aa it hap- 
pened, oor profita amply sofficed for oar wanta. Tet I cannot 
call to mind tiiat I ever examined my paTtnership acconnt^ or 
posted myaelf aa to the balance. 

When my fa^ier agreed to derdte fonr-fifkha of the property 
that would natnrally have come to na, aa his heii% to the 
canae vS reform, neither William nor I, to the beat of my re- 
ctdlection, expressed or even felt rtgret that it was about to 
paw away from na. Seveial yean after the porchase of Har' 
mony, when we learned from my father that his fands were 
mnning ]ow, we both volnnteered to transfer to him, uncon- 
ditionally, onr New lAnark sharea He accepted the offer as 
frankly as it ma made ; bat he conveyed to na jointly land on 
the HamuHiy estate worth about thirty thousand dollars. 
Engrossed with the sanguine hopes of youth and the vague 
dreams of enthuaiaam, I believe that I scarcely bestowed a 
second thought on the pecuniary independence for life which 
I was thus relinqniehing. If any one had lauded my diain- 
tereatedneas, it would have been unmerited praise ; it was 
simply indifference, not self-sacrifice. Nor do I remember 
ever pining after the luxuries of Braxfidd, or wishing myseJf 
back again in the Old World. 

My Other's inteotioD in bringing us up thus unconcerned 
about money and careless as to its acquisition was kind and 
commendable ; it was far better than to have taught us diat 
riches are the main chance in life, and that all things elae 
should be postponed to money^tting ; but I am of opinion 
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now that it was a grave mistake, nevertheleSB. I think % 
father ought to say to his eons as I have said to mine : " Money 
is a power for good aa well as for evlL It Is an element of 
personal independence. Do not grasp after it ; yet seek to 
acqnire it fairly, honourably, without doing hard things, 
especially without grinding others. Do not enter public life 
until you shall havd set apart what suffices for a ifeputable 
living, and invested your savings with reference to absolute 
safety rather than to high rate of interest. Thus on sohd 
ground yourself, you can the more effectively lend a hand to 
the cause of reform ; and if you are elected a legialator, or to 
other civil service, you can act out your convictions, without 
fear that loss of office will reduce you to poverty," 

My father took a less practical, if olore Scriptural, view of 
things, virtually telling us : " Seek first the good' of human- 
kind, and all other things shall be added onto you." He 
protected us, hovever, to a great extent, from Buffering while 
following such adviCe. For, at a later period^ he conveyed to 
his sons, then citizens of the United States, the New Harmony 
property, bis only surviving daughter being already provided 
for. All he required of us in return was to execute a deed of 
trust, of some thirty thousand dollars' worth of land, burdened 
with an annuity to him during his life, of fifteen hundred a 
year; after that a life interest to his daughters-in-law, and 
the fee to their children. The above annuity was his sole 
dependence for support during many years of his life. We, 
with the means he put into our hands, might have readily 
accumulated aa assured independence by the time we reached 
~ middle age, had we known (which we did not) how to manage 
and improve Western property, and had we steadily followed 
up the pursuit of a competency, as we ought to have done. 
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There is more power in knowledge than in gold, no matter how 
laige the pile. 

In looking hack upon myself as I ?aa iq thoee dayg, I have 
often wondered how far my after-life might have been affected 
by the judicione advice of some cool-headed, diapastiionate 
friend ; one who, while ehariitg many of my aspirations, would 
have brought the chastening experience of a long life to mould 
and give wise direction to them ; what, for example, the 
result would have been if the Robert Dale Owen of seventy 
could have become the counsellor of the Robert Dale Owen of 
twenty-five ; talking over that eager youth's ideas of reform 
with him \ dissecting his views of life here and his doubts of 
life hereafter ; correcting his crudities and calling in question 
his hasty conclusions. 

I found no such mentor, but met, instead, with a ftiend some 
ten years my senior, possessing various noble qualities, but with 
ideas on many subjects, social and religious, even more imma- 
ture and extravagant than qiy own. This new acquaintance 
mainly shaped, for several years, the course apd tenor of my life. 
Frances Wright was a cultivated Englishwoman of good 
family, who, though left an orphan at an early age, had re- 
ceived a careful and finished education, was thoroughly versed 
in the hterature of the day, well informed on all general 
subjects, and spoke French and Italian fluently. She had 
travelled and resided for years in Europe, was an intimate 
friend of General Lafayette, had made the acquaintance of 
many leading reformers, Hungarian, Polish, and others, and 
was a thorough republican ; indeed, an advocate of universal 
eufirage, without regard to colour or sex, — a creed that was 
much more rare forty years ago than it is to-day. Refined in 
her manner and language, she waa a radical alike in politics^ 
morals, and religion. 
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She bad a strong, logical mind, a courageous independence 
of thought, and a zealous wish to benefit her fellow-creatures ; 
but the mind had not been submitted to early discipline, the 
courage was not tempered pradence, the philanthropy had little 
of common-sense to give it practical form and efficiency. Her 
enthueiaem, eager but fitful, lacked the guiding check of 
sound judgmeiit. Her abilitiee as an author and lecturer 
were of a high order; but an inordinate estimate of her own 
mental powers uid an obstinate adherence to opinions once 
adopted detracted seriously from the inSuence which her 
talents and eloquence might have exerted- A redeeming 
point was, that to carry oi)t her convictions she was ready to 
make great sacrifices, personal fOid. pecuniary. She and a 
younger sister, a lady alike amiable and estimable, had always 
lived and journeyed together, were independent in their circum- 
stances, and were devotedly attached to each other, 

She had T&rious personal advantages, — a tall oommanding 
figure, somewhat slender and graceful, though the shoulders 
were a little hit too high ; a face the outline of which, in 
profile, though delicately chiselled, was masculine rather than 
feminine, like tiat of an Antinous, or perhaps more nearly 
typifying Mercury ; the forehead broad but not hig^ ; the 
short chestnut hair curling naturally all over a classic head ; 
the large, blue eyes, not spit, but clear and earnest. When I 
first met her, at Harmony, in the summer of 1826, some of the 
peculiarities of character above set forth had pot developed 
themselves. She was then known in Eng^d and here, only 
as the author of a small work entitled, 'A Few Days in Athens,' 
published and favourably received in I^ondon ; and of a volume 
of travels in the United States, in which she spoke in lauda- 
tory tone of our institutions and of our people. She con- 
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demned, indeed in strong terniB — aa enlightened foreigners 
ware wont to do — that terrible offence against hnman liberty 
(tolerated, alas ! by our Constitution) which the greatest war 
of modem times haa since blotted out. 

But she did more than to condemn the orime of slavery ; 
she sought) albeit with UtteHy inadequate means and know- 
ledge^ to act as pioneer id ftn attetnpt to show how it might be 
gradually suppressed. She had already purcliased a large tract 
of unimproved fanning land, situated in West Tennessee, about 
fourteen miles back of Memphis, on both sides of a small 
stream called by the Indiilns N@-sho-b&h, of Wolf River ; and 
she had bought and removed to that place nine negro slaves. 
Her confident hope was, to prove that these people could, in a 
few years, by their o*n labour, work out their liberty ; and, 
with a strange ignorance alike of Southern character and of 
the force of life- long habits, and of the sway of seMsh motive 
among the rich and idle, &he was credalous enough to expect 
that the better-intentioned among the planters of the South 
would gradually follow her example. 

Miss Wright's vigorous character, rare cultivation, and hope> 
ful enthusiasm gradually gave her great influence over me ; 
and I recollect her telling me, one day when I had expressed 
in the New Harmony Gazette, with more than usual fearless- 
ness, some radical opinions which she shared, that I was one 
of the feW persons she had ever met, with whom she felt that, 
in her i^fonnatory efforts, she could act in unison. Thus we 
became intimate Mends, and in the sequel co-editors. 

Friends ; but never, throughout the years We spent together, 
anything more. I felt and a^ted toward her, at all times, just 
as I would toward a brave, spirited, elder comrade of my own 
sex. Affections already engaged and the difference of age may 
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have had their weight ; but, aside from this, while I saw much 
to admire in Frances Wright, I found nothing to love. 

Whether I was ever Quixotic enough to believe that her 
experiment at Nashoba (so she named her plantation) would, 
to any appreciable extent, promote negro emancipation, I can- 
not now call to mind. I think ^ that the feature in her 
plan which chiefly attracted me waa her prcq)osal, there to 
collect, from among the cultivated classes of England and 
America, a few kindred spirits, who should have their small, 
separate dwellings, contribute to a common fund enough for 
their support, and spend tieir time in " lettered leisure." I 
probably pictured to myself a #oodland cottage, with honey- 
suckle-shaded porch, and with Jessie and myself as its 
inmates. 

We learn of one of Homer's heroes, that the gods 

"Gnmted luJf hia prayer ; 

Tha rest the winds diaperaed in empty air ! " 

but I waa less fevoured. No part of my Tennessee dream was 
to be realized. 
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I WAS one of ten persons to whom FruiceB Wright, in Decem- 
ber of 1826, conveyed the lands of Nashoba, consisting of 
eighteen hundred wd sixty acres, " in perpetual trust for the 
.benefit of the Negro race," my co-trustees being (besides Miss 
Wright's sister) General Lafayette,* William M'Clure, Robert 
Owen, Cadwallader Golden, Eicheeon Whitby, Robert Jennings, 
George Flower, and James Richardson ; three of the said trua- 
tees, if resident on the lands, to constitute a quorum compe- 
tent to transact business. 

Cadwallader Golden was well Vnpwn, in those days, as an 
eminent New York lawyer and statesman, who had been 
mayor of the city. Riche^u Whitby and Robert Jennings 
were both members of the New Harmony Commnni^, Whitbjr 
having formerly been a ^haher with a good knowledge of 
&nning, and Jennings an experienced teacher. George Flow^ 
was the son of Richard Flower, already spoken of; and James 
Richardson was a Scotch physician, upright, impracticable, 
and an acute metaphysician of the Thomas Brown schooL 

Miss Wright also conveyed to us all her personal property 

■ It mi^ be well, in |th» oonasotioii, to ramiiid Um nader that kmhi attar 
OmdcBOf oarBarolatianBrf War,G8iMnl I^kfstts bosod himMU Id pro- 
motiDg the abolititHi ot alvray in the Fnnoh oolouiM ; kud that ho pnrchaBsd 
a pUntaticHi in Csjunne, g^-n freedom to th« alaTca than amplojsd, and 
q«nt • Urge nun in tbur oduoatitiCL 
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then on these lands, — farming utensils, wagons, horses, and 
the like^ together with five male 'and three fem^e slaves ; con- 
signing also to our care a family of female slaves (four in num- 
ber, I think), entrusted to her by a certain Itobert Wilson of 
South Carolina. The conveyance of the davee was "on con- 
dition that, when their labour shall have paid to the Institu- 
tion of Nashoba " (not to Miss Wright) " a clear capital of 
six thousand dollars, with six per cent, interest thereon &om 
January 1, 1827, and also a sum sufficient to defray the 
expenses of colonization, all these slaves shall be emancipated, 
and colonized out of the limits of the United States by 
the truatees." 

The Deed of Trust, with an appended declartition touching its 
objectE^ provided also for a society of white persons, " founded 
on the principlB of community of property and labour ; " but 
it is added, " No life of idleness is proposed to the whites ; 
those who cannot work must give an annual equivalent." 
Board for non-workere was afterw^^ fixed at two hundred 
dollars a^year. Members 'were to be admitted in the first 
place by the trustee ; but no Mte was to become a member 
who had not lived six months on the lands ; nor then with- 
out receiving a ^manmtnii vote:. A member once admitted 
was not liable to expulsion, and was entitled, in all cases, "to 
attention during sickness and ph>tection in old ^e," the 
children of membere were to be educated, till the age of four- 
teen, at th« expense of the institution. 

Details were left to the discretion of the bnstees, except 
that a school to include coloured children was at all times to 
form part of the plan, and th^ no distinction was there to be 
made on account of colour. 

Miss Wright had radical views touching the personal iude- 
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pendence of womett, whetber mamed or sin^ ; and these 
caiified her to insert a pmrixicw that the admusioD of a hus- 
band as member should not cany with it the admiasioo of his 
wife ; nor Uie admission (tf a wife, tfie admiasion of her hits' 
baod ; each was to be voted for as an indiridiuJ. 

For \ha rest die genoal tone of the paper was tempents. ■ 
" la facing th^ sabjeet of slavery," said the fonnd^ of Nash- 
oba, "it is necessaiy to bear in mind the poeiticm of (lie mas- 
ter as well as that <^ the slave, bred in the prejadices of colour, 
■tnt-.angtit to labonr, and viewing it as a d^radation. We 
most oome %o the slaveholder, therefore, not in auger hat in 
kindness ; and when we ask him to change his whole mode of 
life, we must show him the means by which he fnay do so, 
without copiplete comfwomise of bia esse and his interests." 

Also, " while acknowledging with pleasure, in the members 
of emancipating societies, the real friends of the liberty of man," 
she says that she wonld have placed the property under their 
control, but for essential difference between their vie^rs and 
hers " lespecdng the moral instmctitm of human beii^" She 
adds : " Emancipation based on religion has hitherto ^ected 
but little ; and generally speaking l^ the tone and arguments 
empl<7ed, has tend^ rather to irritate than to convince.'* 

Assenting to thesp views I accept«d the trusteeship ■ and 
when, in the spring of 1837, New Harmony had ceased t» be 
a comtpnnity, I agreed to accompany Hiss Wright on a visit 
to Kaahoba, h<^ing there to find more cultivated and con- 
genial associates than those among whom, for eighteen months 
past, I had been living. A week latw my fisher left Hai^ 
mony for Europe, expressing his ngret that, because of his 
recent large expenditures, he could not prudenlJy undertake, 
as be wished, to educate the village children free of cost; bat 
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adding that he had paid up the debts of the commanity, and 
had left in the hands of Mr James Doreey, then a resident of 
New Harmony, but late Treasurer of the Miami University, 
three thouaand dollarB, as a contribution toward defraying 
school expenses for the coming year. 

At Nashoba, iphere I remained ten d^yn, I found but three 
trustees, Bicheaon Whitby, tfames Bichardson, and the 
younger Miss Wright. We consulted daily> but even 
sanguine I h^d to admit that the outlook was unpromising. 

The land, ^ second-rate only, and scarcely a hundred acres 
of it cleared; three op four ciquared log l^ousea, and a few 
small cabins for the slaves, the only buildings ; slaves released 
from fear of the lash working indolently under the manage- 
ment of Whitby, whose education in an easy-going Shaker 
village ha4 not at all fitted him fop the post of plantation 
overseer : these were the main facts, to which it was to be 
added that; Miss Wright's health, which had been feeble ab 
New Harmony) becanje so much wortje ere we reached 
Memphis thi^ she had to be couvpyed fron> tfaat frown to 
Nashoba jn a humnock iiwusg in a covered waggon. 
Bichajrdaon informed me tl^at during tlje precaiing year, in- 
tent 01} organii^ng her institution, she had rashly exposed 
herself on horseback during the midday suns of July and 
August, son^etimes even sleeping in the forest at night ; had 
barely escaped a sunstroke, iuid had tu^i escaped a braia 
fever, which prostrated her for weeks, and almost baffled his 
skill and her sister's unremitting care. Feariigg its return, 
he earnest^ recommended a sea-vgyags an4 a residence 
during the ensuing summer in Eurqpe. Thereupon Whitl^, 
declared that, if botli frhe sister^ left Nashoba, he despaired 
of being able to manage tl^ slaves ; theiy would obey either 
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as their owner and mistress, and himself onljr Trhen he had 
their authority to back his orders. 

Discouraging enough, certainly ! Sut I wAs then much in 
the state of mind in vhich, more than thirty years before, 
Southey and Coleridge may have bem when they resolved to 
found amid the wilds of the Susquehanna, a pantisocracy 
free from worldly evils and turmoils and catfs, from which 
individual property and selfishness were to be excluded; 
so I adhered to my resolution, Frances Wright encouraging 
me to hope that in Paris and London we might find con- 
genial associates. 

Finally, a loadstar beckoning me to Brazfieldt I proposed 
to accompany Miss Wright across l^e Atluitic. She found 
an elderly Scotchwoman as attendant We took a Havre 
packet at Ifew Orleans^ bnd after a tedious voyage, reached 
France in July. I hdd fe«rs even for her life, till we got 
fiurly out to sea; but after that she gradually gathered 
strength, and when I left her in Paris with intimate friends, 
her health was, in a measure, restored. 

I spent several weeks in the French metropohs. Politic- 
ally, it was a period of much interest Twelve years before, 
the prestige with which overshadowing talent and military 
glory had long invested arbitrary power in France had died 
out on the field of Waterloo. Louis, the corpulent and the 
gastronomic, — 

" Th&t Lonii wbon, u king and eater, 
Some called It'a^fftUl and iome Da EiUlrea," 

had presented such a humiliating contrast to the great 

Corsican that all classes instinctively felt it. The reign of 

' , the last of that dynasty which "forgot nothing 
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and learned nothing," commencing three -years before I 
reached Paris, had been but a auccesaion of plota againat 
human liberty. In 1824 the nation had been loaded down with 
a debt of a thousand millions as indemnity to emigrants ; in 
1836 futile attempts had been made to restore the feudal law 
of primogeniture and to muzzle the press ; finally, the Jesuits 
had been re-established in France under the title of Fathers 
of the Futh, — all this during the premiership of the ultra- 
royalist VillMe. At a review, held three months before my 
arrival, by the king in person, the public diacontent had 
broken loose, as the royal cortege approached, in loud cries 
of " Down with the Ministers ! Down with Villile." 

The contempt with which the common people regarded 
Charles waa expressed without reserve. " What sort of king 
have you got 1 " said I to the driver of a fiacre, which I had 
hired to take me to Versailles ; " do you like him 1 " 

" If I like him ) " answered the man, in a tone of disgust. 
"Sacrel what is there to likel He does nothing but hunt 
and pray to the good God all day." 

It was a terse description of the royal occupations. The 
chase and the mass made up the buainess of Charles's life. 

Ridicule, in France the most powerful of all political 
weapons, was brought to bear against the imbecile monarch. 
At every corner one could buy weekly journals filled with 
pasquinades and caricatures. A trifling incident, of recent 
occurrence, had stirred up all Paris just then, and furnished 
new materia] for fun and jest. The Pasha of Egypt had pre- 
sented to the King of France a camelopard. This animal, the 
first of its kind, I believe, that had ever reached Paris, seemed 
to be tlie universal theme of conversation, &om the most 
fashionable circle down to the meanest beg^jar. Its picture 
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vas exhibited in eveiy print-shop window, was printed on 
eveiy etage-coach. Eveiy new invention, eveiy fashionable 
article of dresa, was d la girafft. Ita long neck and Bloping 
body were to be aeen all over the papered walls, on the ladies' 
sashes, on the gentlemen's pocket-handkerchiefs, nay, the 
pettiest retailer of gingerbread had given his cakes the same 
all-faehionabte form. 

I went to see this most popular of quadrupeds at ^e Jardin 
dee Planter, The crowd waa immense, and (heir exclamations 
of delight at the movement of the creature resembled the cries 
of children at sight of a new toy :— " Mais, voyej-vouE, elle se 
couche ! Elle se couche toute seule ! £lle eat couch^ 1 Elle 
reste li ! Quelle drfile de b^te I " and ao on, in every varied 
tone of gratification and surprise. 

The satirists of the press were, of course, not slow to avail 
themselves of the passing excitement. Before the J^j^imal 
arrived, they had circulated a news-item, stating that the King 
had issued an ordinance forbidding the entrance of the came- 
lopard into his dominions," parcequ'il ne voulait pas avoir une 
plus grande b4te que lui daua son royaume," Soon after 
appeared a caricature representing the triumphal entry of the 
animal into Paris, escorted by the royal body-guards and the 
officers of the cabinet; and, aa it was still in every one's 
memory that Charles, entering Paris in triumph at the time 
of the Reiteration, had sought to win favour by publicly 
declaring, "Rien n'est changS; il n'y a qu'un Fran^aia de 
plus,"— the artist had projected from the camelopard's mouth 
a scroll with the words " Rien n'est change ; 11 n'y a qu'une 
bdte de plus." All this probably hit harder than even the 
quasi-seditious cries of the malcontent multitude at the review. 
When Charles, three years later, issued decrees destroying the 
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liberty of % preea which thug assailed him, aifd diaeolving a 
Chamber' of Deputies who stood but against these and similar 
acts of tyranny, it cost bim bis crown. 

But fAe event of this visit of mine tq Paris was my intro- 
docttoD, by Franceia Wright, to Qepera] L^yetttt. Of all 
men living be was the one I most enthusiastically admired, 
and the one I had the moat aamestly longed to see. These 
feelings had gained fresh fervonr in the United States. Just 
two months before I lauded at New York, Lafayette had 
returned home in the Brandywise, after a yeai's sojourn in 
the land which he had aided to liberate, and by which he bad" 
been welcomed ae never nation, till then, had welcomed a 
man. 

I heard his praise on every tongue, I found love and grati- 
tude toward him in every heart. ITien, too, Frances Wright, 
familiar with his history, bad made me acquainted with many 
incidents in his life qot then generally known ; his ^ice sense 
of honour in abstaining, during a visit to London in 1777 
(just before he embarked 98 volunteer jn the American 
struggle), from getting any infonqation that n^ight be used 
against England — even declining to visit her naval station at 
Portsmouth ; (hen bis noble conduct to Napoleon, first refiis- 
ii^ all honours and office at his hands ; then voting gainst 
him as Consul for life, and tailing him that he had done so ; 
later, when Bonaparte retunted from Waterloo, urging in the 
Assembly his abdication ; yet finally, with a ^ynipathy for the 
fallen soldier in adversity which he had neyer felt for the 
Emperor while in his pride of power, offering to jHWiure him 
the means of escape to America,— an offer which Napoleon, 
onable to forgive old grudges, unfortun&tely for himself 
declined. 
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These and a hundred other chivalrous traitH of aelf-eacrifice 
and of delicate generosity had made Lafayette a hero of heroes 
in my eyes. And when he gave me a cordial invitation to 
spend a week at La Grange, adding that he would call for me 
with his carriage next day, I was at the summit of human 
felicity. The opportunity of intimacy with a man who, while 
yet a mere stripling, had relinquished in freedom's cause ^ 
that youth commonly most clings to and prizes ! The privi- 
lege of a talk in uninterrupted quiet, during a four or five 
hours' drive, with a leading spirit in two revolutions ! A 
chance of questioning one of the chief actors in the greatest 
struggles for social and political liberty which all history 
records 1 I scarcely slept that night ; and well did the mor- 
row — a bright day in mid-August — fulfil more than all I had 
expected! 

My admiration and sympathy were no doubt transparent, 
and these may have won for me, &om one of the most genial 
of men, a hearty reception. At all events, he devoted him- 
self to eatisiy my curiosity, with an overflowing good-nature 
and a winning kindness and simplicity that I shall remember 
to my dying day. 

A few items of our conversation I still most distinctly 
recoUect. One incident, presenting the Father of his Country 
in a rare aspect, ever recalls to me, when I think of it, the 
tender eyes and the gracious, loving manner which made the 
grand old Frenchman the idol of all young people who were 
fortunate enough to share his friendship. 

It was just before the unmasking of the sole traitor who 
loomed up daring our E«volution, on one of the most eventful 
days in all that eventful period, and more than four years after 
the inmiortal Declaration had been read &om the steps of 
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the old Philadelphia atate-house ; it was the twenty-fifth of 
September, 1780. On the afternoon of the preceding day, 
Washington, after dining at Fishkill, had set ont with his 
suite, intending to reach Arnold's head-quarters,* eighteen 
miles distant, that evening. What would have happened had 
he carried out hie intention, we can now only conjecture, t 
'^\'hat men call chance— ^a casual meeting near Fishkill with 
the French minister, De Luzerne — induced him to remain 
there that night. Next morning, after sending notice to 
Arnold that he might expect him to breakfaat, he again 
changed his intention, turning off to visit some redoubts on 
the Hudson, opposite West Point, and sending two aides-de- 
camp to apologize. It was while these officers were at break- 
fast with the family that Arnold received the despatch which 
announced Andre's capture, and caused his (Arnold's) instant 
flight, on pretence, to his visitors, of a call &om West Point. 
Some hours later, Washington, arriving with General Knox 
and Gieneral Lafayette, and finding Arnold gone, followed 
him, as he supposed, across the river, and, learning that 
Arnold liad not been to West Point, returned to dinner. As 
Washington approached the house, his aide, Colonel Hamilton, 
who had remained behind, came hurriedly to meet him, and 
placed in his hands a despatch which, as confidential staff- 
officer, he had already opened, and which disclosed Arnold's 
treacheiy. Washington communicated its contents, doubtless 

* At a houM beloDguig to Colonel Bererl; Bolnnwn, on the opposite bank 
of the Hudson to Weet Point, and about two milea below. 

f Wubington, writing Ootobor 13, 1780, after oommenting on the prori- 
dential interference wbioh aaved Wait Point, addi : " Haw far Arnold 
intended to invoWe me in the catutraphe of this place doaa not appear by 
any indubitable eridanoa ; and I am rather inclined to think that he did not 
wiih to haiard the more important abject by attempting to combine two 
erenta."— aordon'i America, 1801 ; VoL III., p. 134. 
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befrnv dinner, to General Knox, and to bim alone, with the 
brief and significant words, "Whom am we tnut now I" 

The usual Tension is that he thus coaunnnicated the por- 
tentioDB news to General Knox aitd iMfay^t jointly ; but that 
is an error. The statement made to me bf the latter, during 
our journey to I4 Grange, surprised and interested me at the 
time, and has remained indelibly impressed on my memory. 
It was this : 

When Washington s^ down to dinner, no tmosoal emotion 
was risible on bis countenance. He was ^ave and ^ent, but 
not more so than often happened when recent tidings from 
the army occupied his thoughts. At the close of the meal he 
beckoned to I«£^ett« to follow him, passed to an inner 
apartment, turned to bis young friend without uttering a 
syllable, placed the fatal despatch in his hands, and then, 
giving way to an ungovernable burst of feeling, fell on his 
neck and sobbed ^ond. The effect produced on the young 
French marquis, accustomed to r^ard bis general (cold and 
dignified in his usual manner) as devoid of the common 
weaknesses of humanity, may be imagined. " I believe," 
said La&yette to me in relating this anecdote, " that this 
was the only occasion throughout that long and sometimes 
hopeless strug^e that Washington ever gave way, eveo for a 
moment, under a reverse of fortune ; and perhaps I am the 
only human being who ever witnessed in him an exhibition 
of feeling so foreign to his temperament. As it was, he 
recovered himself before I had perused the communicatioD 
that had given rise to his excitement, and when we returned 
to his staff not a trace rranained in his demeanour either c^ 
grief or despondency." 

In the course of conversation, another incident &om La- 
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fayette's early life came up, — that outrage alike against 
international law and a decent regard for humanity — liia 
seizure in 1792 by the same Austria that, jast six hundred 
years before, had arrested and incarcerated the Lion-hearted 
king, — and his confinement in the citadel of Olmutz for five 
years in a dark and noisome dungeon. Though his prison 
was shared, for the twenty-two last months, by his devoted 
wife, yet for more than three years previously he had been 
condemned to utter solitude, cut off from the world, and &om 
all outside news, whether of events or of persona. In alluding 
to these terrible days, and expressing to me the opinion that 
a few months more of such stagnant isolation would have 
deprived him of reason, his characteristic thought for others 
rather than himself shone out. " My young friend," he said, 
" yon will prohably some day be one of the law-makers in 
your adopted country — " 

" What, I, General % A foreigner ) " 

" Was not I a foreigner, and how have I been treated % If 
you ever become a member of a l^islative body, bear this 
in mind -. that utter sedusion from one's fellow-creatures for 
years, is a refinement of ctuelty which no humao being has a 
right to inflict upon another, no matter what the provocation. 
Vote against all attempts to introduce into the criminal code 
of your State, as penalty for any ofience, solitat7 confinement, 
at all evente for more than a few months. Prolonged beyond 
that term it is torture, and not reformatory punishment." 

I told him I should surely conform to his advice; and 
when, seven or eight years later, I served in the Indiana legis- 
lature, I kept my promise 

Of coarse we spoke of the French Kevolntion and the causes 
of its failure. 
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"Our people had not the same chance as the Amerioans," 
said Lafayette, "because the feudal wrongs under which they 
had suffered for ages were far more dreadful than anything 
that is complained of in your Declaration of Independence : 
and these involved a lack of education and a political ignor- 
ance which never existed in the United iStates. The recollec- 
tion of such wrongs maddened them, and so led to intolerable 
excesses. Yet, even at such disadvantage, I believe we might 
have succeeded if other nations had let us alone." 

" Bo you think that England interfered to encourage the 
revolutionary excesses % " 

" I am certain that was William Pitt's policy ; and when 
we reach La Grange I will give you proof of this." 

" But was there not lack of harmony between those who, in 
the first years of your Kevolution, honestly sought the public 
good)" 

"Yes; lack of harmony and of a correct appreciation of 
each other's views and motives. I have often thought, since, 
that if, in those early days, I had justly judged the noble 
character and enlightened views which, afterwards, when it 
was too late, I learned to ascribe to Madame Koland ; and if 
we two and the Mends who trusted us had acted in cordial 
unison, it is possible that our desperate struggle for liberty 
might have had a happier end. Even as it is, it has left inesti- 
mable gains behind it. The king, you see, has failed to re- 
establish primogeniture, Vill^le has been defeated in his 
attempts to procure a censorship of the press. Our people 
despise the weak sovereign who misrules them, and our 
Chamber of Deputies holds out against him. A very few 
years will see another revolution ; and our past experience 
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will doubtless tend to give it a vis^r and more peaceful 
character than the last." 

I may add here that, in the autumn of 1830, when these 
predictions had been fulfilled, I receired from the General a 
letter giving me his reasons for acceding to the measures of 
the party which placed an Orleans Bourbon on the throne. 
A monarchy limited by the surroundings of republican institu- 
tions was fdl that Lafayette then thought his countrymen able 
to sustain. The sod of one whose republican preferences bad 
won for him the title of Egalit^, himself educated from infancy 
in the humanitarian principles of Eousseau ; an adherent at die 
age of seventeen and under solemn pledges, to the revolution- 
ary doctrines of 1790; a faithful soldier of the Kepublicupto 
1793 ; finally, trained &om that time forth for twenty years in 
the stem school of adversity, — it seemed as if Louis Philippe, 
direct descendant of Louis XIV. though he was, might here he 
the right man in the right place. Yet Lafayette (uo be wrote 
to me) accepted him with reluctance, as a stepping-stone 
which even then he did not fully trust, to something better in 
the future. " On the thirty-first of July," he added, " when I 
presented him to the people from & balcony of the Hdtel de 
Tille, aa Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, I never said, as the 
newspapers made me say, ' Voili la meilleure des r^publiquesl ' " 
He did but surrender bis own political preferences to what he 
regarded as the necessity of the hour ; and it is well known 
that a prognunme of government, agreed upon between Lafay- 
ette and Louis Philippe before the latter was elected king, em- 
bodied provisions far more liberal than any which were ever 
carried into practice during his reign. Little wonder that the 
miscalled ** citizen king " rejoiced, as he notoriously did, when 
tlie man, to whom he virtually owed his throne, resigned in 
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disgust his coiaiiiiBsion as commander of the National 
Guards. 

The day after we arrived, the General fulfilled his promise 
by showing me various letters, intercepted during the £eign of 
Terror, which afforded conclusive evidence that the British 
government had, throughout France, secret emissaries, paid 
to originate, or encourage, the very atrocities which brought 
reproach on the repubhcan cause. He kindly gave me one <^ 
these letters, which I kept for many years, but finally lost 
through the carelessness of a friend to whom I had lent it. 
It was addressed to the president of the revolutionary com- 
mittee at St. Omer, stating that Mr Pitt had been well pleased 
with his action so far, and that he should soon have an addi- 
tional remittance for his services. Among other recommenda- 
tions, it contained, I remember, this, " Women and priesta are 
the safest persons to work upon and take into your pay." 

Lafayette's beautiful country-seat is too well known to 
justify any. elaborate description here. The ch&teau struck 
me as a fine speciinen of the old French castle, built on three 
sides of a quadrangle, and surronnded by a moat which 
modem convenience had converted into a fish-pond. The 
park had evidently been laid out by an English landscape 
gardener, and with much taate ; a beautiful lawn around the 
castle was dotted with clumps of trees of every variety of 
foliage, some of vrhich had been planted by the General's own 
hand. Beyond was a farm of some four hundred acres under 
excellent culture. The offices, which were extensive and 
neaUy kept, contained folds for a flock of a thousand merinos ; 
and in the cow-houses we found a numerous collection of the 
best breeds, French, Swiss, and English, the latter from the 
Carm of Mr Coke of Norfolk. America had contributed s 
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flock of wild geese, from the Mississippi, a flock of wild 
turkeys, and a variety of other curiositiea. 

At La Grange I found various members of the Lafayette 
family, including a married daughter, and a granddaughter 
seventeen or eighteen years old, Natalie de Lafayette, next 
whom at table her grandfather, much to my satisfaction, did 
me the honour to assign me a seat. She conversed wiUi a 
knowledge of general subjects and with a freedom rarely to 
be met with among unmarried French girls, who are wont to 
reply in monosyllables if a casual acquaintance touches on 
any topic beyond the commonplaces of the hour. She was 
strikingly handsome, too ; and when I was first introduced 
to her, her beauty seemed to me strangely familiar. Aiter 
puzzling over this for some time, it occurred to me that this 
young lady's features recalled the female faces in some of Aiy 
SchefFer's best paintings, especially, if I remember aright, his 
" Mignon aspirant au CieL" When I mentioned this casually 
to an English Gentleman, then a visitor at La .Grange, he 
smiled. " Have you remarked it also %" \ asked. 

" I, and almost every one who is acquainted with Made- 
moiselle de Lafayette. Common rumour, has it that Scheffer 
is hopelessly in love with her ; at all events, his ideal lacea 
of female loveliness almost all partake, more or less, of her 
style of beauty." 

I had a glimpse, during my visit, of a singular phase of 
French life. Among General Lafayette's guests was a dis- 
tinguished-looking, middle-aged lady of rank and fashion j 
and, after a few d^s, I began to observe that a young French 
noble, also a viutor, paid her assiduous attention ; in the 
quietest and most unobtrusive manner, however, and with an 
air of marked respect. " la Monsieur le Marquis a relative 
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of Madame de \" I asked Monalear Levasaevir, the 

General's private secretaiy, witii whom I had become well 
acquainted. 

" A relative \ O, no. He is — you do ii,ot know it then ? 
— lier friend." The emphasis marked the meaning, and 
Levasseur added : " He is nsoallf invited where she happens 
to be." 

" Did he come to La Grange with her 1 " 

" Ah ! " (smiling,) " one sees that you are not acquunted 
with our usages. It would have been a great impropriety to 
accompany Madame. He arrived a day or two after her." 

Next day the lady left for Paris ; and the day after I took 
my departure, leaving the " friend " still at La Grange. 

If we are disposed to regard such a relation as an anomaly 
in refined society, we may, at least, readily detect its cause. 
An English lady, whose acquaintance I had made soon after 
I arrived in Paris, told me that a few weeks before, during 
an afternoon visit, she was conversing in a fashionable 
drawing-room with the eldest daughter of the house, when 
the mother, who was standing at a front window, called out, 
" Tiena, ma fille ; voil& ton fatur ! Don't you want to see 
your intended ) " 

" But without doubt, dear mamma. Which is he 1 " 

"You see these three gentlemen who are coming up arm 
in arml" 

" Yea, yes." 

" Well, it is the middle one of the three ; he who wears 
the blue coat." 

As a genera] rule marriage is a negotiation between two 
families ; and, " if there be no repugnance " (that is deemed 
the sole necessaiy inquiry), the yoang people ratify the 
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bai^D, anii the ceremony follows. Poeition in society, but 
Btill more frequently the relative wealth of the parties, 
stamps the suitability of the match. Quarter of a million 
livres ongbt to Win and marry quarter of a million livres ; 
and, if there be birtb and beauty, ought to attract and sub- 
due hdf a million. Purses are mated. What wonder that 
poor hearta, thus cheated, take their after revenge % 

Young men are somewhat more at liberty than their 
marriageable sisters ; but even they seldom choose for them- 
selves. It is not said of a young gentleman, " He is about 
to marry," but " His father is about to marry him." My ex- 
perience, then and later, of French life in the upper classes 
is, that if a young bachelor, by a rare chance, should ever 
happen to originate an attachment, it is, as a general rule, 
lightly felt and soon passed oyer. Ere I left Paris I met at 
a small evening party a young Frenchman, who, having just' 
returned from a visit to the United States, sought my 
acquaintance, and confided to me in the first half hour what 
he seemed to consider a love adventure. " It was in Phila- 
delphia. Two months ago I loved her much, for she was, 
indeed, very well ; one might say, quite charming. It was 
* what is called there a good family; rioh too; and the parents 
allowed me to see her alone several times. I think she did 
not regard me with indifference, and sometimes she looked 
quite pretty. £ut what would you havel My father was 
not there, and who can tell in what light he might have re- 
garded it 1 He had always warned me against a mesalliance. 
Then, after a time, I drifted into another circle and did not 
gee her for several weeks — de mani^re que la chose se passait. 
But I think of her still sometimes. She was tr^s gentille, 
and really carried herself with a grace which one does not 
expect out of Paris." 
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All said in the easiest tone, just as he might have related to 
me a, visit to the theatre, and made a confession that he was 
struck vith a pretty little actress vh<mi he met there ; to a, 
stranger, too, whom he saw then for the first time, and never 
expected to see again I It amazed me. 

These ideaa touching marriage based on mercenary motives, 
were by no means confined to the upper classes. Of this, an 
anecdote which I heard about this time may afford proof. 

A certain Lady of the Manor residing in one of the prov- 
inces, more wealthy than liberal of her money, said to her 
favourite femme de chamlwe, oije day;" Lisett«, you have 
served me faithfijlly many years. If you wish to marry, I will 
give a dfite of a hundred francs." 

The girl expre&s«d her obligation for the offer, and her 
mistress added : when you have made a selection, bring your 
intended to the ch&teau. I an) curious to see what sort oi a 
choice you wil| malce." 

Some ten days afterward Lisette brought the young man for 
inspection ; and her mistress apoke to him kindly and eneoDp- 
figingly : but af^ he had taken his leave, " My good Lisette," 
she said, " your choice may be an ezcelleKt one ; that youth 
may be worthy and all that ; but aaeuredly he is not hand- 
some." 

" Ah, mon Dieu," replied the girl, " whaii could Madaine 
expect for a hundrpd francs 1 " 

Although ftt that tis^e half a, centuiy had passed since 
America had declared h^r independence, and made good her 
declaration, soine of the inhabitants of Paris had evidently not 
yet awakened to the fact Soon after reaching the city I went 
to have my hiur cut. When I sat down, the barber, stepping 
back a pace or two, seemed to take a survey of his visiUn-. 
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" Apparently," besaid at last, " Monsieur's hair was not cut 
the last time in Paris." 

I confessed that it was not. 

"May I ask," he then added, "where Monsieur'a hair was 
last cut t " 

" It was at some distance irom here, — ia the United States." 

" Pardon ! Where did Moosieur say thst his hair was cutt" 

"In the United States— in America." 

"Ah! in the colonies 1 Are there, then, already hair- 
dressers in the colonies } " * 

I assured him that in the United States of America many 
of his profession weve to be found ; and I hope that thence- 
forth he regarded ua, if not as an independent, a,\, least as a 
civilized nation. 

I had heard, as every one has, of the politeness for which 
the French of all classes ^re famoos ; and I resolved strictly 
to test it. 

On one of the crowded boulevards I saw, one day, a woman, 
who might be of any age &om sijrt>y to eighty, sitting, bowed 
as with infirmity, oyer a stall loaded with apples and oranges; 
her wrinkled fece the colour of time-stained pardunent, her 
eyes half closed, and her whole expression betokening stolid 
sadness and habitual sufiering. I made no offer to buy, but 
doffed my hat to her, as one instinctively does in France when 
addressing any woman, told her I wss a stiraoger, that I 
desired to reach such a street naming it, and begged that she 
would have the goodness to direct me Ihither. 

I shall never forget the transformatioq th^t took pl^cs 
while I was speaking. The crouched figure erected itself; the 
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face awok«, its atolid look and half its wrinkles, us it seemed, 
gone ; the apparent sollenneBS replaced by a gentle and kindly 
air ; while the voice was pitched in a pleasant and courteoua 
tone. . It said, " Monsieur will be so good as to cross the 
boulevard just here, then to pass on, leaving two cross streets 
behind him ; at the third cross street he will please turn to the 
right, and then he will be so kind as to descend that street, 
until he shall have passed the cathedral and another cross 
street ; then he will turn to the left and continue until he 
reaches a fountain, after which — " and so on through sundry 
other turnings aUd windings. 

I thanked the good woman, but begged she would have the 
kindness to repeat her directions, as I feared to forget them. 
This she did, word for word, with the utmost patience and 
fionAomie, accompanying her speech, as she had done before, 
with little, appropriate gestures. I was sorely tempted to 
offer her a piece of money. But something restrained me, and 
I am satisfied that she did not expect it. So I merely took 
off my hat a second time, bowed, and bade her farewell She 
dismissed me as gracefully as a grattde dame of the Faubourg 
St Germain might some visitor to her gorgeous boudoir. 

From France I crossed over to Scotland. My readers 
already know how I fared there. I took leave of the family 
at Braxfield, and of Jessie, in the middle of October, and 
proceeded directly to London. 

The most interesting person I met there was Mra. Shelley, 
daughter of Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, and widow- 
since Percy Bysahe Shelley's death in 1822 of that poet : — 
interesting not only because of the celebrity of her parents 
and of her husband, but far more for her own sake ; interesting, 
too, because of the remarkable discTepaQcy which I discovered 
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that there was between her actual character and all her 
antecedents and surroundings. 

I expected to find Mrs. Shelley a radical reformer, probably 
self-aasertiug, somewhat aggressive, and at war with the 
world ; more decidedly heterodox in religion and morals than 
I myself was ; endorsing and enforcing the extreme opinions 
of her father and mother, and (as I then understood them) of 
her husband. I found her very different from my preoon- 



Grenial, gentle, sympathetic, thoughtful and matured in 
opinion beyond her years, for she was then but twenty-nine ; 
essentially liberal in politics, ethics, and theoloQ', indeed, yet 
devoid alike of stiff prejudice against the old or ill-considered 
prepossession in favour of the new ; and, above all, womanly, 
in the best sense, in ef ery sentiment and instinct ; she im- 
pressed me also as a person with warm social feelings, 
dependant for happiness on loving encouragement ; needing 
a guiding and sustaining hand. 

I felt alt this, rather than reasoned it out, during our too 
brief acquaintance ; and few women have ever, attracted me 
so much in so short a time. Had I remained in London I am 
sure we should have been dear friends. She wrote me several 
charming letters to America. 

In person, she was of middle height and graceful figure. 
Her face, though not regularly beautiful, was comely and 
spiritual, of winning eipression, and with a look of inborn 
refinement as well as culture. It had a touch of sadness when 
at rest ; yet when it woke up in animated conversation, one 
could see that underneath there was a bright, cheerful, even 
playful nature, at variance, I thought, with depressing oir- 
■& and isolated position. * 
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Looking back on those days, I feel assured that if fate had 
thrown Mary Shelley and myself together at that period of 
my life, instead of bringing me in contact with Frances 
Wright, the influence would have been much more salutary. 
I required to be reetrained, not. urged ; needed not the spur, 
but the guiding-rein. Mrs. Shelley shared many of my 
opinions and respected them all ; and as well on that account 
as because I liked her and sympathized with her from the 
first, I diould have taken kindly, and weighed favourably, 
advice or remonstrance fi-om her lips, which when it came 
later, in a^ressive fonu, from the pens of religious or political 
opponents, carried little weight and no conviction. I am 
confirmed iu these opinions by having read, only a few years 
since, an extract from this excellent lady's private journal, 
writben eleven years after I made her acquaintance, and which 
vividly recalls the pleasant and profitable hours I spent with 
her. 

It is dated October 2ist, 1838. She writes, " I have often 
been abused for my lukewammess in ' the good oause,' and 
shall pat down here a Saw thoughts on the subject, . . . 
Some have a passion for refonning the world, others do not 
cling to particular opinions. That my parents and Shelley 
were of the former class makes me respect it. For myself I 
earnestly desire the good and enlightenment of my fellow- 
creatures ; I see all, in the present course, tending to this, and 
I rejoice ; but I am not for violent extremes, which only bring 
injurious reaction. I hare never mitten m word in disfavour 
of liberalism, but neither have I openly supported it : fifst, 
because I have not ai^umentative power ; I see things pretty 
clearly, but cannot demonstrate them ; next, because I feel 
the counter aiguments tob strongly. On some topics (especi- 
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ally TPith regard to my own sex), I am far from having made 
np my own mind." 

Then, farther on, ahe adds, " I like society ; I believe all 
persona in sound health, and who have any talent, do. Boots 
do much ; but the living intercourse is the vital heat. De- 
barred from that, how have I pined and died ! Yet I never 
crouched to society, — never sought it unworthily. If I have 
never written to vindicate the rights of women, I have, at 
every risk, befriended women, when oppressed. God grant a 
happier and better day is near I "* 

She did not live to see it Ere the clouds of detraction 
which then obscured Shelley's fame had fully cleared away, 
and the world had learned to recognize, despite extravagance 
of sentiment and immaturity of opinion, the upright, unselfish 
man, and the true poet,t his widow, weary of heart solitude, 
had passed away, to join in a better world the husband whose 
early loss had darkened her life in this. She died in about 
twelve years after the above extracts were written. 

Mrs Shelley told me that her husband, toward the close of 
his too short life, saw cause to modify the religious opinions 
which, in his earlier works, he had expressed, especially his 
estimate of the character of Christ, and of the ethical and 
spiritual system which Jesus gave to the world. With this 
strikingly accords the tenor of a document first printed in the 
volume from which I have extracted above. Lady Shelley 
entitles it, " An Essay on Christianity ; " yet it is, in fact, but 

* Bhelle; MemorialB, from authentiQ sonrcei, edited by Lndy Shelley (wife 
of Mis Shelley's only eon, who became, at hia grandfather's death, Bir Percy 
Shelley) : BostoD reprint, 1859 ; pp. 268-268. 

i- Macaulay, nritingof Shelley, declared that the vorda *'bard" and '*in- 
Hpiruticn," mcaniiip:1ess nhen applied to meet modem poets, had a speoial 
ngnificance when applied to him. 
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notes, fragmentary and suddenly interrupted by death, toward 
such an essay, — very interesting and significant notes, how- 
ever, as the following extracts, picked out here and there, but 
in which the original wording is preserved, may serve to 
show : 

" The Being," thus he begins, " who has inflnenced in the 
most remarkable manner the opinions and the fortunes of the 
human race, is Jesus Christ. At this day his name is con- 
nected with the devotional feelings of two hundred millions of 
men. His extraordinary genius, the wide and rapid effect of 
his unexampled doctrines, his invincible gentleness and 
benignity, soggested a persuasion to his followers that be 
was something divine. The sopematural events which the 
historians of this wonderful man subsequentiy asserted to 
have been connected with his career, established the opinioiL'' 

Further on he says : " With respect to the miracles which 
these biographers have related, I decline to enter into any 
discussion on their nature or their existence. To judge truly 
the moral and philosophical character of Socrates, it is not 
necessary to determine the question of his alleged familiar 
Spirit. The power of the human mind as to intercourse with 
the invisible world, or dominion over it, is doubtless an inter- 
esting theme." 

We may connect with this what Captain Kennedy, who 
met Shelley when but twenty-one years old, says of him: 
" He disclosed no fixed views of spiritual things ; all seemed 
wild and fandfuL He said that he once thought the sur- 
rounding atmosphere was peopled with the spirits of the de- 
parted."* 

As to the Gospel record, Shelley's opinion was : " It cannot 
* Shellej Memorials, p. 74 
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be preciBely ascertained in what degree Jesus Christ really 
said all that he is related to have said. But it is not difficult 
to distinguish the inventions by which his historians have 
filled up the interstices of tradition, or corrupted the simplicity 
of tnith. They have left sufficiently clear indications of the 
genuine character of Jesus Christ, to rescue it forever from the 
imputations cast upon it by their ignorance and fanaticism. 
We discover that lie is the enemy of oppression and falsehood ; 
that he is the advocate of equal justice ; that he is neither 
disposed to sanction bloodshed nor deceit, under whatever 
pretences. We discover that he was a man of meek and 
majestic demeanour, calm in danger ; of natural and simple 
thoughts and habits; beloved to adoration by his adherents; 
mimoved, solemn, and severe." .... " Jesus Christ opposed, 
with earnest eloqueace, the panic fears, and hateful supersti- 
tions which have enslaved mankind for ages." 

Then, speaking of him as a reformer believing in liuiuan 
progress, he saya : " The wisest and most sublime of the 
ancient poets taught that mankind had gradually degenerated 
from the virtue which enabled them to enjoy or maintain a 
happy state. Their doctrine was philosophically false. Jesua 
Christ foresaw what the poets retrospectively imagined." 

In these notes touching Christianity, Shelley may be con- 
sidered to have embodied his latest conceptions of a God. 
These have a certain poetic vagueness about them. He says, 
"There is a Power by which we are surrounded, as by the 
atmosphere, in which some motionless lyre is suspended which 
visits wij;h its breath our silent chords at will. Our most 
imperial and stupendous qualities, — those on which the 
majesty and the power of humanity is erected, — are, relatively 
to the inferior portion of its mechanism, active and supreme ; 
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but they ue the passive Blaves of some higher and more 
omnipotent Power. This Power is God, and those who have 
seen God, have, in the period of their pnrer and more perfect 
nature, been harmonized by their own will to so exquisite a 
consentaneity of power, as to give forth divinest melody when 
the breath of universal being sweeps over their frame." 

Elsewhere, after quoting the words of Jeans : " Blessed are 
the pure in heart for they shall see God," he says that Christ 
used "the venerable word God to express the overruling 
Spirit of the collective enei^ of the moral and material world ;" 
and that when he speaksof man seeing God he but "affirms 
that a being of pure and gentle habits will not fail, in every 
thought, to be aware of benignant visitiogs from the invisible 
enei^es by which he is surrounded." 

This has a certain pantheistical flavour ^bont it ; yet not 
much more, perhaps, than the primitive Quaker idea of the 
light within, and the waiting until the Spirit moves. Shelley 
and George Fox, have (ft<y a point of resemblance \ 

As to the next world, Shelley Bays, " Jesus Christ asserts 
that another and more extensive state of being will follow 
from that mysterious change which we call Death. When we 
awaken from the languor of disease the glories and happiness 
of Paradise are around us : evil and pain have ceased forever. 
Our happiness is adapted to the nature of what ia most per- 
fect in our being. How magnificent the conception suggested 
by this bold theoiy, even if it be no more than the imagina- 
tion of some Bublimest and most holy poet ! " 

Shelley admired and hoped, rather than asserted. , But the 
spiritoal tendencies of that delicate nature cannot be mistaken. 
We have seen that he did not deny the " signs and wonders " 
of the first centniy ; that he declared the power of communing 
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with the invisible world to be an interesting theme, and con- 
ceived the same idea that waa expressed a few years later by 
Isaac Taylor, namely, that " within the field occupied by the 
visible and ponderable universe, and on all sides of us, there 
is existing and moving another element &aught with another 
species of life."* What he needed, — what so many strong 
and earnest souls have needed — was experimental proof (if, as 
I believe, it is to be had) of man's continued existence, and 
of the reality of a better life to come. 

Lacking this, he still made encouraging progress toward 
" that tranquillity " (to use his own words) " which is the 
attribute and accompaniment of power ;"'t' wd the chief 
cause of such advance is not hard to find. After some stormy 
years of mistake and disappointment, though he never attained 
entire ppace, though the tempest of prejudice still raged with- 
out, yet by his hearth, at least, were sympathy, and encoui^ 
agement, and love. "Mrs Shelley's influence over him," says 
her daughter-in-law, " was of an important kind. His mind, 
by gradually bending to milder influences, divested itself of 
much of that hostile bitterness of thought and feeling with 
which he had hitherto attacked political and social abuses."} 

He knew and acknowledged this. In the whole range of 
poetry I call to mind no tribute from husband to wife that 
can match, in sweetness and power, his dedication to her to 
whom he ever looked as his "own heart's home," of bis 



• Phyraoal Theor; of Anothor life ; Londan, 1839 ; p. 232. 

f In a letter <rf Sbal1e;'i to Godwia, under date December II, 1S17, the 
words ocoor, in oonneetion irith a oon/esdoo, on Shelley's part, that he wu 
consciaiu ot being deficient in the eqaaiiimity whioh ha admired. — 3helley 
Hemoriala, p. P6. 

t Shelley Memorial«, p. 82. 
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" Revolt of Islam." Uncertain as to its snccess even while 
couscious of its merit, he lays his poem at her feet : — 
"Ita dtftibtfiil proilu£e ihun I would unite 
With tli7 belored name, thou Child of lov^ and lighL " 
Add again, a few stanzas farther on, octfurs this testimony 
to her benign influence : — 

" I'hoil I^rianil, whoad preaence on m^ wintry heart 
Fell, like bright Spring upon some herbleas plain. 
Bow beuitiful, and calm, and free thou wert 
In thy yoong wisdom I *' 
If the Mediterranean had spared him, and if, Instead of 
perishing lit thirty, be had hved, cherished and piloted by his 
noble wife, to twice that age, I believe he might bave borne 
comparison with any of the poets of our century, even though 
Goethe and Byron are of the number. At all events, he 
would, I feel assured, have gloriously carried out ithat he has 
confided to us as his youthful aspiration -.-^ 

'' I will be wi'se. 
And jnit, and free, and mild, ii in (ne lies 
Such power ; for I grow weary to behead 
The aelfiah and the strung still tyranaiie 
Without reproach or check." 
The heart stamps the man : and no one ever better merited 
than Shelley the brief, tender epitaph which loving friends, 
depositing his ashes in a Roman cemetery, inscribed on his 
tomb^Cor Cm-dium. 
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There Iiave been, in all a^es, men destined to be celebTaited, 
who have been called upon to bear up, for long years— fortun- 
ate when it was not for life — under professional contempt and 
popular ridicule. Among the number are Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim. Half a century ago phrenology, claiming to be 
a science, was refused admission as such into accredited scien- 
tific circles. 

I have had occasion elsewhere to express the opinion that 
the growth of a new-born hypothesis resembles that of a 
human being. During its infancy its suggestions carry small 
weight. It is listened to with a alight smile, and set aside 
with little ceremony. Throughout its years of nonage it may 
be said to have no rights of property, no privilege of appropria- 
tion. Proofs in its favour may present themselves from time 
to time, but they are not deemed entitled to a judgment by 
the common mlCa of evidence. They are listened to as fresh 
and amusing, but they have no legal virtue ; they obtain no 
official record ; they are not placed to the credit of the minor. 
An infant hypothesis is held to be outside the limits of human 
justice. 

Thus, as late as the year 1827, had phrenology been treated. 
But its very novelty had an attraction for me ; and when, in 
the autumn of that year, I met Dr. Spurzheim at the house of 
Mr Martineau (father of Harriet), I listened to him with eager 
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attention, and ozpressed to bim, in atrong terms, ere we parted, 
the deep interest I bad felt in his conversation. He smiled, 
and cordially invited me to visit him in his studio. When I 
called he gave up to me an entire forenoon, and seemed to take 
good-natnred pleasure in showing his coUection of casts and 
skulls, and in explaining the first principles of hi^ system. His 
candour, modesty, and simple methods of illustration impressed 
me at once in his favour. How devoid of pretension, how free 
from all dogmatic assertion, was the Master, compared to some 
of his half-fiedged disciples whom I have since met I 

He brought me the cast of a bead, having taken the precau- 
tion to cover up the features with a cloth, and asked ine what 
character I should assign to the ori^aL I answered readily 
that I should suppose him to be a vrise and intelligent man. 
Then, with similar precaution, be produced another bust, 
which, at a glance, I pronounced to be that of an idiot 

" You are right in both cases," he said. " You see, then, 
that, without any previous research, you instinctively detect 
the extremes. I pretend to nothing more, after years of care- 
ful study and the examinatioa and comparison of many thou- 
sand skulls, than to be able to detect, in detail, some of the 
minuter indications of human character." 

But, though his mode and manner won me; though I 
perceived also that be was anything but a man of one idea ; 
though I knew it was admitted, on all hands, not only that he 
was an excellent anatomist and physiologist, but that bis 
analysis of the mind — the division of its powers and attributes 
into the various propensities, sentiments, perceptive and 
reasoning faculties— evinced a careful study of mental philo- 
sophy ; yet, in that first interview, I was able to assent only to 
a few general deductions : as that the &ontal organs corre- 
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spond to the iatellectual powers ; the sincipital, to the moral 
sentiments ; the baailar, to the lower propensities, I could 
follow him when he went on to affirm that wh^n the mass of 
brain contained in the basilar and occipital regions is less than 
that contained in the Irontal -and sincipital, the man, as a 
general rule, is superior to the average of his fellows ; though 
it ia to be conceded that too great a disparity indicatos a lack 
of animaj energy— often a serious deficiency. Nor did I 
dissent &om his opinion, that, take the average head^ of man- 
kind, savage and civilized, in our day, the basilar and occipital 
masses of brain exceed the frontal and sincipital : a fact, it 
seemed to me, to which my good fether was not wont to give 
sufficient heed. 

The theory of craniology, however, in its details, struck me, 
on tbia first presentation, as vague and fanciful; and when 
Dr. Spurzheim, as I took leave of him, said that if I would 
call on him again he would give me a chart of my head I 
resolved, in partial satisfaction of my doubts, to .try an 
experiment; and since one purpose of an autobiography is 
to furnish to its readers materials for a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the autobiographer, I shall here chronicle the result 
of that experiment, at expense, it may he, of incnrring the 
chai^ of egotism. 

There was at that time in London a Mr. De Ville, a 
lecturer on phrenology, a man of limited hterary and 
scientific knowledge as compared to Spurzheim, but an indua- 
trious and critical observer, who had made the best collection 
of casts and skulls in England, larger even than that of Dr. 
Spurzheim himself To him I went; and finding that he 
furnished to visitors, for a moderate compensation, a writton 
statement of their cranial developments, I asked for mine. 
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As Boon as I received it I went Btraight to Dr. Spnrzheim to 
pay him my second visit ; obtained the promised chart from 
him also, vitliout showing him De Ville's, and brought both 
home to compare them. They coincided much more nearly 
than I imagined they would. 

The degtees of camparison indicated were five; 1. Pre- 
dominant ; 2. Lai^ ; 3. Rather lai^e ; 4. Full ; 0. SmalL I 
have before me Spuraheim's estimation, with De Ville'a added 
in parentheses whenever there was a variation of opinion, 
which I here copy ; — 

1. Oroahb PKKDomHAtiT.. Size. 
Benevolence. Imitatioii. (D. V., 3.) 



Adheaiveneu. 3. Okoaitb FiTLL. 

Caasality. Acqniaitivaien. 

Comp&riwnL (D. v., 2.) Helody. 

Finimew. (D.V., 2.) SecretiTenesB. (D. V. 5.) 

Love of O^pring. (D. V., 2.) 

Love of Approbation. (D. V,, 2-) 4. Oboahs modkratk. 

Locality. {D. V., 2.) Caotion. 

EventnSlity. (D. V,, t) Hope. (D- ^■■, 2.) 

YeiJeTation. (D. V., 2.) 

2. Orgakb LutOK. Calcuktion. (D. T^, 3.) 

Ideality. (D. V., 1.) Combativenera. (D. V., 3.) 

ConstmctivaneBS. (D. V., I.) Time. (D, V„ 1) 
IndividnaUty. (D. V., 1.) 

Form, (D. Y., 1.) 5. ORauis shall. 

Deatrnt^veaesB. (D- V^ 3.) Inhftbitivenesa. 

Amatit'ebeM. Marvellousnesi. 

Self'OBteein. Colour. 

Language. Wt. (D. V., 4.) 

ThuB, with a range of five figures indicating size of organs, 
it wiD be observed — 
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That thirteen out of the thirty organs examined correspond 
to a single figure. 

That thirteen more differ a single figure only. 

Therefore that there are four oi^;ana only, out of thirty, as 
to which the variation is more than one degree out of five, 
while only one of these differs more than two figures. 

Four organs were set down hy both examiners as domi- 
nant ; namely. Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Adhesiveness, 
Causality. 

Five were set down as very large by Spurzheim, but as 
large only by De Ville ; namely, Firmness, Love of Offspring, 
Love of Approbation, Compu'ison, Locality. 

Three were set down as very large by De Ville, but as 
lai^ only by Spurzheim ; namely, Ideality, Constructivness, 
and Individuality, 

At home, before visiting De Ville, I had questioned my 
conscience and set down, as honestly and accurately as I was 
able, my own estimate. It corresponded, in a general way, 
to the above; except that I had not felt justified in naming 
more than one organ (Adhesiveness) as predominant, and had 
rated the others which were esteemed predominant by Spurz- 
heim and De Ville as large only. 

I incline to the opinion that Spurzheim was right in giving 
me somewhat more Fimmess and Comparison, and somewhat 
less Ideality and^Construptiveness thj&n De Ville; and that, 
on the other hand, De Ville was right in giving me somewhat 
more Hope, Veneration, and Form (especiAlly Hope), and 
somewhat less Imitation and Locality, than Spurzheim. Aa 
to Eventuality (the only organ in which there was a variation 
of three figures), I think the truth lies between the two. 

The substantial accordance between th^se two charts of 
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character gave me somewhat increased confidence in the 
plirenological mapping of the skulL The fact that the 
character thus ascribed to me was a good one may very 
likely have tended to influence my judgment in the same 
direction. The readers of this Autobiography, if I live to 
complete it, will have the means of judging, to a certain ex- 
tent, how far the two best phrenologists then in England 
succeeded, or failed, in deciding correctly in my case. 

I am afraid that if the above should fall into the hands of 
some good people with conservative tendencies who know me 
by report only, it will weaken their faith in Spurzheim and 
De Ville's sagacity as phrenologists. I speak of those who 
may have thought of Robert Dale Owen as a visionary 
dreamer, led away by fancy into the region of the marvelloue, 
there to become an advocate of the wild belief that occasional 
intervention from another world in this is not a superstitious 
delusion, but a grand reality. To such persons the assertion 
in which both these observers unite — namely, that Causality, 
or the reasoning power, is a predominating faculty in my 
brain, While MarvelLousness is one of its smallest organs — 
will appear incredibla 

AVhen I come to relate, as I propose to do, the origin and 
progress of my connection, many years later in life, with the 
Spiritual movement, there will be means of judging whether 
my opinion touching intercommunion between two phases of 
human existence is based on logical premises, or is due to a 
love of the marvellous, outrunning practical experience and 
sound discretion. 

Here I am reminded that, some thirty years before I my- 
self held this opinion, I came in contact with a noted person 
who suffered severely, a few years after I saw him, for enter- 
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taining somewhat simlLiF views. I am not sure -whether it 
was during the visit to London of which I am now writing, 
or during a previous visit in 1823, that I accompanied my 
father to hear a remarkable sennon from a very remarkable 

Few of the present generation think of the Eev. Edward 
Irving except, perhaps, aa a superstitious enthusiast ; yet, 
with all his eccentricities, he was a man eminently worth 
knowing and listening to. Educated to the Scottish Church, 
his powers as a public teacher, brilliant at once and logical, 
were first discovered by Dr Chalmers, whose assistant he was 
for three years. Within a few months after he was called to 
the Caledonian Church, Hatton Garden, London, he became 
the most popular preacher of his day. Tickets of admission, 
by which alone outsiders could have a chance to hear him, 
were eagerly sought after; and the two which admitted my 
&ther and myself were obtained as a special favour. The 
highest nobility, the most emin»it men of science, literary 
and fashionable celebrities, famous beauties, judges, dis- 
tinguished barristers, noted members of Parliament, all pressed 
m crowds to his weekly services. We found every street 
that led to his church literally encumbered with stylish equi- 
pages ; and thoi^h we had gone early, it was with great 
exertions that we penetrated the excited throng, barely in 
time to get seats. 

Bnt we were rewarded. The personal appearance of the 
speaker at once arrested my attention. Over six feet high, 
limbs and body finely proportioned, the ample forehead sur- 
mounted by a mass of jet-black hair parted in the centre and 
dropping in curia on his shoulders : the features regular and 
expressive, especially the piercing dark eyes (their effect some- 
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-what marred, however, by a squint) ; a stately bearing, and a 
majeatij: style of eloquence, such as might befit an apostle, 
conscious of a mission from on high ; gestures sometimes, 
indeed, oivXri, even fantastic, yet often etartingly emphatic,* — 
everything about him was strange, strong, telling. The man 
himself aud his weird aspect at first engrossed one's thoughts ; 
yet when he fairly warmed to bis subject, and the stirring 
tones of a voice at once persuasive and commanding gradu- 
ally asserted their magnetic power, one forgot the speaker and 
all his peculiarities, listening, not to the words, hut to the 
thoughts, fiery and earnest, — thoughts, one instinctively felt, 
that h^ their origin down in the depths of conscientious 
convicljon. 

Wedli}ck was the theme ; and it was treated by comparing 
with tljie true marriage of soul and spirit the fashionable 
espousals, based on mercenary motive and worldly calculation. 

First, he portrayed, in terms which lost none of their force 
by quaint old turns of expression, the self-f^getting devo- 
tion of two faithful hearts. — " They see through a sweet 
glamour," he sud, "yet what they see is more real than all 
other Bkfblunaiy things. How fair ^d pleasant are they to 
each other, yea, altogether lovely! All that is blithe and 
beautifgl upon earth is the interpreter of their love. The 
voic« of birds echoes it. The flowerg, fresh with heaven's 
dew, are its expouqdera. ' I am my beloved's ' (the virgin 
saitb), '#nd my beloved is mine.' Her d^ire is unto him by 

* "Pte td^iry ran that, ere Its left Bdiuljurgh, l)e wai iront to rise in ths 
nigtit, ptaok UiB blanket from his bed, caat it aroimd hia peism after the 
fnijf'"" of a SpaiuBli msntle, and atudj gestures and declamation by tba 
boiv befors a )arge mirror. Who kuoire wbat ambitiDUS vidona of future 
dii^uictuo may then have been pMiring throng the yomig Scotchman'! 
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day and night ; in dream her soul waketh to his image. He 
counts his life aa nothing for her sake : the world of happinesB 
Ib where she is ; he has none other. Everything about her 
has an unutterable charm. Her eyes are dove's eyes and they 
overcome him ; her breath is like the zephyr that has swept 
the spices of Arahy, Yet there is between them a mutual 
enchantment far deeper, more holy, than any idolatry of 
person. When they stand up at God's altar, invoking on 
their young affection ecclesiastical blessing, the inner cry is, 
' thou whom my soul loveth ! ' It is a mating of the 
spiritual and the eternal. The Church but record; vows long 
since plighted in the heart of hearty ; and there is a tran- 
script of the record in Heaven's chanceiy. God logks down, 
well pleased ; fpr bis pbOdreii have fulfilled his l;iw." 

Much more in the same strain he said, and then he paused. 
I awoke from the spell which his words had cast ovf r me, to 
a consciousness of the breathless silence that had pettled down 
on that vast, dpnse audience. Every eye was strained on the 
speaker, and for the moment I realized, what I h^ heard 
said, th^t Irving's fece, in some of his moods of beqignant 
m^esty, recalled certain ide^ of Christ, as rendered by the 
old masters. But, the moment after the likeness had vanished. 
The benignity was gone, replaced by a glance of scorn and 
reprobatioi). When he first resumed, hi@ tones were passion- 
less and stem, kindling, however, as he went on : — 

" Sometimes God h3S to look doyn on feelings and doings 
far otl|er than these. I see two men, hardreyed, parchment- 
faced, seated over a table, in a large, dingy office, amid dusty 
tomeq apd time-stained documents. They arp doctors of the 
law. I bear them delating Qf pioneys, stocks, securities, 
estates in tftil, mepsoages, ^ettlenients. Each is driving a 
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hard barguii with the other. Thejr diapnte, they vrangle, 
thef recrtminate^ Of a surety their clients must be adver- 
swies, disposed to sae each othct at the lav and take coat and 
cloak aiM whoever else they can clntch. Nay, I atn deceived! 
They seem to be gataibling i^ent^ adventtiring heavy stakes ; 
for I hear the advocate of (oab party casting birth and station 
into the scale as weighty considendions ; while the coonset 
for the other c^sets these wil^ cash in bank and great expec- 
tations contingrait on a life that has already stretched out to 
threescore years imd ten. 

" What is it all abont I Ah ! it is a terrible desetA^tion of 
sacrtd things. It is a laying of sacrilegious hands on that 
which is holy as the ark of the covenant, even upon human 
love, — ^lOve, brigiiter than hope, greater than faith j love that 
is more pmcious than rdbies, &ii«r, in its purity^ dian the 
rose of Sharon or the lily of the valley. Two immoTtal sools 
are waiting, ere they decide the greatest of all life-questions, 
the issue of that miseraMe squabble over earthly hoards. If 
the hagglers who represent them can only agree, two young 
hearts may be ^owed to set about trying whether they can 
manage to take a Eani^ for each other j or whether, dispensing 
with fancy as a vain thing, 'they w^ enfier to be uttered the - 
solemn declaraticm that G-od himself has joined them together 
until deatJb. Have they forgotten that He heang and sees 
themt 

"Let rank ^id fashion take thought, ere it is too late ! Is 
not the heart of ev^7 ci«ature God has made a little temple 
dedicate to h&n, consecrate to his worship 1 But what diall 
be done unto those who prolane the dwelling of the Most 
High, — money-changers in the Holy of Holies 1 When God's 
Son wfdked the earth, what was the tate of such, at His 
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hands 1 They were cast out, — tad ovt I Christ drove forth, 
as malefactora, those Who bought and EH>1d in the Temple, 
saying : 'It is written, My house sbbll he made the house of 
prayer, but ye have Made it a den of thieves.' " 

Some of the words, as they linger in my memory, I have 
given ; but the voice, the gesture, the ardent, fearless bearing, 
as of one having authority, cannot he transferred to paper. I 
heard, through the death-like stillness with which the closing 
denunciation was received, the mstle of rich silks, as if their 
owners stirred uneasily on their seats. 

Irving's bold on the public mind was afterwards lost 
almost as suddenly as it had been won. Certain remarkable 
phenomena, purporting to be words spoken tinder supernatural 
influence, sometimes in English, sometimes in forma of lan- 
guage unknown, appeared in his congregation, were accepted 
as real and reported by Irving himself to Frazer's Magazine. 
They were, doubtless, similar in character to what are now 
termed spiritual manifestations. 

Thereupon this onoe celebrated preachy not only forfeited 
his popularity, but was deposed on a charge of heresy, by the 
Presbytery of Annan, his native place. Yet so sound a thinker 
as Baden Powell expresses, in his paper unong the Oxford 
Essays, his conviction that the phenomena in question, though 
not miraculous, were genuine.* 

I met in London several members of a very remarkable 
femily, possessing, I think, more practical ability, administra- 
tive and deliberative, than I have ever since found united in 

* " The matter," ha uyg, " wu closely MTutitiiEed and Inquired iniA nl £^4 
and even sceptical parsonB were fully conrinced that 
int/ubUioiu did occKr." (Italics in arigiiuL) He 
JliintTi " they nsra, in some way to be ascribed to natural causes u yet, 
periiapc^ litUe underetood." — Beoent Inquiries in Theok^, p. 122. 
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saj one houEehold ; a fiumlj deserving veil of their country, and 
every member of which has since made his mark, in one de- 
partment or other ; the Hills, formerly of Hazelwood, Birming- 

At that time Bowland Hill, afterwards to become one of the 
bene&ctors of his race, had removed from Birmingham uid 
was engaged, with one or two of his brothers, in an educational 
enterprise at Bruce Castle, a handsome country-seat six miles 
&om London, with extensive pleasure-grounds. There I 
visited them, and found some seventy students. The institu- 
tion was admirably conducted, as indeed everything was whii^ 
they undertook ; and I remember wishing that more of Eng- 
land's aristocratic mansions might be gimilarly transformed. 
A few days afterwards I met the barrister of the family 
(Matthew) at the Strand Club, a debating society to which he 
belonged ; and listened to an admirable and thoronghly prac- 
tical speech by bim in favour of " The Co-operative System of 
Political Economy ; " that being the subject of the evening's 
debate. No allusion was made to my fether, nor to any of his 
peculiar opinions on theolo^ or ethics ; and, young as I was, 
I saw how wisely Mr HUl managed his case ; refraining &om 
mixing up a great industrial question with any extraneous 
matter ; thus evading prejudices and evoking a decision on the 
simple issue he presented. 

It was ten years later that Bowland Hill brought before the 
public that scheme of cheap postage with which bis name ie 
indissolubly connected, and for his services in connection with 
which he was created a knight ; a distinction often bestowed 
for trivial merit, or no merit at all, but never more worthily con- 
ferred than on himj — a paltjy reward it was for eminent desert. 
Some great inventions have two aspects : they speedi^ 
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influence moral and social, as well aa physical advancement ; 
others, for the time, affect only the material progress of the 
world. Of this latterclasa was Arkwright's (spokeaof in ft for- 
mer paper), which revolutionized the mode of producing all the 
textile fabrics in the world. Of the former dass is the steam- 
engine. While it drives the vast cotton-mill, or drains the 
deep mine, it is a physical agent only ; but as locomotive on 
tho railway track, it becomes a civilizing agency of wonderful 
power, bringing human hearts and minds nearer to each other. 
So of Morse's invention, which tends to knit and uoite the 
social fabric. Steam and the electric wires probably saved to 
us our Pacific possessions as an integral part of the Union at a 
time when there was serious risk of disruption, not between 
North and South only, but between East and distant West. 

But, aside from local effects, the influence of rapid inter- 
communication is 6ver wholesome and beneficent. It has 
been said, and I incline to believe, that, in the next world, our 
wishes will correspond to locomotion ; we shall be where we 
desire to be. While the earth^log of the body clings to us, it 
must always be an element of isolation ; but an element that 
weighs upon us less and less, Aa the ages pass. In tnodes of 
transit we have out^ne the race-horse at his utmost speed \ 
we may be approaching the fleetaesa of the carrier-pigeon. 
In the trausmission of thought, bird aiid raCer Are already 
left behind at illimitable distance. 

Similar in charad«r was the reform brought about by the 
clear brain and untiring persistence of Rowland Hill. 
Whether, when I met him at Bruce Castle, he had conceived 
the idea of postal reform, I cannot say ; so &r aa I remember, 
he did not broach it to me ; but I know he communicated the 
details of his plan to Robert Owen before the public had as 
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inkling of it, and that my father g»ve him, not cmly encourage- 
ment in words hut in essential ud, 

It created an entire revolution in the English post-office 
system ; relieving letter-writers, on the average, from nu>re 
than nine-tenths of the cost of oorrespoadence. It« auceeas 
was marvellous, far exceeding the sjmguine expectations of its 
author; and that success was even greater in its social than in 
its economical aspect. Sir Rowland told me, I think in 1860, 
tliat the number of letters then yearly posted in the twelve 
miles square which then constituted the London postal district, 
KTiH addressed to persona living within that district, was equal 
to the entire number of letters that had been posted and de- 
livered annually, only twenty years earlier, throughout the 
whole of Great Britain and Ireland. The practical result, in 
a social aspect, was that friends and acquaintances had been 
induced to converse by letter at least ten times as often as 
before. 

One can say of Hill's postal system, what cannot be said oif 
a hundred other advances, that it resulted in even greater 
benefit to the poor than to the rich, h, shilling, formerly the 
common postage for a single letter, was the sacrifice of nearly 
a day's wages for a common labourer ; but Hill enabled him to 
send twelve letters for the same amount. And, in this case, 
the gain was secured without any attendant injury or risk. 
Kailroads and telegraphs fall into the hands of gigantic corpora- 
tions, with much power, indeed, for good, but with possibilitiea 
for grave evil, both financial and political Then, too, a factory 
system, which brings hundreds of young children together, in 
one vast, overheated building, ofi'ers us, it is true, cottons and 
woollens at a low rate j but, in the Old World especially, holds 
childhood's health and well-being at rate as cheap. The 
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diildreti, in many manufacturing districte, lite the young 
nomadic Bwarms in the courts and alleys of our great cities, 
have no child's life; neither fresh air, nor bright sun, nor 
joyous game, nor any of the gay fancies, or exuberant spirits, 
or vaguely blissful life-dreams that haun^ happy youngsters 
who can roam field or forest at free will, I remember well 
how my father mourned the chaqge which, after forty years' 
absence, he found in his native place, T^ewtown. It lived in 
in his recollection humble and boniely in its ways, but cheer- 
fol and carer&ee also. No factory bell calling little children 
from their beds at daybreak. Village ways and village 
freedom. In those days tbey had taken all things easily. 
Saturday was, by ponunon usage, a holiday, when half the 
population, you;ig and old, had been wont to gather on the 
public green, to watch the good old game of fives {now crowded 
out by more ambitious novelties), played against the high and 
wide blank wall of some public building hard by. Bat with 
the lapse of years there had come a shadow over the place. 
He found it a busy, bustling, manufacturing town, producing 
beautifully figured Welsh flannels ; but no holidays, no vill age 
games, no childhood life of glee ; wealthier, no doubt, by 
statistical returns ; for census-takers do not register content, 
nor freedom, nor rural mirth. 

Goldsmith's lines have a wider range of truth in England 
to-day than when he wrote them : — 

"Those homely joys Uut plenty b^e to bloon^ 
Those calm desiiM thftt asked but little room. 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, — 
lived in each look, and btightened all the green, — 
Hum fur depaittng, seek a kiader shore. 
And ratal mirth, aiui m 
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Thus, if Rowland Hill's postal reform has done less extended 
good, throughout the world, than the agencies of steam and 
electricity, it has, at least, been good unmixed with evil ; no 
drawback of overgrown wealth or power, often abused ; no 
oppression of children ; no gain for the rich at expense of 
the poor ; and all that goes for much in a world where evil 
hangs on the skirts of good j and where we have ever to ask 
ourselves, each time that the tree of knowledge, shaken, drops 
its fruit, whether mankind, for the time being, hare been the 
gainers or the losers therel^. 

I made the acquaintance, during this visit to London, of one 
of those cekbrities, appearing from time to time, who are a 
riddle even to their best friends, Letitia Elizabeth Landon, 
author of the Improvatrice, the Troubadour, aud many minor 
pieces which appeared occasionelly (under the signature of L. 
K L.) in the (London) Literary Gazette, then edited by Jerdan, 
Her poetry was usually characterized by deep feeling, sad and 
romantic ; and it had won her for the time a brilliant reputa- 
tion, albeit it has scu^^ly outlasted the age in which she wrote. 
She and Thomas Moore were, in mj early youth, my favourite 
poets ; and I bad read, I think, almost every line she ever 
published. Great was my amazement when I met the writer t 
Pretty, careless, it seemed, hvely, with just a touch of flippancy 
in her manner, she took pains to disclaim all tender or pro- 
found emotion ; speaking jestingly of everything that savoured 
of enthusiasm, and declaring that, whatever of sentimental 
appeared in her poetry was but a dressed-up copy of what 
others had felt and expressed, and had never actually come 
from her own heart. The real things, she was wont to say, 
were good dinners, nice suppers, handsome apartments in busy 
London, (far preferable to the dull oountry 1) an equipage, and 
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all the appointmeDta of distiBguished society. I vas reminded 
of her many years after, -by a stylish young lady to vhom I 
was introdnced one evening during supper, at the La Pierre 
House in Philadelphia (famed for its larder), who said little 
until she had tasted a smoking dish which t)ie waiter had 
just set before her ; but then she thawed out, exclaiming 
enthusiastically, " Well, this world ts worth hving in after all, 
as long as such tenderloin ste^ as this is to b^ had in it." 

But though Miss Landon thus sought to make herself out 
a mere worldly character, I do not think that she really was 
BO, She remained to the last the cherished favourite of a circle 
of warm and devoted fbiends ; but selfishness does not win 
and retain for itself the love and devotion of those who see it 
and feel it for years in daily life. She gave me the impression 
of a dejected woman, whose heart had been wronged, and who 
thought'to face it out, by deriding the dreams she had failed 
to realize. I do not believe that she was devoid of the 
devoted affection she had so often and so charmingly pour- 
trayed. As Maria Edgeworth has somewhere said, genuine 
feeling is seldom successfully counterfeited ; the tdhe of simu- 
lated emotion ia pitched eithef too high or too low, as deaf 
persons bawl or speak in a whimper. 

I think Miss Landon's mocking spirit was the i^ult of some 
bitter, unacknowledged disappointment in early life. Here 
and there, in her writings, the same spirit crops out, as in 
some lines, the concluding stanzas of wUch, as I remember 
them, read : — 

" The neck of the peacocky 
The iria'E dyes, 
The ligUt in the opal. 
The April-d«j slcies,^ 
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Would iliey be la rely, 

Ab all of them Are, 
But for the chEtnoe 

And the chvige that are Qiere T 

" Breathe no vow to nte, 

I will give nQEe of mine ; 
Love should light in an initant. 

As qoickly decline, 
Hii blushea, his sighs. 

Are bewildering thii^ ; 
Then away with hi» fotteiv. 

And give me hia winga t " 

Miss Laudon was but twenty-five when I met her. Hot 
after-Btory was a sa4 one. At the age of thirty-six she 
married a Mr Maclean, who had been appointed governor of 
a British settlement on the coast of Africa. Bulwer (not then 
Lord Lytton) gave her away. At the wedding breakfast a 
Urge number of literary celebrities were present, and more 
than one of these took occasion to express, in flattering terms, 
their high appreciation of the amiable and talented lady irom 
whom they were now, alas ! about to part, perhaps for long 
years. In reply the bridegroom rose, and, in the coolest tone, 
said, "he hoped Mrg Mfi'Clean would deserve these encomiums." 
Tears afterwards, Bulwer, relating the circumstance to an 
intimate friend,* added : " Imagine what a shock it must have 
been to us I The poor brid« turned p^e as a sheet ; and not 
a guest at the table but deplored her fate." 

It is inconceivable how any man, with the slightest preten- 
sion, one need not say to conjugal affection, hut to the com- 
mon amenities of social life, could have uttered the coarse, 
onfeellng words. When one reads that, aft«r the lapse of a 
* From whoQi I have (bis anecdote. 
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Bingle year, the vife died at Gape Coast Gaatle and vaa buried 
on a rude African shore, one need not credit a vague rumour 
which had a certain currency at the time, that she hastened 
her escape &om a wedded lot too hard to bear. Grief, isola- 
tion, and an unhealthy climate, acting on a frail body and a 
eenaitive nature, sufficiently account for premature death. 

A shudder went through the literary circles of London 
when her fate was announced, — a shudder, and probably a 
sigh of relief and an application (one word changed) of a well- 
known line, 

' ' After lif«'i fitful fever, she ileepe well I " 

I spent some very pleasant weeks in London ; making the 
acquaintance of George Combe, whose work on the Constitu- 
tion of Man had recently been published, and with whom I 
remember I had a long argument on what I deemed his 
unqualified optimism, as there set forth. I should agree with 
hiiTi now better than I did then. I had previously made the 
acquaintance of his elder brother, Abram, a man not inferior in 
talent to the rest of that remarkable family, and whose early 
death was a loss to the world. Pickersgill, the utist, then at 
the height of his reputation, I met several times; and his 
daughters, at that time from fifteen to twenty years of age and 
equally intelligent and amiable, interested me exceedingly. 
Pickersgill expressed to me his intention to paint a full-length 
portrait of my father ; but this intention was never, I believe, 
carried out. James Mill, the political economist, I saw once or 
twice ; he seemed to me equaUy cold and logical. I regretted 
much not to be able further to cultivate the acquaintance of 
these and of many others whose names havs escaped me. 

Despite their shortcomings, I like the English. Theirs is 
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not the highest character, bnt it has noble elements, — enei^, 
earnestness, hardihood, directneas, great power, InteUectual 
and practical. 

It is not the highest. It falls sadly short of Christ's 
standard, as set forth, in a moment of inspiration, by conveited 
Paul: We cannot say of the typical Eaglishman, that he 
Buffereth long and is kind ; that he vaunteth not himself, is 
not puffed up, seeketh not his own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil \ nor yet that he beareth all things, believetb 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

Like us, their legitimate descendants, the English exhibit 
a self-snfBciency somewhat of the Pharisaical stamp, vhich 
thanks God that it is not as other men, or even as these 
French, Spaniards, Italians. They overlook the fact that less 
sturdy races have their compensating qualities, and that they 
themselves would have been vastly improved if a portion of 
the geniality and light-heartedness of the Southern tempera- 
ment had fallen to their lot. As it is, they are estimable 
rather than amiable, and their perceptions of justice are 
quicker than their emotions of mercy. 

Yet, Trithal, there is a ring in the metal of the English 
character, like that in some verses of Charles Kingsley,— 
verses which indicate one of the influences that may have 
tended to make the writer's countrymen the fiucky race tfaey 
are :— ' 

■' Let the Inacioiu loiith wind 
Breathe in lovera' siglu, 
While the Uzy galluita 
Bask in ladies' ey ei. 
What doea he but soften 
Heart alike and pen i 
"Tis the hard gray weather 
Breeds hanl English men. 
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" Come, M c«me onr fathen. 
Heralded by thee, 
Cimqneriiig from the eairtward. 

Lords bj land and tat.. 
Come ; and «troDg witlmi lu 

Stir the Viking's blood. 
Bracing bone and sinew ; 
Blow, thou wind of Ood I " 
There is a bluff good-humour about them, too ; aad even 
an English mob, if the Viking blood be not too savagely 
atirred, has a rude sense of fair play. It is to be admitted, 
^so, that, though the aristocratic clafises, with traditional 
haughtiness, 'deem the world and its chief seats their own 
by divine rights — or, as a witty Frenchoian* has phrased it, 
because they had taken the trouble of being bom, — yet a 
certain nobility of character often shines through the ex- 
clusive cloud. Theno6fe&% 0&2^e^ elsewhere too often a dead 
letter — shows as a reality among the better portion of them. 
Geoi^ III. int^^uced General Arnold to Lord Balcarras. 
" What, Sire, the traitor Arnold 1 " exclaimed the indignant 
noble, turning away, and rejecting, even at the bidding of 
nrfalty, the fellowship of dishonour. 

The English have not the dash, the Han, of the FrencL 
They do not rush impetuously to reform, as did the French 
revolutionists of 1789. But wjieu they do make a step in 
advance, they have the solid h^bit of belatftng, as s^ors say, 
— of holding on to all they have got. They would have 
made more rapid progress in practical reforms than they have 
but for their stiff persistence, especially as regards the train- 

* " Nobleaw, fortnne, on rang, dei places : tout oela rend n fier 1 
Qu'aTBE Tona talt pour tant da bisna T Totu toiu et«a doimj la peine do 
noitre, et rien d« plaa."— Beauubchais, Le Marriage de Figaro, Acte 
T., Soeoe 3. 
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ing of the infinential classes, in the old mts. It is DugaM 
Stewart, I think, who eays (I quote from memoiy) ; " 'Hie 
learned foundations of Europe are not without their use to 
the historian of the human mind. Immovably moored to the 
same station bj the strength of their cables and the weight 
of their anchors, they serve to indicate the veloci^ with 
which the rest of the world is borne past them." 

Oxford And Cambridge turn out thorough classical scholars, 
excellent mathematicians; yet that goes but a litde way 
toward qualifying a man for public service, legislative or 
eiBcutive- Still, for all, we would tjurselves be obliged, per- 
haps, to go back a generation or two to find, save in excep- 
tional cases, statesmen to match the best among Eagland's 
leaders, in sound judgment, breadth of view, and yet more 
in probity above suspicion. The well-known pamphlet put 
forth by Alexander Hamilton, in which that statesman frankly 
confesses a grave transgression, to rebut the false imputatim 
of dishoneet meanness in his public capacity, has its bright as 
well as its dark side. Without extenuating his fault, we nray 
admire his fai^ sense of pecuniary integrity, — a eense that is 
lacking— alas ! in how many — among our politicians of the 
present day. 

In alluding to the English univermties, I am reminded of > 
stoiy that was related to me in London, at the time of wbidi 
I am wiiting, by a gentleman who assured me that tlie 
incident happened, aubetantially as I ^ve it, a few years 
before. I hope it may amuse some of my readers as mneh 
as it did me. 

A, TALK OF ENGLISH MAIL-COACH DAYS. 

.An English gentleman of true John Boll proportions — 
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weighiDg Bome eighteen or twenty etone — had occasion to 
travel in summer bj sta^-coach from Oxford to London. 
The stage carried six inside ; and our hero ei^;i^ed two places 
(as, in consideration of his size, he usually did) for himself. 
The other four aeabi were taken by Oxford students. 

These youths, being lighter than our modem Lambert, 
reached the stage before he did, and each snugly possessed 
himself of a comer seat, leaving a centre seat on each side 
vacant T^e round, good-tempered face of John Bull soon 
after appeared at the carriage door ; anA, peering into the 
vehicle and observing the local arrangemei^, its owner said, 
with a smile, " You see, I am of a pretty comfortable size, 
gentlemen j so I have taken two seats. It will greatly oblige 
me if one «f you will kindly move into the opposite seat, so 
that I may be able to enter*" 

" My good sir," said a pert young law-student, " possession 
is nine-tenths of the law. You engaged two seats. There 
they are, one on each sidek We engaged one each, entered 
regulaf^y into possession, abd our titles to the seate We occupy 
are indisputable," 

" I do not dispute your titles," said the other, " but I trust 
to your politeness, seeing how the case stands, to enable me 
to pursue my journey." 

" 0, hang politeness ! " «(ud a hopeful young scion of some 
noble tbouse, " I have a horror of a middle seat, and would not 
take <'ne to oblige my grandmother j it's ungracefiil as well as 
uncomfortable ; and, besides, one has no chance of looking at 
the pretty girls along the road. Good old gentleman, arrange 
your concerns as you please ; I stick to my comer." And ho 
leaned back, yawned, and settled himself with hopeless com- 
posure in his place. 
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Our corpulent friend, though a man not easily discompoeed, 
was somevhat put out by this unmannerly obstinacy. He 
turned to a Bmart-looking youth with a simper on his face — 
a clerical student who had hitherto sat in reverie, possibly 
thinking over his chances of a rich benefice in the future. 
" Will you accommodate me 1 " he asked ; " this is the last 
stage that starts for London to-day, and business of urgent 
importance calls me to town." 

"Some temporal affair, no doubt," said the graceless youth, 
with mock gravity; " soniB speculation with filthy lucre for its 
object. Good father, at your age your thpughts should torn 
heavenward, ipstead of bping confined ^o the dull, heavy 
tabernacle of clay that chains us to earth." And his com- 
panions roared with laughter at the " d— d clever jok&" 

A glow of indignation just coloured the stranger's cbeek ; 
but he mastered the feeling in a moment, and said, with much 
composure, to tbp fourth, "Are you also ^^termined that I 
shall lose my place ; or wil) you oblige me by taking a centre 
seat } " 

" Ay, do, Tom," said his lordship to the person addressed ; 
" he's something in the way of your prpfession, quite a 
physiological curiosity. You ought to accpnynodate him." 

"May I be poisoned if I do," replied the student of 
medicine ; " in a dissecting-room he'd make an excellent 
subject ; but} in a coach, and this wanq feather, too ! Old 
gentleman, if you'll put yourself under my care, 111 engage in 
the course of sis weeks, by a judicious course of depletives, 
to- save you hereafter the expense qf a double seat. But 
really, to take a middle seat in the month of July is contrary 
to all the rules of hygiene, and a practice to which I have a 
professional objection." 
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And the laugh v&s renewed at the old gentlem&n's expense. 

By this time the patience of coachee, who had listened to 
the latter part of the dialogue, was exhausted. 

" Harkee, genunen," said he, " settle the business as you 
like ; but it wanta just three quarters Of a minOte of twelve, 
and with the first stroke of the University clock my horses 
must be off. I would not wait three seconds longer for the 
king, God bless him." And with that he mounted his box, 
took up the reins, bid the hostler shut the door, and sat with 
upraised whip, listening for the expected stroke. 

As it sounded from the venerable belfiy the horses, as if 
they recognized the signal, shot off at a gallop with the four 
young rogues, to whom their own rudeness and oUr fat friend's 
dilemma afforded a prolific theme for merriment during the 
whole stage. 

Meanwhile the subject of their mirth hired a poet-chaise, 
followed and overtook them at the second change of horses, 
where the passengers got out ten minutes for lunch. As the 
post-chaise drove up to the inn door, two young chimney- 
sweeps passed with their bags and brooms and their well- 
known cry. 

" Come hither, my lads^" said the corpalent gentleman, 
" what say you to a ride 1 " 

The whites of their eyes enlarged into still more striking 
contrast with the dark shades of the sooty cheeks. " Will you 
have a ride, my boys, in the etage-coach ) " 

"Ees zur," said the elder, scarcely daring to trust the 
evidence of his ears. 

" Well, then, hostler^ open the stage-door. In with you ! 
And d'ye hearl be sure to take the two middle seats j so, one 
on each side." 
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'ilie goard's horn sounded, and coachee's voice vas heard : 
" Only one minute and a half more, gen'lemen, come on I " 

They came, bowed laughingly to our friend of the corpor- 
ation, and passed on to the coach. The young lord was the 
first to put his foot on the steps. " Why, how now coacfaee 1 
iWhat confounded joke is this ! Get out, you lascala, or 111 
teach yon how to play gentlemen such a trick again." 

"Sit still, my lads, you're entitled to your places. My lord, 
the two middle seats, through you^ action and that of your 
^oung friends, are mine ; they were r^ularly taken and duly 
'pEud for. I choose that two ProUgis of mine ehall occupy 
them. An English stage-coach is &ee to every one who be- 
haves quietly, «id I am answerable for their good conduct ; 
so mind you behave, boys ! Your lordship has a horror of a 
middle seat ; pray take the comer one." 

" Overreached us, by Jove ! " said the law student. " We 
give up the cause, and cry you mercy, Mr. Bull" 

" You forget that possession is nine-tenths of the law, my 
good sir, and that the title of these lads to their seats is indis- 
putable. I have installed them as my locum tenenUa, if that be 
good law Latin. It would be highly unjust to dislodge the 
poor youths, and I cannot permit it. You have yonr comer." 

" Heaven preserve us ! " cried the clerical student. 

"You are surely not afr^d of a black coat," retorted the 
other. "Besides, we ought not to suffer our thoughts to 
dwell on petty earthly concerns, but to turn them heaven- 
"ward." 

" rd rather go through my examination a second time than 
to sit by these dirty devils," groaned the medical student. • 

" Soot is perfectly wholesome, my young friend ; and yon 
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will not be compelled to violate a. single hygienic rule. The 
corner you selected is vacant Pray get in." 

At these words, coachee, who had etood grinning behind, 
ch( ated into forgetfulness of time by the excellence of the joke 
came forward. " Gentlemen, you have lost me a minute and 
a quarter already. I must drive on without ye, if so be ye 
don't like your company," 

The students cast rueful glances at each other, and then 
crept warily into their respective corners. As the hostler 
shut the door he found it impossible to control his features. 
" I'll give you something to change your cheer, you grinnii^ 
rascal," said the disciple of jSIsculapius, stretching out of the 
window ; but the hostler nimbly evaded the blow. 

" My white pantaloons ! " cried the lord. 

" My beautiful drab sartout I " exclaimed the lawyer expec- 
tant. " The filthy rascals 1 " 

The noise of the carriage- wheels and the unrestrained laugh- 
ter of the spectators drowned the sequel of their lamentations. 

At the next stage a bargain was struck. The sweeps were 
liberated and dismissed with a gratuity ; the seats shaken and 
brushed ; the worthy sons of the university made up, among 
themselves, the expenses of the post-chaise ; the young doctor 
violated, for once, the rules of hygiene, by taking a middle 
seat ; and all journeyed on together, without further qnarrel 
or grumbling, except from coachee, #ho declared that " to be 
kept over time a minitte and a quarter at one stage, and only 
three seconds less than three minutes at the next was enough 
to try the patience of a saint ; that it wae ! " 
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CLOSE OF THE TENTATIVB YEARS, 

I L£PI Englaad in November, 1827, to take up my permanent 
residence in the United States, accompanying my father, who 
Bailed for New Orleans. Atscending the Mississippi, I spent 
Bsreiul weeks at NashQba; satisfied myself that Frances 
Wright's experiment there was a peciiniary failure ; received 
a letter from my father, urging m^ to come to his aid in 
settling matters at New Harmony ; obeyed the summons, and 
succeeded in Enabling him to get rid of certain swindlers to 
whom he had given unmerited cpjifidence ; spent the summer 
of 1828 chiefly in editing the New Harmony gazette, and 
toward the close of (hat year engaged in an enterprise which 
many may deem Quixotic, — reasonably enough too, perhaps. 

In those days I h^ not before my eyes the fear of that 
French dramatist, who, looking to comfort and an easy lif«, 
and thinking these to be best assured by letting other people 
alone, declared, 

" Qne c'crt one folic k nnDe antre Beconde 
De Tpuloir se M£ler de corriger le moade." 

I saw what seemed to me grievous errors and abuses, and 
must npeds intermeddle, hoping to set things right. Up to 
what point I succeeded, and how far, for lack of experience, I 
failed, or fell short of my views, some of those who have fol- 
lowed me thus far may wish to know, 

Put here ends the first portion of my life, during which my 
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home was in the Old World and in my native land. These 
were the tentative years, the years throughout which I was 
proving all things and seeking for that which ia good. Up to 
that time I seem to myself to have been but threading my 
WAT ; and I thought I had found it. I had energy, moral 
courage, eagerness to render service in the cause of truth, and 
a most overweening opinion of the good which I imagined 
that I could do, in the way of enlightening my fellow-creatures. 
It needed quarter of a century more to teach me how much 
that intimately regards man's welfare and advancement, moral 
and spiritual, had till then been to me a sealed book ; to bring 
home the conviction that I stood but on the very threshold of 
the moat important knowledge that underlies the civilization 
of our race. 

Dating from the period which this Autobiography has 
reached, guided by such experience aa I then had, my life was 
to be in the main a public one, active and stirring. Hereafter 
I may be able, life and health permitting, to relate the more 
interesting of its varied experiences ; the scene being chiefly 
in our own country, but sometimes on the continent of Europa 

If these shall he received with the same kindness with 
which I gratefully acknowledge that the press has already 
accepted the preceding chapters as they appeared in serial 
form, I shall not regret having undertaken what is a somewhat 
perilous task, — the writing of a book chiefly filled with talk 
about one's self. 
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